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LONDON, Jan. 1st, 1902. 
The Old Year closed with a 
Wireless Telegraphy promise of great change, which 
Sais aametie: ’ the New Year, or some subsequent 
new year, wil! probably realise. 
The rapid development of wireless telegraphy, which 
is one of the chief scientific achievements of the old 
year, culminatéd in December by the announcement 
by Signor Marconi of the successful transmission of 
wireless messages from the coast of Newfoundland to 
the Lizard. The evidence is not quite complete, but 
there seems reason to believe that the perfecting of 
an apparatus by which it will be possible to trans- 
mit messages ail over the world without the aid of 
submarine’ cables is only a question of time, and 
possibly of only a short time. Signor Marconi, 
enthusiastic like a'l inventors, declares that we shall 
soon be able to telegraph everywhere at a halfpenny 
a word. Incidentally this would be very bad for the 
shareholders in cable companies, but it would make 
all people that on earth do dwell next door neigh- 
bours to one another to an extent at present incon- 
ceivable. For the communication of thought it would 
be a veritable annihilation of space, rendering possible 
political combinations and federations on a vaster 
scale than has ever heretofore been attempted in 
this world. 
If we can transmit messages without 
Wireless TelephonyWites, why should we not telephone 
—@ Possibility. by the same agency? At present no 
one dreams of this, but it is no 
longer unthinkable, and imagination is busy with the 


thought of the immense changes that will come about 
when the impassioned declarations of a Romeo in 
London will be distinctly heard by a, Juliet in her 
balcony in Constantinople. It would no doubt be a 
stimulus to the movement in favour of universab 
language. On the other hand, it would immensely 
facilitate the acquisition of foreign tongues. When 
the purest Parisian accent is as audible in Stratford+ 
atte-Bow as it is on the Boulevards, one of the great 
difficulties in the way ofthe acquisition of French 
will have disappeared. Nor is it only sounds which 
will probably be. transmitted by the same viewless 
messengers. The report of the discovery by which 
electricity is made the medium for conveying light 
waves as well as sound waves, so that anyone 
using the telephone will see the person with whom 
he is talking, although they may be separated by 
hundreds of miles, may be one of the gifts which 
the New Year has in store ; but unless common report 
is a common liar, its realisation is only a question of 
time. 

The conquest of the air is another of 
those achievements promised us, of 
which M. Santos Dumont has lately 
given us demonstrations. We are 
now promised the final conquest ofthe’ sea, Last 
month news arrived of the brilliant success with which 
the Fulton submarine boat more than justified the 
utmost boasts of the designers of these vessels, With 
a full crew on board, including a Rear-Admirat of the 
United States, the Fulton boat wenrg out into Peconic 
Bay, sank six feet under water, and lay on the bottom 
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of the sea for fifteen hours on end. The crew were 
perfectly comfortable. They went about th-ir 
ordinary work in the ordinary way, they did not use 
any of the reserve of compressed air, and, according 
to the unanimous testimony of officers and crew, they 
experienced no inconvenience whatever. One of the 
officers declared that there was no reason why they 
should not have remained under water for five 
days, except for the lack of food. When they were 


Consider what this means. If the 

The Results, promise of this experiment be ful- 
Good and Bad. filled, the navigation of the sea will 
lose all its perils. Sea-sickness will 

disappear, and travel under water will be steadier than 
on land. Just as wireless telegraphy shows that the 
whole world is covered with a network of currents 
capable of transmitting messages, so the submarine 
boat will practically honeycomb the sea with tunnels 
which will open and close as the vessels pass, through 
which transit will be as steady and 
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The Fulton Submarine Boat. 


In which six navy officers remained under water fifteen hours. 


lying on the bottom a great storm arose, and the wind 
lashed into fury the surface of the bay. But although 
the tempest was raging in fury immediately above 
their heads, none of those in the Fulton boat had any 
idéa that there was anything but dead calm. They 
were in very shallow water, which makes it all the 
more remarkable. At the end of fifteen hours, when 
they rose to the surface and discovered the kind of 
weather to which they had emerged, the captain 
declared with an oath that if he had known it was like 
this on top he would not have come up just then. 





safe as if it was on dry land. A 
very few feet below the surface it is 
eternal calm. This, however, is 
only one side of it, and the pleasant 
side. There is another which is 
much less agreeable, and one of 
which we in England will do well 
to take swift account. The day on 
which the submarine boat is a 
proved success our immunity from 
invasion disappears, for no amount of 
naval supremacy will then be able to 
prevent the concentration upon any 
point of our shores of an invading 
army. It was said, when the Channel 
tunnel was vetoed, that we could not 
permit the water-worn bulwarks of 
England to be pierced even by a 
single hole. But submarines will 
honeycomb the sea with invisible 
tunnels, through every one of which 
an army corps could be poured in 
silence upon any point selected in 
the whole of our coast-line. 
After the conquest 
The Cutting of the air and the 
of 
the Isthmus. Conquest of the 
sea, it is only fitting 
that something adequate should 
be done with the land, and this is supplied 
by the decision which appears to have been now 
definitely arrived at* by the American people to 
cut the waterway through the isthmus which connects 
the northern and southern continents of America. 
President Roosevelt, in his inaugural address, declared 
that the building of an isthmian canal is emphati- 
cally a work which it is for the interest of the entire 
world to begin and to complete as soon as possible. 
Early in the New Year a Bill will be introduced in 
Congress giving national sanction to the expendi- 
ture of whatever sum is necessary for digging the 
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biggest ditch in the world from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. It is not expected that serious opposition will 
be offered either in the Congress or in the Senate to the 
expenditure of this money. Negotiations with Nicara- 
gua appear to have been satisfactorily concluded so 
as to secure the United States absolute ownership, not 
only of the canal, but of a strip of territory five miles 
wide on either side. ‘The Nicaraguan Government, 
which rejoices at the prospect of seeing an expenditure 
of three millions a year of American money spent 
in its territories, is believed to have removed all 
diplomatic and legal obstacles from the way of the 
United States. Of course, after the canal is built the 
independence of the Nicaraguan Republic will be on 
a par, let us say, with that of the Khedive of Egypt. 
But Nicaragua is not the first State by any means that 
has been willing to barter its independence for a mess 
of pottage. 

On December 5th the text of the 


‘. paws ais Hay-Pauncefote ‘Treaty, annulling 
ay-Pauncefote ; i. 
Treaty. the Clayton-Bulwer Convention, was 


laid before Congress, and on Decem- 
ber 17th the Senate approved the treaty by a majority 
of 72 to 6. The terms of the Treaty are elastic 
enough to give the United States everything that they 
want ; and for the proper understanding of the text of 
it, it is necessary to read into it Mr. Secretary Hay’s 
letter to Lord Pauncefote, which was accepted on 
behalf of our Government before the signature 
of the ‘Treaty on November 18th. This docu- 
ment, which was published by the /curnal* on 
November 19th, describes the negotiations which 
took place between Mr. Hay and Lord Paunce- 
fote, and shows beyond a doubt that the United 
States are free to do whatever they please with the 
canal so long as they treat the ships of all nations on 
terms of entire equality. The clause forbidding the 
fortification of the canal in the previous Treaty was 
expressly omitted, on the ground that the canal was 
to be constructed, managed, controlled and defended 
by the United States. It is also worth noting that 
the repeal of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty leaves the 
United States perfectly free to annex any portion 
of Central America within her dominions without 
anyone having any right to protest. 

There is still a possibility that the 


en Americans may decide to cut the 
Panama. isthmus at Panama rather than 


through Nicaragua. The French 


shareholders, who at first stood out for extravagant 
terms, are now thoroughly alarmed at the prospect of 
getting nothing for their property, and are believed to 
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The Canal Situation. 


Joun Butt: ‘* Have your own way, Sam—we cannot afford to be enem-ies:” 


be quite willing to sell for 48,000,000. It is there- 
fore quite on the cards that there may be a Panama 
Canal after all. In any circumstance ships will not 
pass by water from the Atlantic to the Pacific for many 
years to come. Meanwhile the English contractors, 
Sir Weetman Pearson ani Co., are diligently going on 
with the building of the Ship Railway at ‘Tehuantepec, 
by which they maintain it will be possible to 
carry ships by rail across Mexico in two years’ time at 
a much lower rate than they would have to pay in 
coming through either the Panama or the - Nicaragua 
Canal. At first, no doubt, the conservative ship- 
owner will think twice and even thrice before 
allowing his ship to take a railway journey ; but after 
a year’s experience it would not be at all surprising if 
the ship railway were to achieve such success as 
practically to remove any need for building the canal, 
excepting, of course, for purposes of naval war. 


The New World has niade large 

War and Arbitration contributions to the history of the 
South , last month of the old year. ‘The 
Pan - American Conference at 

Mexico has been vigorously discussing the question of 
arbitration, and at one time ‘the difference of opinion 
between those who were in favour of compulsory 
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The Pan-American Congress. 
It is difficult to get them all under one hat. 





arbitration and those who objected to go further than 


‘ #the principle laid down at the Hague threatened to 


lead+to a hopeless disagreement. This danger has 
‘been averted, and the Congress, it is understood, will 
unanimously decide in favour of the Hague rules. 
The. South American Republics will then apply 
to be allowed to adhere to the Hague Convention, 
which would entitle them to nominate arbitrators 
to the Permanent Court. At the same time 
that the delegates were discussing arbitration at 
Mexico a somewhat bloody. conflict was raging 
in Colombia; and, as if this were not enough, 
the old-standing dispute between Chili and the 
Argentine Republic suddenly flared up, and 
distracted Christmas week with rumours of im- 
pending war. There is a tract of territory 
lying between Argentina and Chili which is claimed 
by both Republics, the ultimate ownership of which 
has. been referred to the arbitration of a British 
Commission, This arbitration, unfortunately, has 
been very dilatory, and the Chilians, under the osten- 
sible plea of endeavouring to facilitate the survey of 
‘the territory, began to make roads in the disputed 
district. This the Argentines resented, and for a 
mgment it seemed as if the two Republics were on 
the eve of war. Troops were called out, newspapers 
began. to enumerate the fighting forces on. either 
side, when suddenly the disputing Governments agreed 
to patch wp a settlement ; a protocol was drawn up 
by which both Powers agreed to withdraw their police 
from the disputed territoty, and to restore the status 
guo as it existed in 1898, when the matter was referred 
to British arbitration. The danger is not. entirely 
past, but it is to be hoped that the arbitrators will 
hurry up and decide: the dispute which threatens to 
disturb the peace of the Southern Hemisphere. 


OF REVIEWS. 


As if it were not enough trouble for 


Germany one continent, the old-standing dis- 

and " 
Venezuela. pute between the Republic of 
Venezuela and the German 


Government came to a head rapidly in the last 
month of the Old Year. For a long time past 
German subjects have been vainly claiming settle- 
ment for moneys due to them by the Venezuelan 
Government. The German protests had met with 
scant courtesy from President Castro, but not until 
last month was there any. sign that the relations 
between the South American Republic and the 
German Empire would lead to acts of war. Last month, 
however, Venezuela added to all her other offences 
that of interfering with what is known as the German 
railway in Venezuela, one of the few railways which 
are built with German capital. Most of the railways 
in South America are built with British capital, but 
that circumstance has so far never necessitated our 
armed intervention. The Germans, however, were 
less fortunate, and the quarrel about the railway seems 
to have been the last straw that broke the back of the 
German camel. The Kaiser is said to have intimated 
to the American Government that he intended to 
occupy the port of La Guayra, and hold it as a 
material guarantee for money due to his subjects. A 
detachment of marines landed from a German man- 
of-war will hold the port, collect customs duties, etc., but 
the most positive assurances have been given as to their 
determination to clear out as soon as their claims are 
satisfied. With this the Americans profess themselves 
tobecontented. President Roosevelt would probably 
be less confident on this score if he, were to refresh 
his memory by reading the positive assurances that 
were given by Mr, Gladstone and Lord. Granville on 
the subject of our occupation of Egypt. The Kaiser 
could not be more explicit than-was Mr. Gladstone or 
more sincere. We have been in Egypt for eighteen 
years now, and before Germany gives up her foothold 
on Venezuelan territory she will probably find it 
necessary to collect an indemnity over and above the 
claims of her aggrieved subjects. 

The centre of interest in the Western 


sant Hemisphere, however, is always in 
Inaugural. the North. On December 5th 


President Roosevelt delivered his 
first inaugural address as President of the United 
States. It was along, able, and on the whole moderate 
and reassuring document, which was remarkable for 
several things—first, for its explicit definition of the 
Monroe doctrine; secondly, for its declaration in 
favour of dealing gently with the trusts; thirdly, for 
its declaration against any tampering with the Protec- 
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tive tariff; and, fourthly, for its emphatic declaration 
in favour of the exclusion of Chinese immigration. On 
all these points the President put his foot down with 
resolute determination characteristic of the man. 
There is little prospect that anything will be done in 
the direction of Reciprocity. ‘The protected interests 
are too strong. ‘The statement that the President has 


declared himself in favour of the nationalisation of the 
telegraph system would, if true, be significant ot 
trouble ahead in the near future for those who are 
already accusing the President of Bryanism. 





Minneapolis Fournal.} 


A Polite Crowd. 


Each to the other: ‘ You first, my dear friend, you first.” 


President Roosevelt embodied in his 


Some lengthy Inaugural sayings which are 
Presidential ms 7 
Sayings. not likely to be forgotten. Among 


these we may quote the following :— 


Anarchy is no more an expression of social discontent than 
picking pockets or wife-beating. 

America has only just begun to assume that commanding 
position in the international business of the world which we 
believe will more and more be hers. 

The first essential in determining how to deal with the great 
industrial combinations is knowledge of the facts—publicity. 
Publicity is the only sure remedy which we can now invoke. 

American wage-workers work with their heads as well as 
their hands, This is the great secret of the success of our com- 
petition with the labour of foreign countries. 

The well-being of the wage-worker is a prime consideration o. 
our entire policy of economic legislation. 

Reciprocity must- be treated as the handmaiden of Protection. 

The railway is a public servant. Its rates should be just, and 
open to all shippers alike. 

The sole justification of any type of government lies in its 
proving itself both honest and efficient. , 


THE WORLD. 7 
It is impossible to attempt to summarise this Presiden- 
tial manifesto, but there are some points which should 
not be overlooked. ‘There was the declaration, rather 
an impassioned declaration, in favour of the binding 
together of the whole human race against the Anarchist, 
which may be regarded as an explosion of indigna- 
tion provoked by the crime which placed Mr. Roosevelt 
in the Presidential chair ; but it is not likely to have 
any practical results. He declared that “ we should 
not longer submit to conditions under which only a 
trifling portion of our great commerce is carried in our 
great ships.” . He said that irrigation works would 
be built by the National Government, as the Western 
half of the States could sustain a population greater 
than that of the whole country if the waters that now 
run to waste were saved and used for irrigation. He 
declared that the preservation of American forests 
was imperative, insisted that the Filipinos must be 
helped along the stony and difficult path which leads 
to self-government, and as to civil service, he declared 
that the merit system of making appointments is in 
its essence as democratic and American as the public 
school system. 
As all roads in old days used 
——- to lead to Rome, so it would 
South Africa. appear as if all the incidents of 
last month, even those of the 
South African War and of the German tariff, led 
somehow or other to the American Continent. The 
British military authorities have been somewhat 
embarrassed by enterprising American speculators 
who have organised a “corner” in mules. We have 
bought more than a million’s worth in, horses and_ 
mules in the United States, but thanks to,the shortage in 
the supply, partly due to the excessive. destruction of 
horse-flesh in South Africa, partly to the enterprise of 
speculators, the price of mules f. o.,b., Orleans. has 
gone up so much as to lead our authorities tg contem- 
plate the necessity of tapping fresh supplies. elsewhere. 
At the same time that the American mule_has risen in 
price, American public sentiment is showing unmis- 
takable signs of waking up on the Boer, question. 
Immense meetings, surcharged with passionate 
enthusiasm for the Boers and almost savage animosity 
against Great Britain, have been held jn Philadelphia 
and Chicago and other places in the United States, 
and the demand for the intervention, of;:President 
Roosevelt in the South African War was enthusiastically 
acclaimed by thousands of American citizens, who 
hitherto. have refrained from expressing: any. opinion 
upon the war one way or the other. It is notable 
also that at the Auditorium of Chicago Mr. Bourk 
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Cochrane evoked the wild enthusiasm of a great repre- 
sentative audience by endeavouring to demonstrate 
that the participation of the Canadians in the South 
African War might compel the United States, in the 
name of the Monroe doctrine, to object to Canada’s 
participation in British wars. Hardly less significant 
is the fact that the Governor of Illinois, the elected 
representative of a Republic much more important 
in numbers, wealth, and energy than any South 
American State, has issued a public official appeal to 
the citizens, asking them to subscribe for the relief of 
the women and children in the British concentration 
camps in South Africa. 
In South Africa itself the work of 
Our —_ Camps slaughtering the fighting men goes 
South Africa. on steadily but slowly, while the 


massacre of the children _ pro- 
ceeds with unabated rapidity. The death-rate 
of these slaughter-camps has scared even Mri. 


Chamberlain, who evidently feels uneasy at having 
to answer before the House of Commons for having 
done to death 11,000 children as a _ result of 
his humanitarian effort to minimize the inevitable 
consequences of our policy of devastation. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s absolutely exact phrase con- 
cerning the “methods of barbarism” employed in 
South Africa has been violently resented by the 
men responsible for their adoption, but could 
there be a better justification of the phrase than the 
fact that our methods were so savage that the em- 
ployment of the humanitarian resources of the Empire 
for the purpose of averting the worst consequences of 
these methods resulted in the wholesale destruction 
of the lives of non-combatant women and children ? 
Those who complain that “C.-B.” condemned our 
soldiers forget that one of the chief points of our 
complaints against the policy of devastation is that it 
was barbarous and brutal in the extreme to compel 
our soldiers to undertake such devil’s work. The 
unfortunate Tommy Atkins was himself the first victim 
of the “ methods of barbarism ” against which “ C.-B.” 
protested. 

The women of Europe, in despair 


Appeals sc] j 
ree ag a the hopeless impotence of their 
England. men folks in protesting against the 


organised although unintended mur- 
der of children in the pest camps in South Africa, 
have begun to make urgent appeal to English women 
to deliver humanity from the shame and horror of 
continuous child-murder as an incident of. civilised 
warfare. (Creat meetings have been held in Munich, 
Vienna, and elsewhere on the Continent, for the 
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purpose of making formal and public appeal to the 
(Queen of England and to the women of our country 
on behalf of the perishing children of South 
Africa. The Swiss women have taken independent 
action on their own account in the same direction ; 
but although there have been any number of isolated 
protests, the women of England as a body have not 
moved. Many of them indeed are more cynically 
callous to the sufferings of their own sex and of the 
Boer children than the worst of their men-folk. It is 
a case of the corruptio optimi pessima. In spite of the 
‘adjuration of their German sisters, English and 
Scotch women “disdain the judgment, the outcry of 


Chamberlain’s Last Gun—Extermination. 


the conscience of a whole world.” Pastor Theodore 
Monod (Eglise Protestante Reformée) brought down 
upon me a shower of cards from friends on the 
Continent who at his suggestion forwarded me their 
names in support of the following appeal :— 


We appeal to ali those who care for justice and humanity, to 
all those who are in any position of influence, to entreat them 
to endeavour to obtain without delay from the Government of 
Great Britain and that of the South African Republics 

A SUSPENSION OF HOSTILITIES 
with a view of ascertaining the conditions of peace which could 
be honourably accepted. / 
Among others who signed were Senator Labiche, M. 


Frédéric Passy, the whole clan of the Monods, and some 


‘thousand representatives of the best elements of the 


educated middle class in France. Besides, there were 
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some hundred or two signatures from Italy and 
Switzerland, Belgium and Algiers, etc. ‘The editor of 
the Cosmopolitan, of New York, issued a form of 
petition in his December number, which he proposed 
should be signed throughout America on Christmas 
Day, calling upon our English brothers to join us in 
asking the appointment of President Roosevelt and 
the Queen of Holland as arbitrators, to’ whose judg- 
ment should be committed the settlement of all 
questions affected by the South African dispute. 

To all these remonstrances John 
3ull is as deaf as was King Pharaoh 
to the appeals of Moses and Aaron. 
But although John  Buall-Pharaoh 
may harden his heart and stiffen his neck, he will do 
well to note one or two ominous symptoms that the 
sympathy with his victims is no longer confined 
exclusively to the people. When the diplomatic 
representatives of the signatories of the Hague 
vention met at the Hague on November 2oth and 
decided that it was impossible for them to depart from 
the rdf to which they were confined by the 
Conference, so as to support the petition of the 
Boers for arbitration, their decision was regarded 
by our War Party as a distinct score for the British 
Government. It now turns out, however, that 
it was very much the reverse. ‘Three Governments 
at least—those of Holland, France and Russia— 
expressed through their representatives their sym- 
pathy with the petition of the Boers for arbitration. 
The Ministers of Russia and France are said to 
have made formal statements on behalf of their 
respective. Governments, declaring that it was 
regrettable that Great Britain had refused to agree 
to the demand of the two Republics for arbitration. 
Nor was this all. ‘The American and Portuguese 
representatives protested against the Council recognis- 
ing the Boer Republics as being still in existence ; but 
on the motion of the German representative, the 
Council decided, despite the protests of the American 
and Portuguese, to ignore the paper annexation by 
Great Britain of the South African Republics, and the 
decision of the Council was officially communicated 
to Dr. Leyds as the representative of those States. 
This is the first note of warning which we have 
received that the Governments are beginning to 
realise that the universal sentiment of their subjects 
can no longer be ignored. 


Significant. 


Son- 


At the beginning of last month every- 
: body made believe that the war was 
Bethlehem, 1901, 0N its last legs. The price of African 

shares went up, and Lord Kitchener’s 
despatches became almost cheerful, and we were 


Christmas 
a 


assured once more that the end of the war was in 
sight. ‘Then suddenly im rapid succession came the 
news of fierce and, on two occasions, successful 
attacks made by the Boer commandos upon the 
British forces in the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. Of these the most notable was De Wet’s 
capture of the camp of the Imperial Yeomanry, when 
nearly 400 men were put out of action on our side, 250 
being taken prisoners, and subsequently released 
after being deprived of their arms. The attack 
appears to have been one of the most brilliant 
operations of the war. The Boers scaled a precipitous 
height at midnight, and overwhelming the picquet 
rushed the sleeping camp, which, with two cannon, 
fell into their hands. We lost over fifty killed in this 
action, and* more than fifty wounded. It was a 
brilliant success ; but the irony of it all! This bloody 
action was fought at 2 o’clock on Christmas mornin 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the South African 
town of Bethlehem. What a Twentieth Century echo 
of the angels’ song which hailed the Nativity at another 
Bethlehem, about which, strange though it may 
appear, some more or less strenuous platitudes were 
heard last month in pulpits which had hardly cease 1 
to resound with patriotic incentive to slaughter. 
Mr. Redmond has returned to Ire- 
The Irish land from his American tour to find 
the Pa that the Irish question is once more 
becoming acute. Mr. George Wynd- 
considered it necessary to into 
the clause of the Perpetual Coercion 
Act, and prosecute Members of Parliament for 
the part which they had taken in promoting 
the objects of the United Irish League. The 
prosecution of the Members of Parliament for 
alleged intimidation has led to the first attempt that 
has been made to use the powers conferred upon. the 
County Councils by the Irish Local Government Act 
for the purpose of defeating the English Cabinet. By 
way of protest against the prosecution of their 
Members of Parliament, the County Councils are 
being urged to refuse to levy the Technical Education 
rate, which was to be collected for the purpose 
of establishing an efficient system of agricultural 
education and of providing peasants with good 
bulls, stallions, and boars for the improvement 
of their stock. It remains to be seen how many 
County Councils will sacrifice the material interests 
of their people for the prosecution of this political 
campaign. For every £1 raised by the Technical 
Education rate the British Government pays £3; but 
in one County Council at least they have decided to 
refuse to levy the rate, and therefore given up the 
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British subsidy, although teachers have been engaged, 
and the sires purchased. Everything points to the 
fact that we are to have a very stormy Irish opening 
at the next session, even if Colonel Lynch does not 
venture to take his seat as member for Galway. 
Ths A certain section of the citizens of 
Barbarian Centre Birmingham seem determined to 
of 
meenetem. as the barbarian capital of Great 
Britain. The Birmingham Liberal Association 
engaged the Town Hall’ last month for a 
political meeting, which was to be addressed by 
Mr. Lloyd-George, whereupon the Birmingham 
papers, which at one time used to regard 
the advocacy of freedom of speech as one of 
the duties of the Progressive press, deliberately set 
themselves to incite a ruffianly attack upon the 
meeting. They were willing to allow the meeting 
to be held if Mr. Lloyd-George was forbidden to 
attend it, but they arrogated to themselves a right of 
censorship, and when the local Liberals refused to 
bow to the despotism of a newspaper-organised mob, 
they enforced their mandate by wrecking the Town Hall. 
Mr. Lloyd-George escaped in the uniform of a police- 
man. He is asmall, delicate man, and any savage from 
the slums of Birmingham would have had no difficulty 
in placing him ors de combat. The incident was 
instructive and memorable. | What Chamberlainism 
is in war abroad we see in the concentration camps in 
South Africa. What it means in Birmingham we see 
in the wrecked Town Hall of his native city. All 
these things help in provoking the inevitable reaction. 
The worst of it is that when the Jingoes are the 
under-dogs, the same measure which they have 
meted out to their opponents may be meted out 
to them, pressed down, shaken together, and running 
over. 
mi Among many things that are very 
Canonisation dismal in the foreign outlook, one 
of item of information reached us last 
Jeanne D’Arc. é 
month which can be contemplated 
with unfeigned satisfaction. That is the Pope’s 
statement to the Bishop of Orleans that the canonisa- 
tion of Jeanne D’Arc may be regarded as practically 
secured. In the interests of historical truth, and as a 
tribute to the most heroic and pathetic female figure in 
history, this news will be received with profound satis- 
faction throughout the civilised world. A bishop of the 
Catholic Church condemned her to die at the stake, 
but the Catholic Church,. after the lapse of five 
centuries, is about to make amends. That is good; 
but the re-vindication of Jeanne D’Arc will not be 


maintain the position of their city — 
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complete until the English nation, in the most formal 
and public manner, makes atonement for one of the 
foulest crimes recorded in history. There are many 
black and bloody blots upon our annals, but none 
quite so utterly detestable as the burning of Jeanne 
D’ Are. 
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The Imperial Argus | 
“* The Old Country must wake up if she intends to maintain her old position 


of pre-eminence in Colonial trade against foreign competition.”—PrINCE OF 
Waces’s MEssAGE. 
The The Prince of Wales, whom we 
Prince of Wales have hardly learnt to recognise by 
his new title, made a very good 
impression by his speech in the 
City, in which he described his tour through the 
‘mpire with an eloquence and a fervour that sur- 
prised and delighted the nation. His recognition of 
the loyalty of the Colonists was admirably expressed, 
and his warning that John Bull must wake up if 
he intended to keep his trade with his loyal 
fellow-subjects beyond the sea, was timely and 
wise. The Prince of Wales is to visit Berlin this 
month, when it is expected that it will be made 
the occasion for an official demonstration that 
will be all the more remarkable from the grim dis- 
pleasure with which it will be regarded by the majority 
of the German people. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. II 


As if this were not sufficient to give 
The Dear Food Bill pause to the Kaiser, the discussions 
and aed : or RS 
Its Results, on the Tariff Bill are bringing into 
clearer relief the danger to which their 
surrender to the Agrarians is exposing Germany. ‘The 
imposition of the higher duties so passionately de- 
manded by the agriculturists would not only act as 
an enormous stimulus to the Social Democratic agita- 
tion, but it would precipitate Germany into a Tariff 
war with Russia, and at the same time strain her rela- 
tions with Austria. Germany is suffering acutely from 
industrial depression, and a time when half a million 
able-bodied men are out of work is not exactly the 
moment artificially to increase the price of bread. 
In the midst of all the and 
The rumours of wars which are afflicting 
Nobel Prizes. the Old World and the New, the 
Nobel prizes were awarded at Chris- 
tiania ‘and Stockholm on the 12th of last month. 
The peace prize of £8,000 was divided between 
M. Dimant, the Swiss veteran, who, horrified by the 
carnage of Solferino, suggested the formation of the 
Red Cross Society for the care of the sick and 
wounded, and M. Frédéric Passy, ex-Senator of France, 
and President of the French Peace Society. ‘The 
other prizes were awarded as follows :— 


wars 


For the best work of idealistic literature—M. Armand Sully 
Prudhomme, Paris, poet and man of letters, 

For the most important discovery in the domain of physical 
science—Dr, W. Rontgen, Marburg, for discovery of X Rays. 

For the most important discovery or the greatest improvement 
in chemistry-—Dr. J. H. Van’t Hoff, born in Holland, professor 
in Berlin University, for researches in molecular physics, and 
founder of the new system of stereo chemistry. 

And: for the most important discovery in physiology or medi- 
cine—Dr. Emil Behring, Marburg, for the discovery of anti- 
toxin for diphtheria. 

The English-speaking world thinks a great deal of 
itself, but it is worthy of note that in this first attempt 
that has ever been made to recognise and reward 
those who have conferred the greatest benefit upon 
their fellows no British cr American name finds a 
place. All the scientific prizes go to Germans and 
Dutch ; the literary and peace prizes to France and 
Switzerland. 
One of the few events of the Christ- 
The ‘ eis 
Marquis Ito ™as season in London was the visit 
fe - of the Marquis Ito, who arrived in 
ondon. . we. ° 
London in Christmas week, fresh 
from Berlin and Petersburg, where he had been /é4d 
by the Tsar and the Kaiser. Considering the season, 
he was cordially welcomed in London, where both 
the official and journalistic worlds showed themselves 
conscious of the fact that we had in our midst the 
greatest statesman of the Far East. During his 


sojourn in Europe the Marquis Ito has found it 
possible not only to take a hand, but even a leading 
hand, in the settlement of the Ministerial 
in Japan. It is difficult to steer the ship from 
the shore ; but what would our ancestors have thought 
of the spectacle of a Japanese statesman directing the 
politics of his country by telegrams from Europe? ‘The 
Marquis Ito was much impressed with the energy, 
intelligence, and effusive friendliness of the Kaiser. 
But the one great benefit which it is hoped the world 
will reap from his visit would be a settled conviction 


crisis 


on his part that, come what may, no German cr 
sritish temptations should be allowed to induce Japan 
to indulge the suicidal folly of Russophobia. ‘That 
way madness lies. 

The Chinese Court is coming back 
to Pekin after all, and the Imperial 
cortege has been for some time on its 
way towards the desecrated capital. 
When the Chinese Empress regains her palace, one of 
the first things she will have to do will be to adopt a 
new heir to the throne, and the second thing, which 


The Return 
of the Empress 
to Pekin. 


perhaps is even more important, is to decide on what 
terms she will stand with M. Lessar. At the moment of 
going to press it would that the Chinese 
Government has not quite recognised the kind of 
man it has to deal with in M. Lessar. 
signing the Manchurian Convention, which would at 
least maintain intact the integrity of the Chinese 


seem 


Instead of 


Empire, as our occupation in Egypt maintains intact 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, the Chinese 
Government is making difficulties, being probably 
urged thereto by foreign diplomatists, who consider 
it is their first mission in life to frustrate every 
Russian scheme. M. Lessar, therefore, is said to 
have declared that if the Convention is not signed 
by the end of the Russian year (that is about 
January 13th), Russia will simply fall back upon 
the principle of deati possidentes, and the occupation of 
Manchuria will continue indefinitely. If the Empress- 
Regent, M. Lessar, and the Marquis Ito could be locked 
up in a room, from which, like jurors, they would be 
forbidden to depart until they had arrived at an agree- 
ment, the rest of the world would be relieved for an 
indefinite time to come of any anxiety about the affairs 
of the Far East. If Russia, Japan, and China stand 
together, all the other Powers will stand outside. 

The European cauldron seems as if 
it were about, if not to boil over, at 
least to bubble as if under the influ- 
ence of a witches’ incantation. In 
politics the unexpected usually happens; but who 


The 
Polish Question 
Once More. 
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could have foreseen that the Poles, of all the national- 
ities in Europe, would have been the cause to make 
‘the European cauldron bubble and boil? Yet so it 
is. The Prussian minority which garrisons Posen for 
the German Empire has taken alarm of late by the 
discovery that, despite. all repressive legislation, the 
Poles are increasing and multiplying at a rate which 
threatens the German element with extinction. By 
way of putting a sprag in the wheel of the Juggernaut 
Car, the Prussian schoolmasters, as we mentioned 
last month, received strict orders to compel the Polish 
children to say their prayers in German, and on their 
refusal the children were birched with a severity which 
led, at the little town of Wreschen, to a riot, for which 
Prussian authority meted out terms of imprisonment. 
Demonstrations in favour of the martyrs of Wreschen 
took place both in Russian and Austrian Poland, to 
the immense indignation of the Germans, who were 
only partially satisfied with the official repudiations 
and apologies of their neighbours. In the Galician 
Diet—the one Polish assembly which has been per- 
mitted to survive—Prince Czartovyski gave a dignified 
but emphatic expression to the national sentiment on 
the subject, which has again elicited a growl from the 
official Press at Berlin. 
Destiny must have been in a sardonic 
Good mood when it decreed that the Polish 
Out of Evil. question should be brought back 
to the memory. of mankind by the 
determination of the Prussians to compel little 
Poles to pray to God in a foreign tongue. The 
incident is useful, however, in many ways. It 
is an object lesson for us in our dealing with 
the Dutch language in South Africa, but it is specially 
useful from a general European point of view for 
the Russian Government. In the racial conflict 
which threatens the peace of Central Europe, the 
Poles have been reminded in the most forcible 
manner of their kinship with the Russians. If, which 
God forbid, the rivalry between the Teuton and the 
Slav should lead to blows, the Poles will be driven 
to side with their fellow-Slavs. The Tsar has only to 
persist in a policy of conciliation in order to create in 
Posen an absolutely impregnable bulwark of the 
Russian Empire. 
I have discussed elsewhere Lord 
Lord Rosebery’s Rosebery’s speech, and only need to 
Speech. say here that the fortnight which has 
elapsed since the Chesterfield utter- 
ance has had the result of convincing everyone that 


there is little or nothing to be hoped from in that 
quarter. As the result of that speech communications 
took place between him and Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man which elicited from Lord Rosebery a definite de- 
claration to the effect that he has no intention of work- 
ing with the Liberal Party, as in his own opinion he is 
“bound to work on lines not distinctly party.” He 
further definitely abjured Home Rule. He is, thére- 
fore, no longer a Liberal-Imperialist, but a Liberal 
Unionist, for the distinction between the Imperialist 
Liberals and the Liberal Unionists has been that the 
Liberal Imperialist believed in Home Rule, while the 
Liberal Unionist abjured it. As Lord Rosebery has 
now definitely repudiated Home Rule, he must be 
regarded as a Unionist. If this be so, what is the 
sense of discussing his chances as a Liberal leader ? 
He could only be accepted as such if the Liberal 
Party, as a whole, were prepared to drop Home Rule. 
But this is not the case. Home Rule 1s still the 
dividing line between Liberals and Unionists. The 
position of Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman, 
therefore, instead of being endangered has been 


firmly established by Lord Rosebery’s deliver- 
ance, 

It is profoundly melancholy to 

Self- chronicle this _ self-imposed _ steri_ 

Sterilisation. Jisation of one of the most interest- 


ing personalities in public life. With 
the sole exception of Sir William Harcourt, everyone, 
including Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, would 
have been only too glad to welcome Lord Rosebery 
back into the Liberal ranks. And if he is not 
Liberal leader to-day, the cause must be sought 
solely in himself, and in his refusal to undertake the 
responsible duty of leading a party which he has 
denounced as an organised hypocrisy. It is diffi- 
cult to see what room there is for him among the 
Unionists with whom he has now thrown in his lot. 
Lord Palmerston no doubt could count upon Con- 
servative support against the Radicals, but the Tories 
of that day were weak and had need of Lord Palmers- 
ton. The Unionists of to-day are much too strong to 
be beholden to Lord Rosebery. Lord Rosebery’s 
future, therefore, seems likely to be that of a Scotch 
Anarcharsis Clootz, an eloquent orator of mankind. 
For those of us who at one time hoped so much from 
Lord Rosebery it is a sad disappointment to find 
that he is afflicted with a lack of virility which 
renders him impotent for serving the State as Prime 
Minister of the King. 
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CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Nov. 29.—The Liberal Insurgents at Colon surrender to the 
Government. 

Nov. 30.—Signor di Broglio, Italian Finance Minister, 
announces a surplus of £1,648,000 at the close of the financial 
year ... The War Office announces that after January Ist, 1902, 
everyone wishing to go to South Africa must obtain a special 
permit by personal application. 

Dec. 1.—About 200,009 people march to Hyde Park, where 
they pass a resolution condemning the supersession of General 
Buller ... Sunday trams run for the first time in Edinburgh. 

Dec. 2.—Thomas Peterson Goudie, the defaulting bank clerk 
of the Liverpool Bank, is arrested at Bootle Count von 
Biilow introduces the new German Tariff Bill in the Reichstag 
... Congress opens in Washington; Mr. Henderson is elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives ... It is reported that 
four British naval officers were arrested and imprisoned at 
Alexandretta, Asia Minor ... H.M. torpedo-destroyer Sa/mox 
is run down off Harwich by the Antwerp-Harwich packet 
Cambridge. Two men are lost, and the destroyer is beached in 
a sinking condition In the French Chamber M. Legrand 
opens the debate on the Budget. 

Dec. 3.—President Roosevelt sends his message to Congress 
The Belgian Senate reassembles ... The Khedive visits Khartum. 

Dec. 4.—The British South African Company hold their 
shareholders’ meeting in London ... The General Committee of 
the National Liberal Federation holds a special meeting at 
Derby, Great divergence of opinion is shown, but finally a resolu- 
tion is passed advocating the despatch of a Special Commissioner 
to South Africa in the interests of peace, and urging immediate 
steps to remedy the present condition of the Concentration 
Camps ... The report of the Isthmian Canal Commission is 
presented to Congress. It favours the Nicaragua route, which 
is estimated to cost £ 38,000,090. 

Dec. 5.—The Prince and Princess of Wales visit the Guild- 
hall. Enthusiastic crowds line the route, At the banquet the 
Prince describes his impressions of his tour ... Mr. Watts, 
Chief Constructor at the Armstrong-Whitworth Works, is ap- 
pointed to succeed Sir William White as Director of Navai 
Construction ... At the Court of Claims several decisions were 
come to with regard to different claimants for the right to 
perform various antiquated services for the King during the 
Coronation ceremony The text of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty is officially published in Washington ... M. van Kol 
makes an interpellation on the subject'of the Concentration 
Camps in the Dutch Parliament. 

Dec. 6.—Lord Londonderry endeavours to defend the Tele- 
phone deal to a deputation from the L.C.C., whose spokesman 
is Mr. J. W. Benn ... The Alien Immigration Restriction Bill 
is passed by the Australian Parliament ... The French Chamber 
passes the Chinese Loan Bill ... The Independent, Labour Party 
withdraws its candidate for Dewsbury ... The west wing of the 
Liverpovl Exchange Buildings is burnt down ; damage is esti- 
mated at £10,000. 

Dec. 7.—In the punitive expedition against the Mahsuds in 
Northern India seven villages are destroyed... The New South 
Wales Legislature makes arbitration in labour disputes compul - 
sory ... Dr. H. Woodward retires after forty-three years of 
service in the British Museum ... Sir H. Chermside is appointed 
Governor of Queensland ... The Judges decide that Sunday 
trams are to fun in Edinburgh. 

Dec. 8.—Queen’s Hotel, Southsea, is burnt down. Two lives 
are lost. Estimated damage, £50,000 ... A fierce storm rages 
on the west and south coasts of Great Britain; many wrecks. 

Dec. 9.—The French Budget for 1901 shows a deficit of 
£6,000,000 ... A man of the 4th Punjab regiment stationed at 
Tientsin runs amok, shoots dead two of his comrades and two 
Germans, and is then shot by a German sentry. No com- 
plications ensue Smithfield Cattle Show opens; finest 
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display of fat cattle for many years ... Senator Hoare 
presents a resolution to the Senate authorising the President to 
negotiate with civilised nations in relation to Anarchists ... Sena- 
tor Frye introduces a new Ship Subsidy Bill ... It is reported 
that £40,000,000 has been lost in the struggle to control 
the copper output of the world ... A monster meeting of Boer 
sympathisers is held in the Auditorium Theatre at Chicago ... 
The Supreme Court at Melbourne gives a judgment against the 
P. & O. Company, in the test case between the Company and 
the Minister of Customs, 

Dec. 10.—Mr. Redmond and his colleagues sail from New 
York ... David Nation obtains a divorce from Mrs. Carrie 
Nation, the famous saloon smasher ... The King signs a pro- 














ee 


M. Zemp, New Swiss President. 


clamation fixing Thursday, June 26th, 1902, as the date of the 
Coronation, and proroguing Parliament until January 16th, 
He also approves the designs of the new bronze and gold 


1902. 
coinage ... Annual banquet of British Chambers of Commerce 
in Paris ... The Nobel prizes are awarded ... Nicaragua leases 


to the United States a strip of territory six miles wide, which 
includes the route of the new canal ... An interpellation on the 
subject of the Concentration Camps is made in the Belgian 
Chamber. | Professor G. Doppers addresses President Roosevelt 
on the same subject. 

Dec. 11.—Sir George Clarke takes the oath of office as 
Governor of Victoria ; he has a brilliant reception in Melbourne 
... The Board of Trade issues its award as to the system of 
electric traction to be used on the Metropolitan and District 
railways. It directs that the ‘‘ continuous system” advocated 
by the District Company shall be used. 

Dec. 12.—The Coronation proclamation is read by the 
Common Crier of London ... Fierce snowstorms interrupt tele- 
graphic communication between London and the North; tre- 
mendous damage is done throughout the Midlands ... The 
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Reichstag adjourns over Christmas after concluding the debate 
on the first reading of the Tariff Bill ... M. Zemp, a Catholic 
Conservative of Lucerne, is elected President of Switzerland 
for 1902. 

Dec. 13.—2,000 Post Office men are at work repairing wires 
broken by yesterday’s storm ... Shamrock J]. narrowly escapes 
destruction by fire. All her sails are burnt ... Strike in the 
boot trade begins at Northampton ... A contract for a new 
loan of £5,000,000 is signed by the Bulgarian Premier ... The 
Test Match between Mr. MacLaren’s Eleven and Australia 
begins at Sydney. ’ 

Dec. 14.—Mr. Rhodes outlines his scheme for the future 
settlement of South Africa in a letter to the Daily Telegraph 

. A Blue Book is issued giving the mortality returns of the 
Concentration Camps ... Signor Marconi announces that he has 
received signals by wireless telegraphy from England at his 
station in Newfoundland ... Chili proposes a basis of settlement 
with Argentina ... The Court of Inquiry condemns Admiral 
Schley ... The Australian Federal Parliament adjourns till 
January 14th. 

Dec. 16.—Lord Rosebery delivers his long expected speech at 
Chesterfield ... A memorial service is held at St. Paul’s for 
those who have fallen in the War ... The new canal treaty is 
ratified in the U.S. Senate by seventy-two votes to six ... The 
opening session of the Sugar Bounties Conference is held at 
Brussels ... Signor Ferri, Socialist leader, is suspended in the 
Italian Chamber ... The Chinese Court leaves Kai-Fong-Fu for 
Pekin ... Mr. MacLaren’s team defeat Australia at Sydney by 
an innings and 124 runs, 

Dec. 17.—The Anglo-American Cable Company _ threatens 
Signor Marconi with an injunction if he continues his experi- 
ments in Newfoundland Admiral Schley files a Bill of 
Exception against the finding of the Court of Inquiry ... Debate 
; ... The 
South Australian Parliament passes the Constitution Bill ... The 
United States Chargé d’Affaires despatches a Dragoman to meet 
the brigands who have Miss Stone in captivity, with instructions 
. make an offer of £14,000 for her liberation and that of Mme. 
Tzilka. 

Dec, :18.—A meeting of the. Liberal Association in the Town 
Hall, Birmingham, is broken up by. a mob, Windows are 
smashed and many people are injured, one fatally, . The police 
finally charge and disperse the crowd, . Mr. Lloyd George, the 
principal speaker, escapes in policeman’s clothes ... The Privy 
Council, presided over by the Lord Chancellor, states the 
reasons why it refused Marais’s appeal ...,, The Freedom of the 
City of Dublin is conferred upon John Redmond, M.P. ... The 
Convention of Capital and Labour meets in New York. It 
elects a committee comprising twelve representatives of capital, 
twelve of labour, and twelve independent gentlemen to work 
for the harmonisation of capital and labour ... Mr. Conor 
O’Kelly, M.P., is sentenced to two months’ imprisonment for 
“unlawful assembly” M. Caillaux, French Finance 
Minister, submits an amended Budget, which, instead of a 
deficit, shows a surplus ‘of £5,840 ..: The Malta Council of 
Government in Committee rejects the provision made for educa- 
tion as a protest against the imposition of the English language 
and fresh taxation, 

Dec. 19.—The Secretary of. War announces that additional 
drafts are te be raised to reinforce the Imperial. Yeomanry in 
South Africa. Married men will be accepted ... A Cabinet 
Council is held at the’ Foreign Office :... Tne Uganda raiiway 
i> -ompleted to Victoria Nyanza ... The American House of 
Representatives adjourns over Christmas ... President Roosevelt 
appoints two coloured men ‘to office. Mr. Crosslind to be 
Minister to Liberia, and Mr, Dancy to be Recorder of Deeds at 
Washington ... An appalling disaster occurs at Messrs. Jones 
and Laughlin’s blast furnace at Pittsburg, U.S.A. Ten men 
are burned to death ... The Captain: of ‘the Norddeutscher- 
Lloyd ss, Neckar is committed to prison at Freemantle, Australia, 
ox breaking the seals on his stores and refusing to pay the 
ne. 

Dec. 20,—The emissary of the Sultan of Turkey is not 
alowed to land at Koweyt,. Persian Gulf, where a British 
cruiser and gunboat are lying at anchor ... Important statement 


fc 
fi 


by the Austrian Prime Minister urging the necessity of putting 
an end to the paralysis of’ Parliament ... The first locomotive 
reaches Port Florence, the terminus of the Uganda railway on 
Lake Victoria Nyanza ... Serious railway accident near Pader- 
born, Westphalia ; 14 personskilled ... Nodiz Fort, on the Mekran 
coast, is stormed bya British force of Baluchis; the Persian 
raiders who had occupied it are severely handled, and Muhamad 
Ali, their leader, is killed. 

Dec. 21.—Headmasters’ Conference concludes at Cambridge 
... J. P. Hayden, M.P., is sentenced to twenty-one days’ 
imprisonment for ‘‘ unlawful assembly ” ... The commander of 
the British gunboat at Koweyt hauls down the Turkish flag from 
the residence of Sheikh Mubarak, replacing it by the Sheikh’s 
own flag as a token of the latter’s independence ... Reported 
outbreak of a serious rising against President Castro, of 
Venezuela; headed by General Mendoza ... General Miles is 
informed by President Roosevelt that he has been’ guilty of a 
gross breach of discipline in commenting as he did upon the 
findings of the Schley Court of Inquiry ... A divorce is granted 
between the Grand Duke and Duchess of Hesse. 

Dec. 22.—The anniversary of Prince George’s arrival in Crete 
is celebrated by the inhabitants ... President Loubet unveils 
Baudin’s statue in Paris. 

Dec. 23.—A slight explosion sets fire to a train on the Liver- 
pool Electric Overhead Railway ; the train is completely burned 
up in a tunnel, and six people lose their lives ... Sir Edward 
Fry delivers his award in the Grimsby fishing dispute ... The 
export of horses and mules is prohibited in Buenos Ayres ... 
Mr. Leake forms a new Ministry in Western Australia ... The 
Japanese Budget shows a surplus of £4,600,000. 

Dec, 24.—Chili and Argentina arrive at a satisfactory under- 
standing on the basis of arbitration by King Edward VII. ... 
General Mendoza is defeated by the Government troops at 
Villadrema, Venezuela ... Marquis Ito arrives in. London ... 
Senator Hanna announces the willingness of the Republican 
members of the Canal Committee to reconsider the Panama 
route ... Mr. Jasper Tully, M.P., and Mr. J. O, O’Donnell, 
M.P., are sentenced to one’ month and two months’ imprison- 
ment respectively for ‘‘ unlawful assembly.” 

Dec. 25.—Mr. Shaw, Governor of Jowa, is to succeed Mr. 
Gage as Secretary of the Treasury at Washington ... The dif- 
ference between the Cabinet and the Constitutional party in 
Japan with regard to the Budget is settled by Marquis Ito. 

Dec. 26.-—The Zionist Congress is opened at Basle by Dr, 
Herzl. 

Dec. 27.—The Brazilian Senate approve of the agreement for 
the delimitation of the boundary between British Guiana and 
Brazil ... The annual meeting of the Indian National Congress 
is held at Calcutta, over 5,000 attend .... The Bulgarian Cabinet 
resigns .... The draft of the new commercial treaty between 
Russia and Italy is signed at St. Petersburg. 

Dec. 28.-—Relations between Germany and Venezuela become 
strained ... The proposed public demonstration in Malta in 
support of the petition to the King is prohibited by the British 
Government. 

Dec. 30.—The German Ambassador gives the United States 
Government official assurances regarding German action in 
Venezuela ... The International Socialist Bureau meets at 
Brussels, : 

Dec. 31.—The modus vivendi with regard to lobster fishing o~ 
the French shore of Newfoundland expires to-day, 


The War. 

Dec. 2.—Lord Kitchéner reports 32 Boers killed, 18 wounded, 
256 prisoners, and 14 surrenders for week ending to-day. 

Dec. 3.—General Bruce Hamilton surprises a laager on 
Osbock, near Ermelo; 93 Boers are captured. 

Dec. 9.—Report of attack made by Boers under Maritz on 
Tontellbosch Kop, West Cape Colony, which was successfully 
repulsed ... Since Dec. 2nd 31 Boers are reported killed, 17 
wounded, 352 captured, and 35 surrendered .,. Colonel Wilson 
with Kitchener’s Scouts narrowly escapes capture by De Wet. 

Dec, 10.—General Bruce Hamilton’s column surprises the 
Bethel commando at Trichardsfontein ; 7 Boers are killed and 
131 captured. 
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Dec. 13.—General Bruce Hamilton surprises Piet Viljoen’s 
laager at Witkrantz; 16 Boers killed, 70 captured, and: one of 
Benson’s guns retaken. 

Dec. 15.—Commandant Badenhorst is captured at Waterberg. 

Dec. 16.—Commandant Kritzinger is severely wounded and 
captured while attempting to rescue a comrade on the block- 
house line near Hanover Road ... Since December gth, 31 
Boers are reported killed, 7 wounded and 372 captured, 

Dec. 17.—The Stock Exchange is opened at Johannesburg. 

Dec. 18.—General De Wet attacks General Dartnell near 
Landberg, in Bethlehem district. He is repulsed after several 
hours’ fighting. 

Dec. 19.—Major Bridgford with 200 men is attacked by 300 
Boers under Britz, and overwhelmed at Begin-der-Lyn in Trans- 
valia ... Colonel Park is attacked at Nylstroom and _ loses 
7 men killed, 6 officers, and 18 men wounded. 

Dec. 20.—Colonel Damant is attacked by the Boers under M. 
Botha at Tafelkop, his troops are very severely handled, 2 
officers and 20 men being killed, Colonel Damant, 2 officers, 
and 17 men wounded, Boers then retire, taking the two British 
guns with them before Colonel Remington’s advance ... Trial 
of Commandant Scheepers begins at Graaf Reinet; thirty 
charges are preferred against him. 

Dec. 21.—The trial of Scheepers is suspended owing to illness 
of the prisoner, 

Dec. 23.—Since December 16th 45 Boers are reported killed, 
25 wounded, 310 captured, and 35 surrendered. 

Dec. 25.—General De Wet, with about 1,000 Boers, attacks 
and captures the camp of Imperial Yeomanry at Tweefontein ; 
six officers, including the commander (Major Williams), and 55 
men are killed ; eight officers and 50 men are wounded ; four 
officers and 246 men are captured, but are released. .A gun and 
a pom-pom fall into the hands of the Boers. 

Dec. 27.—The trial of Scheepers is resumed. 

Lord Kitchener reports many small engagements, convoy 
attacks, etc., throughout the month. During the latter half the 
Boers have shown great activity, and many ‘‘regrettable inci- 
dents ” have been reported. Many small Boer camps have been 
captured, Trials and sentences of imprisonment and banishment 
are reported in all the Cape Colony districts. Plague is reported 
from Mossel Bay. Our casualties have been exceptionally 
heavy. Additional drafts are to be raised to reinforce the 
Imperial Yeomanry. 


Speeches upon the War and the Political Situation. 

Dec. 4.—Mr. W. Churchill, at Birmingham ... Lord Coleridge, 
at Putney ... Mr. Birrell and Mr. Lloyd-George, at Derby. 

Dec. 5.—Lord Selborne, at Fulham, 

Dec. 6.—Lord Tweedmouth, in London. 

Dec. 7.—Mr. Joshua Rowntree, at Nottingham. 

Dec. 10.—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Dunfermline ... 
Mr. Wyndham, at Exeter ... Mr. Chamberlain, at Liverpool. 

Dec, 11.—Mr. Brodrick, at Glasgow ... Sir Edward Grey, at 
Bristol ... Mr. Ritchie, at Croydon ... Mr. A, Chamberlain, at 
Liverpool .,. Mr. T. W. Russell, at Kilrea. 

Dec. 12.—Lord G, Hamilton, at Chiswick ...Lord Monkswell, 
at Chelsea. 

Dec, 13.—Lord Londonderry, at Newcastle ... 
London, ~ 

Dec. 14.—Mr. Dillon, at United Irish League meeting ... Sir 
W. Pease, at Bloomsbury. 

Dec. 16.—Mr. G. Balfour, at Birmingham 
at Chesterfield. 

Dec. 18.—Mr. T. W. Russell, in County Fermanagh ... Mr. 
Lloyd-George, at Birmingham. 

Dec, 19.—Mr, Asquith, at Bilston .. 
pool ... Sir E, Clarke, in London. 


Other Speeches. 

Dec. 5.—Herr Bebel, in the Reichstag, on the Tariff Bill ... 
The Prince of Wales, Lord Rosebery, Lord Salisbury, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, in the City, on Empire building. 

Dec. 9.—Lord Rosebery and Mr..W, H. Long, in London, 
on the L.C.C. 

Dec. 10.—Sir E. Monson, in Paris, on Arbitration ... Mr. 
Chaplin and Mr. Hanbury, in London, on Agriculture ... 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, at Hawarden, on Volunteers, 


Mr. Long, in 


... Lord Rosebery, 


. Sir R. Reid, at Liver- 


Mr. Hall Caine, at Manchester, on Society Con- 
.« Count 


Dec. 11. 
ditions ... Sir E. Clarke, in London, on Anarchis 
yon Biilow, on the Polish troubles. ' 

Dec. 17.—Mr. A. Balfour, in London, on Scientific Training. 

Dec. 19.—German Emperor, in Berlin, on Sculpture. 

Dec, 21.—Lord Rosebery, at Swansea, on Civic Duty. 


OBITUARY. 
Nov. 30.—Edward John Eyre (ex-Governor of Jamaica), 86 
Prof. Albrecht Weber (German Orientalist), 76. 


Dec. 1.—Thomas Clarke Luby (prominent Fenian at New 
York), 76 ... Surgeon-General Harvey, 59. 
Dec. 4.—Sir William MacCormac (eminent surgeon), 65 


Kk. G. W. Gribb (Oriental scholar), 44. 

Dec. 6.—Sir Charles Legard (Yorkshire Baronet), 54 ... 
Canon the Hon. Douglas Hamilton-Gordon (Prebend of Calne 
in Salisbury Cathedral), 77 ... F. W. Robinson (novelist), 70. 

Dec. 7.—Jacob Heinrich Krelage (Dutch horticulturist), 77. 

Dec. 9.—Major Clement Walker-Heneage, V.C. (a veteran 
of the Light Brigade), 70. 

Dec. 11.—Professor Joseph H. Thayer (American Theological 
Teacher), 72. 

Dec, 13.—Admiral Sir George Elliott, K.C.B., 88. 

Dec. 16.—Archdeacon David Lewis, of Carmarthen ... Sir 
Francis de Winton (former Controller of the Household of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales), 66 ... Dr, Heinrich Duentzer 
(biographer of Goethe), 88. 

Dec. 17.—M. Herbette (formerly French Ambassador at 
Berlin), 62. 

Dec, 18.—Rev. George Renand (formerly tutor to Lords 
Rosebery, Aberdeen, George Hamilton, and Methuen), 87. 

Dec. 19.—Rev. Thomas Wakefield (veteran African mis- 
sionary). 

Dec. 20.—W. W. 
Secretary). 

Dec. 21.—Colonel Sir Henry Collett (Indian officer), 65. 

Dec, 23.—Sir G. H. Gilbert (agricultural chemist); 84 ... 
Mr. Onslow Ford (sculptor and Royal Academician), 49. 

Dec. 26.—Sir Noel Paton (eminent painter), 80. 

Dec. 27.—J. R. Rogers (Governor of the State of Washington, 
U.S.A.) ... Senator Sewell (New Jersey Republican), 66. 

Dec. 28.—David Law (water-colour painter), 65. 

Dec. 29.—David P, Thompson (former United States Minister 
to Turkey), 68. 


Pethick (Li Hung Chang’s American 

















Photograph by\ [Elliott and Fry. 


The late Sir Wm. MacCormac. 
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‘*O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as ithers see u3.”—BURNS. 


Punch published last month a cartoon which represented John Bull looking into a picture in which he was 
pottrayed by-a German artist as a kind of ogre with his fingers dripping with blood. “ There must be some- 
thing wrong with your glasses,” says honest John Bull. “I’m sure I don’t look like that!” John Bull is quite 
right, at least to this extent, that he does not intend to look like that ; but it may give honest John furiously to 
think to discover that, whether the artist is German, Russian, American, or French, they all paint him very 
much as he appears on the German canvas. It may occur to him that the glasses of all these various 
international artists cannot be so entirely out of focus; that there must be something in his present demeanour 
and actions.to occasion so extraordinary a delusion, if delusion it be, on the part of contemporary artists. 


In the caricatures of all nations we find expressed with brutal candour the salient features of the impression 
which we produce upon our neighbours. In these pages we are able to answer Burns’ prayer. Here we can see 
ourselves as others see us ; and although we may be filled with pity for the poor misguided creatures who could so 
misconceive our heroic actions, prompted by such sublime self-sacrifice, the fact that all these observers can blunder 
$0 egregiously may perchance infuse a little modesty into the criticisms which we pass upon our neighbours. [f the 
foreign atmosphere should have such an extraordinary effect in distorting John Bull’s lineaments and misrepresenting 
bis conduct; the same influence may render equally inaccurate our most confident judgments upon what we are 
pleased to describe as the follies and‘crimes of our neighbours. 


Thus we arrive by a somewhat roundabout way at that noblest of all sayings, “ Judge not, that ye be not judged. 
For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged, and with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
you again.” eee 

. In the caricatures of the month the chief topics are the South African War everywhere ; in Germany the customs 
tariff ; in America President Roosevelt's message. 1 will open the collection of caricatures of the war by reproducing 
on a very diminished scale the spirited cartoon with which the South African Review endeavoured to cheer up the 
hearts of South African loyalists by prophesying a steady but sure progress towards peace and prosperity. 

Lord Salisbury told us last month 
that the opinion of the Colonials 
who, after all, are sitting in judgment 
on their own case—outweighs the 
Opinion of all foreign Powers. This 
is consolatory, because if the carica- 
turists afford us any guide as to the 
judgment of our contemporaries, the 
South African four-in-hand is not 
heading for peace and prosperity, but 
towards universal smash. One of the 
most vigorous cartoonists, the carica- 
turist of J/ Papagallo, embodied 
in the accompanying picture the « 
present condition of British credit. 

The artist of // Papagallo has to 
depend upon a somewhat inadequate 
interpreter into English, the English 
version of the legend being sometimes 
excruciatingly funny. 

The same idea is expressed in a 
more artistic manner by the artist of 
Lustige Blatter, which represents the 
burial of the might of England in the 
cemetery of nations, 

The portrait of Mr. Chamberlain 
as the little dog at the heels of Mr. 
Rhodes’s gravedigger accurately indi- The ‘South African Four-in-Hand ! 


cates the German conception of the “If on the right road,-don’t dii , cients 
° er . road, dont drive your horses at a breaknec’ ce,-or you ma set 
relative position of the two men. the coach.”—Lord Milner, at Maritcburg. Shits Pre 
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Mr. Chamberlain, as usual, figures most conspicu- 
ously in the Continental cartoons. It is the irony 
of fate that the man who, at Leicester, publicly 
complimeated the German press upon not being 
guilty of such offensive cartoons as those which 
disgraced the, gutter-press of Paris, should be dealt 
with much more savagely by German caricaturists 
than..by those of any other nation in the world. 
Lustige Blatter, in one special Beer number, repre- 
sented a great red ‘devil hauling Mr.. Chamberlain 
into the flames of hell. He is already on tne thres- 
hold, behind him are other figures, even more con- 
spicuous, but none with a more agonised expression. 
The tormentor hurries ‘thenreup with the assurance 
that it won’t be long. 

Chamberlain as Herod is a familiar figure, but some- 
times he shares the Herodian elevation with’ Mr. 
Rhodes. In one cartoon an English and a Scotch 
soldier are looking at Raphael’s cartoon of the Massacre 
of the Innocents. Says one to the other: “What a 
bungler of a child-murderer.” “ Yes, indeed,” is the 
reply ; “Rhodes would’ have done ever so much 
better.” 

One of the German Christmas cartoons bor- 
rows an idea from Dickens, and represents Mr. 
Chamberlain as the New Scrooge, round whom, as he 
slumbers in an easy-chair, there hover the ghosts of 
the 10,000 babies done to death in the Concentration 
Camps. 

The modern Massacre of the Innocents which is 
going on in Africa has produced a profound im- 
pression upon the mind of all Continental nations. 
In one cartoon Santa Claus is represented by one 
cartoonist, who borrows a hint from M. Rostand} as 
travelling over the veldt heavily laden with little 
coffins, - Le Rive. represents the Empress of Russia 


nursing her child, while she is adjured by the 
weeping Boer women presenting their dying children 
to sympathise with the sufferings of their murdered 
infants. 





Lustige Blitter.| 








The World’s Peace Court. 


“* To the others their fate is allotted ; they rest in honour and peace; bury 
deep the power of England ; it rests in nation-slaughter and shame,” 











Our just words will 
shake so much of other 
adversary, and the uni- 
versal English Empire's 
House will be shattered 
as paper by the wind. 
Man who is hard as the 
iron, you look as you 
would see the sun; but 
the others disgrace have 
given you the gold crutch. 
It seems a dream; but it 
is reality.—/ Papagadlo, 
Bologna. 














Kladderadatsch.| (Berlin. 

Von Biow : “It’s a good 
thing you are doing that un- 
officially! When- my turn 
comes I can serve you another 
nice little turn officially.” 





Lustige Blitter.) 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s protestations of the extreme humanity with 
which he wages war evoke shrieks of contemptuous amusement. One 
of the most popular cartoons was that which parodied his Edinburgh 
speech by representing him roasting his Christmas goose alive, and 
protesting ali the while that no one ever cooked a goose more humanely. 

The other part of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech—that in which he was 
held to have insulted the honour of the German Army—provoked 
any number of cartoons in the German press, of which we reproduce 
one from Kladdcradatsch as a sample of the rest. 

This picture gives a vivid representation of the popular estimate 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
speech. It represents him 
climbing up the flagstaff 
for the purpose of muti- 
lating and disfiguring the 
honour of Germany. 

Mr. Chamberlain has 
been more caricatured 
than any living man, but it is probable that no 
more odious caricature has appeared than that 
which represented him in rags, accompanied by 
a decrepit and weeping John Bull, as a suppliant 
on the doorsteps of the Goddess of Fortune who 
scornfully refuses him alms. 

Many of the cartoonists, and especially in 
Germany, have made the King the subject for 
their unkind attentions. Nothing that the 
French caricaturists published a couple of years 
ago about the Queen can exceed in virulence 
the cartoons that have been devoted to His 
Majesty, -The favourite idea of the foreign 
cartoonist is to represent the King smirched 
from head to foot with human blood. One 
picture represents the King as swimming’in a 
sea of human blood. Another, that appeared 
in Ulk, represents the King preparing for the 
coronation by polishing his crown with a hand- 
kerchief which is dipped in a basin of Boers’ 
blood. A prayer book, with a bloody smirch 
upon its open page, lies beside the basin. Der 
Wahre Jacob represents the King and the 
Sultan at dinner. The King fills the Sultan’s 
glass with blood poured from a bottle labelled 
“The Transvaal,” while the Sultan returns the 
compliment by filling the King’s from the bottle 
“ Armenia.” “ Pyoszt, brother soul! Here’s to 
the health of our humane method of warfare ! ” 





Kladderadatsch.| [Berlin. 


‘*T have the honour, gracious lady, to wish yor' 
pleasant holidays.” 
‘* No begging allowed here. Be off with you !’ 
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It is by no 
means only in 
Germany that 
Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s exploits at- 
tracted con- 
temptuous atten- 
tion. 

One 
which 
prompted many 
cartoons has 
been the refusal 
of the Hague 
Council to take 
any notice of the 
appeal of the 
Boers for arbi- 
tration. One of 
the most effec- 
tive of these 
represented the 
Tsar asa gigantic 
peace idol, with 
an enormous im- 
perial mantle 
stretching wide around his feet, and towering high above 
the tiny mortals who at a distance appear as rats or mice 
at his feet, and the lament is raised that he is too high 
and too great to listen to the cry of woe which rises 
from the Boers. 

A Stuttgart cartoon represents the Boers being turned 
away from the Hague Tribunal with the familiar cry: 
“ Away with Him,” on the ground that he has committed 
a breach of diplomatic etiquette. But the real prompter 
of the decision is shown in the figure of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who stands behind in the shape of a skeleton 


theme 
has 





Humoristische Blitter| 


Good Advice to the Delegates of the 
Peace Conference. 


(Vienna. 


“ Chain up this dog first.” 





[ Moonshine. 


Only a Hint. 


Joun Butt: “ Now, come away, Joey, and let them sleep for the winter 
I’m not afraid of being stung, but I should like a quiet Christmas.” 
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[Minneapolis Fournal. 
Putting his Foot in his Mouth. 


Wortnp: “ There was a time when that interested me, but it’s 
getting to be a horrible chestnut now.” 


Tut 
with an eyezlass in his right eye-socket, and in his 
hand a scythe dripping with blood. 

The war upon women in South Africa affords themes 
for many a cartoon. The Dutch Amsterdammer, whose 
cartoons are among the best drawn of any, has repeatedly 
illustrated this phase of the subject. 





[ Be: lin. 


Lustige Blétter.| 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Speech. 


“No creature was ever killed so humanely as this one,” said 
Chamberlain. And here he has roasted his Christmas goose alive. 



























Fudge.) 





Mend the Link. 


Jupce To Uncie Sam: “ McKinley said, ‘ We must have more ships.’ 


” 


One ingenious cartoonist suggests .a new use for con- 
centration camps, and shows. Kitchener, Chamberlain, 
Rhodes, Brodrick, Milner, and Salisbury behind the 
barbed wire. 

The only other subject which competes with the South 
African war in the German papers is the struggle over 
the new Tariff Bill. 

The cartoons which touch upon the relations between 
Britain and America are numerous. ‘The sarcastic 
English view-of the present relations between John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan is satirically expressed by Mr. 
Max Beerbohm. 

The American view of the Clayton-Bulwer Settlement 
is expressed less maliciously but not less significantly by 





Minneapolis Fournal.| 


Minneapolis Times.) 


Likely to Catch the Whole West 
Indian Group. 


“OF REVIEWS. 





This Wise Old World. 


Mr. Terra Frrma: “ Well, I fail to see anything What if the Japanese should apply it to Jack 
revol..tionary or a'arming in this Document.” ant when next he visits Japan? 


Kladderadatsch.} 


{ Berlin, 


The Struggle over the German Tariff Bill. 


Mr. Davenport as the surrender of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to Uncle Sam. 

That the surrender of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty will 
be followed by a further extension of American sove- 
reignty is expressed by some cartoonists, notably by the 
extremely clever artist of the J/inneapolis Journal. 

President Roosevelt’s Message did not lend itself much 
to caricature. Its reception abroad was happily hit off 
by the Winucapolis Times. 






7 | » WEEP 
WATICE TwAT Awe FORTGR Déwm TO COME Alone HERE 
SHALE READ AND WwALTE m s¢ 
Sone Japanese Tomave 
CR Cnop OFF HS HEAD 
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Sydney Bulletin.| 
The Education Test. 
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Minneapolis Fournal.) 


Putting up Higher Barriers. 





Sydney Bulletin.) 


What Uncle Sam is coming to. 


The make-up of ‘Brother Jonathan” 
wil] have to be materially reconstructed 
if this sort of thing goes on. 
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Svdney Bulletin.) 









Joun Butt to BrorHer JonaTHan: “ Oh, sir, 
please, sir, do let us young Hanglo-Saxons s‘and 
shoulder to shoulder agin the world. Think of our 
common tongue! Think of that there Mayflower ! 
Oh, sir, sir, ain’t blood thicker than water ?” 

Brother Jonathan guesses the At-lantic is not 
com-posed of blood. 





Australia’s Lie for Britain’s Sake. 


“* Tisn’t the colour I object to: that’s nothin’—it’s the sp:llin’,” 


The question of Shipping Subsidies 
is energetically pressed by one section 
of the Republican Party represented 
by Fudge. ; 

The Chinese. Exclusion Bill ener- 
getically demanded by the North 
American appears to have the support 
of an overwhelming majority of the 
Legislature. 

This question of Chinese exclusion 
brings American and Australian into 
close accord.;:The Australian, how- 
ever, is keen to see the inconsistency 
of the American expansionists ' who 
are all for annexing the Filipinos 
while professing a holy horror at the 
intrusion of men of colour. 

The Sudletin is much exercised 
by the false pretence behind which 
Mr. Chamberlain has consented. to 
exclude coloured immigrants from . 
Australia. The Colonial -Secretary 
refused to exclude men of colour, but 
suggested that the same end might be 
attained by enforcing an educational 
test. 

** For Miscellaneous Caricatures 
see advertisement pages. 
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SKETCH. 


THE MARQUIS ITO, JAPAN’S GREATEST STATESMAN. BY ALFRED STEAD. 


UFFICIENT attention has hardly as yet been 
paid to the fact that Marquis Ito, the maker 
of New Japan and her greatest man, is 

now in England, after having visited the capitals 
of Europe. . Although to the great majority of 
people at large the Marquis is the only Japanese 
leader whose name is known, it is seldom that 
he is thought of in the same way as our own great 
statesmen. Japan is so far away and, until now, 
has: been content to grow more and more powerful 
without advertising herself. The peoples of the 
outer world have grown into the habit, or rather 
continued in it, of regarding Japan together with 
China, and the Japanese as slightly modified Chinese. 
The war so successfully waged by Japan on China 
in 1895-96 brought for the first time the difference 
between the two countries into universal prominence. 
The name of Marquis Ito then received a more tan- 
gible meaning to the world at large. Since that date 
it has always been his name which has figured in 
Japanese telegrams in the world’s press. Hence it is 
not only our statesmen who should receive him as a 
colleague ; the people should accord him the wel- 
come due to the greatest man of a sister nation, 
And this is right and as it should be. Great and 
gifted as are the other great Japanese statesmen, 
Count Inouye, Count Okuma, Marquis Yamagata, 
Count Matsukata—that glorious group of intellects, 
reared in an Oriental civilisation, which has led Japan 
to its present great position—none of these would 
grudge Marquis Ito his world-wide fame. Writing 
of’him, one of the cleverest of the younger statesmen 
says: “ He is the present and the future of our country 
personified in one individual ; and in spite of all the 
attacks of party politics, he is still the man to whom 
all and every one turn their eyes whenever the country 
is in trouble, whether he be in or out of office.” In 
power or out of power, leading a Cabinet or in retire- 
ment at his villa of Oiso, Marquis Ito is always the 
guiding voice of the nation. The formation of a new 
non-Ito Cabinet is always preceded by a veritable 
procession of prospective Cabinet-makers to visit the 
Marquis at Oiso. And up to the present, ever since 
the first Cabinet was formed, Marquis Ito has been 
virtual Prime Minister of Japan. The people of Japan, 
from the highest to the lowest, have confidence in their 


leader, and, although sometimes those newspapers which 
rely on the lower classes for readers attack Marquis 
Ito fiercely, no crisis can arise without the whole 
nation turning to him as one man for guidance and 
help. 

MARQUIS ITO AND THE EMPEROR. 

Marquis Ito has always had, and still enjoys to the 
full, the confidence of His Majesty the Emperor, and 
the latter realises very clearly how much he owes to 
his leading statesman. It must be confessed—and I 
think that Marquis Ito himself would be most glad to 
acknowledge it—that much of the completeness of his 
political supremacy has risen from his being the con- 
fidential adviser and friend of the Emperor. For it 
must be remembered that, however great any man 
may. become in Japan, he is as nothing compared 
to the Emperor in the sight of the multitude. I give 
the following story, which may or may not be true, 
in proof of thts statement. This year Marquis Ito 
attended the funeral of Mr. Hoshi, his assassinated 
political colleague, and uttered a funeral oration at 
the temple. The next day several of the cheaper 
papers catering to the masses denounced him for 
having proceeded directly to the presence of the 
Emperor in the same garments as he had worn at the 
funeral. ‘This was held to have desecrated the 
Imperial presence, and one paper went so far as to 
print a statement that an official of the Imperial 
Household had emulated Henry II. in his outspoken 
desire regarding Thomas-a-Becket. This story, of 
which no one knew the truth or falseness, caused 
quite a commotion in Tokyo. The people might well 
have been satisfied that the man who had given to the 
Emperor so much increase of power was surely one 
who might be absolved from any desire to desecrate 
his presence. The Emperor has conferred upon the 
Marquis every sign of his confidence and his favour, 
on one occasion decorating him with an order until 
then reserved for royal personages. 

THE GREATNESS OF THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 

Marquis Ito may be compared to Bismarck, or to 
Napoleon; but there are, in fact, no Westerns by whose 
achievements his can be measured. His work stands 
out unique in the world’s history, as Japan’s growth is 
alone in a class by itself. Most nations are content 
to become great in hundreds of years. Japan has 
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arisen from nothing, according to Occidental ideas, 
and in thirty odd years has become the holder of the 
balance of power in the Far East. The Marquis Ito 
has been the principal figure and worker in this 
marvellous, this unprecedented national change. To 
no other man: in this world has it been given 
to look back. from the comparatively early - age 
of sixty years, and. see such a life’s work lying 
behind him. What changes he has seen and brought 
about since his birth in September, 1841 ! 

So. few people have yet realised the greatness of 
Japan’s growth that it is hardly to be wondered at that 
they do not accord to Marquis Ito the full palm of 
praise for his work, ‘This, however, will be more and 
more generously accorded as the truer knowledge of 
the new Japan grows amongst the other nations of the 
world. From Marquis Ito himself people will learn 
little of his work : he is reticence itself upon personal 
matters. Imbued as he is with ideas of Occidental civili- 
sation, he is not free from Oriental ideas of modesty. 
However, his accomplishments speak for themselves, 
and no student of Japan can ignore them. 

All his life he has been in Government service, 
ever since his return from his first visit to foreign 
lands, when as a mere boy, accompanied by ‘the 
present Count Inouye, he made his way by sailing 
vessel to England to study (in 1863). On his return 
he was able to do yeoman service to his country in 
her troubles with the foreign nations just about the 
time of the bombardment of Shimoneseki. Then, 
though very young, he was the real representative of 
Japan in treating with the foreign ministers. 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS OF OFFICE. 


After the Restoration he was appointed Governor 
of the Prefecture of Hyogo, in May, 1868. He re- 
ceived this post because of the establishment of the 
foreign port of Kobe, close to. the town of Hyogo, it 
being already recognised that Ito, young as he was, 
was best fitted to hold intercourse with foreigners. In 
1869 it was found necessary, for the good of the 
Government, to appoint him as Under Vice-Minister 
of Finance, and in 1870 he went to America to study 
the monetary system, and spent nearly twelve months 
there. After his return his official progress was very 
rapid. In 1873 he was a member of the Cabinet, 
ho'ding the Portfolio of Public works, and in 1885 
Marquis Ito formed the first Ito Cabinet, which was 
in office for three years, He, however, participated in 
the next Cabinet by special order of the Emperor. 
During these latter years he had held many other 
offices, such as+President of the Imperial Household, 
of the Privy Council, of the House of Peers, and 
received the rank of Count. In 1892 Ito formed his 
second Cabinet, and remained in office until 1896, 
after the conclusion of the Chinese war, For his 
distinguished services to the State in this war he was 
raised to the rank of Marquis. In 1898 the Marquis 


formed his third, and in 1900 his fourth Cabinet, both 
of which only held office for a few months. 
Notwithstanding the many offices which Marquis 


Ito has held at home, he has also frequently been 
despatched for the benefit of his country to foreign 
lands on special missions. In 1871 he made his first 
official visit to Europe and America in the suite of 
Prince Iwakura. His most important mission, how- 
ever, was that of investigation and organisation for 
the framing of a Constitution in 1882. During this 
mission he represented Japan at the Coronation of the 
Tsar Alexander III. of Russia. In 1885 Marquis 
(then Count) Ito went to China to settle the Korean 
problem, and in 1897 he accompanied H.I.H. Prince 
Arisugawa to the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 
And now Marquis Ito is making his fifth visit to Europe ! 
This brief account of his offices and political missions 
gives but a faint idea of the ceaseless activity of the 
Marquis on behalf of his country. 
PATRIOTIC PROGRESS. 

Marquis Ito was helped on in his great work of 
transformation when the Japanese people realised 
that it was necessary to meet the foreigners on their 
own ground if Japan was to remain Japanese. In 
forcing the people to accept that view Marquis Ito 
did what was perhaps his greatest work for his 
country. It was this that induced the samurai and 
nobles to cut off their topknot, lay aside their two 
swords, and conform to Occidental ideas. By gain- 
ing his end in the way he did Marquis Ito preserved 
all the old samurai spirit for the work of national 
development, and it is this spirit largely which has 
made possible the new Japan of to-day. 

MARQUIS ITO AND HIS CONSTITUTION. 

Having made this great change, in 1883 he drew 
up a Constitution for Japan, and changed an absolute 
monarchy into a constitutional one as easily as another 
man might change a misspelt word. Of this great 
work Marquis Ito told me only this year “that the 
work was very difficult and productive of much 
thought. There had never been a Constitution in 
Japan to lead me to know what were likely to be the 
most necessary points to be provided for. Even 
when I had decided what was most necessary, it 
required very great care to ensure the proper working out 
of the various provisions. I had always to remember 
that my Constitution was to be a permanent one, and, 
therefore, I had to examine all the possible effects 
likely to arise. And then it was most important that 
all the sacred rights of the Emperor should be safe- 
guarded. I accomplished my task, and it is very 
pleasant to think that it has not been necessary to 
amend the Constitution in any way since its promulga- 
tion.” And this Constitution was the work of a man 
of a little over forty years of age! 

The army and the navy, especially the latter, have 
been the special care of Marquis Ito, and it was his 
national work during the years 1892-96 that enabled 
Japan to beat China so conclusively and so thoroughly. 
The celebrated Ito programme of shipbuilding is now 
nearly completed, and as a result Japan is in posses- 
sion of a strong and homogeneous fleet of moder 
warships. 
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AS A PARTY LEADER, 

In 1900, Marquis Ito formed a party known as the 
Constitutional Political Association, one of the greatest 
steps yet taken in the direction of party government 
in Japan. Some of Marquis Ito’s views on the duty 
of a party, as contained in his manifesto, are full of 
interest :— 

**If a political party,” says the Marquis Ito, “‘ aims, as 
it should aim, at being a guide to the people, it must first 
commence with maintaining strict discipline and order in its 
own ranks, and, above all, with shaping its own conduct with 
an absolute and sincere devotion to the public interests of the 
country ” ; and it must, moreover, at all risks, ‘‘ avoid falling into 
the fatal mistake of giving official ‘posts to men of doubtful 
qualifications simply because they belong to a particular political 
party.” 

The manifesto emphasises also the fact that the appointment 
and dismissal of Ministers pertain, under the Constitution, to the 
prerogative of the Sovereign, and points out that once Ministers 
have been invested with their official functions, it is not 
permissible for members of their party to interfere with them in 
the discharge of their duties. 

MARQUIS ITO IN PRIVATE LIFE. 

But it is well to turn for a moment away from the 
public life of Marquis Ito, and consider him as a man 
living quietly in his villa of Oiso, near Tokyo. It 
was here that I had the pleasure of lunching wi... him 
and talking out a long summer afternoon last year. 
According to the doctors the Marquis was only con- 
valescent, but there was little of the invalid about the 
active, young-looking gentleman who welcomed me 
in his European room. ‘The old statesman is always 
active—too much so for his health, as he never will 
allow attention enough to be taken of his bronchitis 
troubles, which every now and then reassert them- 
selves. His hair and sparse beard are tinged with 
grey, but there is no age in his eyes or in his voice. 
‘hey are those of one who is always young and will 
be till the end. He is ordinarily dressed in European 
garments, a frock coat tightly buttoned and a soft felt 
hat for the garden, when passing from the European 
house to the Japanese one behind it. In common 
with most of the leading Japanese gentlemen, Marquis 
Ito has two houses, one painful and European, and 
the other delightful and Japanese. 


WITH THE MARQUIS ITO AT OISO. 


The room in which we sat before lunch was one 
having a beautiful view towards the loveliest of all 
mountains, Fujiyama: There were two telescopes to 
enable one to obtain a”clearer view in the late summer 
of the countless pilgrims ascending the mountain side. 
On a table in one corner lie copies of the REVIEW OF 
REviEws and the Graphic, for the Marquis is a great 
reader, and reads—as he speaks—-English very perfectly. 
This being so, it was amusing to hear from the Paris 
correspondent of a London morning paper that Marquis 
Ito could not converse with him in English. Would 
not would have been nearer the truth. 

In a larger room near by are countless precious 
articles of jade, presents from the Chinese Emperor ; 
there were many more, but the Japanese Emperor's 
collection has been enriched by the gift of them. 
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The most noticeable feature in the room is the large 
signature of the Chinese Dowager Empress on a large 
kakemono, the bold strokes of the brush testifying 
amply to the character of the artist. 

MARQUIS ITO TALKS ON NEW JAPAN. 

For a long time we sat together talking of Japan 
and her great future, and it was pleasant to hear the 
creator of a nation talk about his work. It was im- 
possible for him to restrain some pride in the result of 
his country’s progress, but he was also quite convinced 
that for a nation there is no such thing as standing 
still; it must be always more and more progress. 
And with it all Marquis Ito was strong on the point 
that however many Western ideas were introduced 
and adopted they must become Japanicised, as have 
all things which have entered the country. Buddhism, 
Confucianism, traditions, arts, etc.—all these are still 
themselves, byt they are Japanese too. Thus it is 
with the nation itself, and will ever be. The Marquis 
spoke very bitterly of the missionaries who came to 
the country and denounced the Japanese as immoral, 
and he expressed himself very decidedly in favour of 
the country being without any outside religion. All 
the educated people, he said, have dushido to guide 
them in their life, the purest teaching of doing right 
combined with the highest code of honour. Why 
then should they wish to adopt a superstition such as 
Christianity, especially as it comes to the country in 
sO many various and conflicting sects and forms ? 

So we talked, looking away over the fringe of pine 
trees on to the still blue sea, dotted here and there 
with fishing boats. 

It was the day before the funeral of Mr. Hoshi, and 
Marquis Ito was to leave for Tokyo that same 
evening. We discussed the troubles of his political 
party, varied by explanations as to the identity of 
numerous portraits of the children of the Imperial 
Family hanging about on the walls. It was a veritable 
nursery of happy-looking children. Everywhere in 
this house as in the other the rooms were decorated, 
the floors were covered with gifts to the distinguished 
statesman. 

A LUNCH AT OISO. 

Soon came the summons to lunch, and we passed 
out into a garden lying on the edge of a steep descent. 
The garden above was Japanese, while below were to 
be seen beds of gay European flowers, and in one 
corner of the garden was a small glasshouse. The 
wife of Marquis Ito it is who is devoted to flowers and 
who spends much of her time in her garden. Soon 
we came to the Japanese house, and found a table 
spread and ready—we had a most excellent European 
repast—with some of Madame’s flowers to decorate 
it. The room was beautiful in its proportions, as, 
indeed, are all purely Japanese rooms, and could not 
lose its beauty even with the admixture of much that 
was foreign. The Marquis gave many reminiscences 
of his busy life—reminiscences which it is not for me 
to give-to the public, but which helped much toa 
better understanding of the development of the nation. 
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In the midst of the meal my host called one of his 
servants and asked for something. The domestic 
seeming embarrassed, the Marchioness interposed and 
explained something, but her husband had his way— 
he had wished to have a favourite dish which was not 
on the menu ! 

After lunch our talk ran upon China, on which 
country the Marquis Ito is one of the best informed 
authorities. He holds that it is necessary for China 
to have either a strong Emperor or else to be rent and 
torn by internal anarchy, 
for years—a seething caul- 
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views, and has proved himself over and over again’ 
invaluable to Marquis Ito. 

Mr. Tsudzuki was at one time on the point of 
coming to London as Japanese Minister.. It is 
an open secret with his friends that when his 
Excellency Baron Hayashi is called to guide the 
foreign policy of his nation, the young statesman 
will probably be his successor at the Legation. 
If he should come, it will but be a continuation 
of the remarkable series of first-class diplomatists 
who have occupied the 
Legation near Victoria. 








dron out of which would 
come some leader of men 
to save the Empire. He 








Mr. Kato and _ Baron 
Hayashi have invested 
those walls with fine tradi- 





tions, and Mr. Tsudzuki 








is of opinion that the 
Chinese army will never 
be formidable as long as 
it is officered by Chinese, 
as corruption will always 
be too rife. After count- 
less cigars have been con- 
sumed, for the Marquis 
ig an inveterate cigar 
smoker, the evening 
shades began to fall and 
I left the villa. 

The feeling of the great- 
ness of the man was 
much intensified by the 
long talk with him, a talk 
which covered a multitude 
of subjects and many 
countries. The Marquis 
Ito was most cordial in 
his expression of friend- 


























is well able to maintain 
them. His experiences 
on this present journey 
will ever be of the 
greatest value to him, 
whether in Japan or in 
Europe, and he _ has 
devoted much time to the 
study of European politics. 
A relation of Marquis Ito, 
Mr. Tsudzuki is the rela- 
tion and son-in-law of 
Count Inonye, and _ if 
heredity counts for any- 
thing, he should be well 
fitted to follow the group 
of older statesmen who 
have called Japan to 
greatness. 
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stant neutrality. 
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THE PRESENT VISIT TO 
EUROPE, 





The objects of the 
Marquis Ito’s visit to 

















There are many things 
in which Europe may 
learn from Japan, and not the least important is 
that shown excellently in the present tour of 
Marquis Ito. Accompanying him, acting as his 
political secretary, is the Hon, K. Tsudzuki, 
member of the House of Peers. Mr. Tsudzuki 
is one of the most influential and prominent of 
the younger statesmen of Japan, and has already 
filled the important position of Vice-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Educated partly in Germany, 
Mr. Tsudzuki speaks German, English, and French 
with equal fluency, and is able to maintain a 
grasp on international affairs far better than many of 
the rising statesmen of Japan. Notwithstanding his 
position and his accomplishments, the younger man 
sinks his individuality absolutely in that of his re- 
nowned leader and relative with most perfect unselfish- 
ness, He has taken part in most of the official inter- 


Europe and America at 
present are not yet made 
known. Conjectures have been made which cover 
an Anglo-American-Japanese Alliance and the float- 
ing of a loan. The reason given is that of health. 
Speaking to an interviewer in Chicago, he said :— 

I am travelling chiefly for my health, and incidentally to 
collect facts concerning American and European trade for the 
Japanese Government . . . . 1 am, however, very anxious to meet 
men in the control of affairs in the United States and England 
.... I have the commercial interests of my country very much 
at heart. We would like to change our tariff regulations and 
impose higher duties on many things we import, but we are 
debarred by treaties with toreign Powers. This does not seem 
fair. Japan is in a most prosperous condition, and is on excellent 
terms with the rest of the world, particularly England and 
America. 


Some further light upon the objects of the tour may 


be gathered from the following extract from a letter 
which I received a few days ago from a prominent 
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Japanese statesman :—“ As to the object of the visit 
of the Marquis, it is manifold. First, there is the 
recuperation of his strength, which, as you know, had 
been rather shattered of late. No wonder! More 
than thirty years of arduous work for the country 
—and that, too, mostly in the Cabinet. Of all living 
Japanese he is the man who had most to do with the 
development of Japan. And I do believe that it is 
most beneficial to himself and to the country that he 
shall refresh himself during his leisure hours, which 
would be impossible for him as long as he stays at 
home, as the proximity of friends and the constant 
touch with the march of events give him no time to 
set his mind at rest. In the next place, there is a 
natural desire to put himself au courant with recent 
developments of different countries he travels through. 
And in the last place, the personal acquaintance with 
the-up-to-date centres of influence of different countries 
cannot but be beneficial to him when the country 
should require his services again.” 
MARQUIS ITO IN EUROPE. 

Whatever may be the reasons made public for the 
present visit, there is no doubt that Marquis Ito is 
availing himself of this opportunity to find ‘out for 
himself the international condition of affairs in Europe. 
Although he has no political mission, nor diplomatic 
powers, it is an open secret that he returns to Japan 
to undertake the task of forming a new Cabinet in the 
newly elected Parliament which will meet in December, 
1902. ‘Thus he will soon enough have the fullest of 
powers to conduct negotiations, and it is then that will 
be seen the fruits of the present journey. It is to the 
credit of the various great Powers that they have 
realised this fact, and have received Marquis Ito rather 
as the future Premier than as the private traveller. 
The Tsar received Marquis Ito in special audience, 
and Count Lamsdorff gave a Ministerial banquet in 
his honour. Both in Russia and in Germany Marquis 
Ito and Mr. Tsudzuk: have received very high decora- 
tions. In Potsdam the Kaiser gave Marquis Ito a 
banquet, in which there is a probability that the last 
traces of Germany’s action after the Chino-Japanese 
war will be removed. From Germany Marquis Ito 
proceeded to Brussels for rest and recreation, and 
arrived in London on December 24th for a stay of 
about two weeks. 


JAPAN AND POSSIBLE ALLIANCES. 

While it is perhaps useless to prophesy what will 
be the results of the European visit, a glance at Japan’s 
present wishes may be of interest. It is these wishes 
which Marquis Ito bears ever in his mind and which 
he will seek to fulfil on his return to Japan. So 
important does the Marquis believe his work to be 
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that he has sent more than one cable to his party in 
Tokio restraining them fron? attacking and over- 
whelming the Government of Marshal Katsura. 
Japan seeks an alliance, offensive and defensive, if 
possible, or failing this, defensive only. Between a 
Russo-Japanese alliance there lies ever a small island 
situated before Masampho Harbour. ‘This island is 
the centre of the Far East, and is a potential Gibraltar, 
ownerless at present, but envied far more than all the rest 
of Korea. ‘This island, the occupation of Port Arthur, 
and the national sentiment, present to the majority 
of the Japanese statesmen insuperable obstacles in the 
way of Russo-Japanese agreement. France goes with 
Russia, and it is to England and Germany that Japan, 
in the person of Marquis Ito, turns her eyes— 

England because of her great fleet and lines of coaling 
stations, and Germany because she has always at com- 
mand three votes in the European Councils. If, how- 
ever, a choice must be made between the two nations, 

Japan will turn to England rather than to Ge many. 

This because of her wealth as well as because of her fleet. 

Japanese statesmen argue that very soon England will 

need friends in the Far East toenable her to maintain her 
sphere of influence over the Yang-tse-Kiang valley. 

The present Viceroy is old and infirm, and will soon 
be followed by a new official, who cannot well be as 
friendiy to England, and may possibly be directly 
inimical to British interests. It is on this, among 
other advantages to England, that Japan counts. | 

will not enter into a discussion of the merits of these 
questions, and merely give them here in order that 

the British public may realise that the visit of Marquis 

Ito is an important, and perhaps an epoch-making, 

one. 

THE WELCOME IN ENGLAND. 

It is to be hoped that England’s welcome will not 
be less hearty and enthusiastic than that of Germany 
or Russia. The opportunity is very great for the 
Government to secure the friendship and support of 
one who controls the actions of a country which is 
paramount in the Far East. Whether he discusses his 
ideas or not, his words are full of importance, and it 
will be well if the Cabinet at Westminster gives 
Marquis Ito as many opportunities as possible to 
instruct them in Far Eastern affairs. Although only 
thirty years old, Japan has much to teach the older 
countries of the world; her thoroughness is well-nigh 
perfect—for example, her army might bring envy into 
the heart of that master-soldier, the German Emperor. 

It would make a great difference in the future 
maintenance of England’s prestige in the Far East if 
King Edward VII. could count upon the friendship of 
the Marquis Ito, the greatest man of Japan, and one 
of the great men of the world. ALFRED STEAD. 
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THE GREATEST SHIPBUILDER THE WORLD HAS EVER SEEN. 


eo \ - 


Sir W. H. White, Director of Naval Construction. 


HIS month there retires from the service of 


Great Britain one of the most remarkable 

public servants whom it has been the good 
fortune of this nation to possess, Sir William H. White, 
for sixteen years Director of Naval Construction of the 
British Navy, has had an opportunity never before 
vouchsafed to any man of 
woman born since the 
And, what 
is even more remarkable, 
he has risen to that oppor- 
tunity, and proved himself 
worthy of it. At the 
present time, when we 
are lamenting, not with- 
out cause, the lamentable 
failures of administrative 
and executive ability in 
the many departments of 
State, it is a consolation 
to allow our mind to rest 
for a brief space upon 
the fact that, with all our 
shortcomings, this nation 
has at least produced a 
man of supreme ability, 
competent to perform a 
task never before laid 
upon mortal shoulders. 

Sir William White has 
broken the records of 
all shipbuilders since the 
days of Noah. He has 
built more ships, bigger 
ships, better ships, in a | 
shorter time, not only than 
any other living man, but 
than any other man who 
ever has lived since the 
world: began. It only 
seems fitting, therefore, that a career so unique, a 
performance so unparalleled, should find recognition 
in the pages of the Review OF REVIEWS. 

It is, of course, absutd to speak of the British Navy, 
which is at this moment sovereign of the seas, as the 
work of any single man. In the construction even of 
the smallest gunboat there are concentrated the labours 
of multitudes of unknown toilers, each of whom con- 
tributed his mite to the completion of the perfect ship. 
But the immense complexity of the modern fighting 
ship demands the co-operation of a great number of 
artificers, each labouring in his own department, and 
all worthy of recognition. 

But in the midst of these unnamed and unnoticed 
thousands there stands out one man supreme, above 
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them all, the man who drew the designs and super- 
intended the construction of the fleet. Sir W. H. 
White is that man. The British flag which floats over 
every naval station is carried upon vessels which owed 
their inception to the fertile and fecund brain of him 
whom, after this month, we shall regret to describe as the 
“late” Director of Naval 
Construction of His 
Majesty's Navy. Big 
ships and little ships, 
mammoth battleships and 
fleet cruisers, down to 
sloops, gunboats, torpedo- 
boats, and torpedo- 
destroyers—he has de- 
signed them all. Never 
was there such a ship- 
builder, and it is probable 
there will never again fall 
to the lot of any single man 
so vast and varied a task. 

Small wonder is it that, 
after sixteen years of such 
unremitting labour, ‘inter- 
rupted only by one break- 
down caused by overstrain 
and overwork, Sir William 
White should find it neces- 
sary, while still in the 
prime of his manhood, to 
retire to recuperate those 
energies which have been 
exhausted in his country’s 
service. 

Since Sir W. H. White 
left Elswick, to take over 
the duties of the Director 
of Naval Construction, he 
has designed and built, 
including those — ships 
which are now being laid down, no fewer than 244 
men-of-war. Of these, 51 were gunboats and 22 sloops. 
All the others were either battleships or cruisers. 
The total roll-call of White ships are :— 
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Sir W. H. White. 
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Armoured cruisers 9... Hig ina pce eae 
Protected cruisers. eave” cpdh, ite a taal sear 
Sloops and gunboats Pre ge cee ie een 
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The construction of these ships involves an 


expenditure, including the money that will be 
needed to complete those now on the stocks, of some- 
thing like 80 millions sterling, exclusive of arma- 
ments, or, roughly, 100 millions with armaments. 
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THE GREATEST SHIPBUILDER THE WoRLD 


THE CASH COST OF OUR NAVY, 

Now the cost value of the effective ships of the 
British fleet, when Sir Williamy White came to the 
Admiralty, was under £37,000,000. He is therefore 
responsible for an expenditure of more than double 
the whole value of the fleet which existed when he 
came up to Whitehall. At the end of the great war 
with Napoleon the whole British Navy represented a 
first cost, always excluding armaments, of £ 10,000,000. 
Fifty years later it had not risen to more than 
418,000,000, In 1878 it had risen to £28,000,000, 
and in 1887, as I have already stated, it stood at 
437,000,000. Sir William’ White’s shipbuilding, 
therefore, comes within £ 10,000,000 of the total value 
of the British fleet of 1813, 1860, 1878, and of 1887. 
Although many of the ships of 1887 are still in 
commission, the effective fleet upon which we depend 
for the maintenance of our naval supremacy is White’s 
fleet. 

WHITE’S FLEET UNDER THE 

The fleet under the white ensign is White’s fleet, 
and the creation of his service at Whitehall. It is the 
phenomenal record of a phenomenal man. Alas! 
that such superb ability should by dire necessity be 
devoted to naval architecture, which, like the grass of 
the field, to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven. 
How different was the work of the great builders in 
stone and mortar, who reared the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages. Fifty cathedrals like of Cologne 
might have been built, to be a source of enjoyment, 
exaltation and inspiration for a thousand years to come ; 
whereas in fifty years all these miracles of human 
ingenuity and architectural genius will have vanished 
from the world. This, however, in no way detracts 
from the intrinsic merit of the achievement accom- 
plished by Sir William White. 

THE REVOLUTION IN SHIPBUILDING. 

The work of the naval architect in the time of 
Nelson was comparatively simple. ‘The ships varied, 
no doubt, considerably in construction between the 
reign of Elizabeth and the reign of Victoria ; but in 
their essentials they were much the same. ‘Till the 
time of the Crimean War, the types of our men-of-war 
varied but little. ‘They were all built of wood ; they 
all carried muzzle-loading guns; they were all pro- 
pelled by sails. In the fifties steam was introduced ; 
in the sixties came the advent of the ironclad ; but it 
is not too much to say that there was a far greater 
revolution wrought in naval shipbuilding between the 
time when Sir William White first entered the 
Admiralty service in 1859 and the time when he left 
it than there was in the previous three hundred years. 
A first-class man-of-war, when the Queen came to 
the throne, cost £120,000. ‘The first ironclads cost 
half a million. Our latest ships cost us fully one 
million sterling, not reckoning armaments. 

FLOATING BOXES OF MACHINERY. 

Between 1884, when “ The Truth about the Navy” 

was published, and 1go1 the cost of a battleship has 
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risen from700,000 to a million; and the increased 
cost has been more than recouped by the increased 
efficiency of the battleship as a fighting machine. 
The old man-of-war, from which we won the 
sovereignty of the seas, was a very simple affair, 
whereas the present ironclad is packed almost as full 
of machinery as a watch. When we speak of the 
engines of a ship, we think almost exclusively of those 
which are employed for propelling. But more than 
half the coal that is borne on board a modern man-of- 
war is used for other purposes than that of propulsion. 
It is employed for lighting the ship and for the genera- 
tion of electricity, and many other purposes. The 
progress of metallurgical science and the science of 
explosives necessitated perpetual alteration of the way 
in which ships had to be built. 
THE CHANGES OF SIXTEEN YEARS. 

If we compare the ships that are now being laid down 
with those which were in our first line when Sir William 
White came to the Admiralty, we find changes so 
great as to amount to a veritable revolution. A ship 
of the old style had a low freeboard, and depended 
for her ‘fighting efficiency almost entirely upon 
four heavy guns, two at the bow and two at the 
stern. She lay low in the water, which rendered it 
difficult to fight her guns when the-sea was rough. In 
many cases ships were only partially armoured ; their 
ends were matchwood, and they had*Weak auxiliary 
armaments. The, fighting ship of to-day is very 
different. She rides high in the water, offering, no 
doubt, a better target to the enemy's guns. She is 
much better protected with armour, and her auxiliary 
armament is hardly second in importance to’ that of 
her great guns. ‘The thick armour on the new ships, 
instead of being a mere belt, not extending half the 
broadside of the ship, now rises from 8 to 9 feet above 
the water-line, and extends as a “citadel” over a 
considerable portion of the length of the vessel. Her 
ends are no longer defenceless, and to call her an 
ironclad is merely to describe a fact, whereas formerly 
it was little more than a figure of speech. 

ARMOUR. 

This has been brought about by the improvement 
in the quality of armour-plate. When Sir William 
White came to the Admiralty our ships were armoured 
with steel-faced armoured plate. Very shortly after his 
arrival plates began to be made entirely of steel. Then 
Harveyised steel replaced the simple steel plate, and 
now ships are defended by armour hardened by a 
Krupp process. ‘The net effect of these changes has 
been that 10in. of Krupp hardened steel plates have 
greater power of resistance than 16in. of solid iron. 
If a thickness of roin. is as stout a bulwark as 16in., 
this rebuilding effected a saving of three-eighths of the 
weight of the plates, which is available for distribution 
in the armaments, defence, or other parts of the vessel. 

The contest between the armour and the gun has 
increased during the whole of that period, with the 
result that it is still a drawn battle. A 124in. gun is 
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matched by 12in. of armour. The 6in. gun cannot 
penetrate 6in. of armour under conditions of service. 
We no longer put 11o-ton guns into our ships, but 
the 46-ton wire gun in the Majestic will penetrate 
36in. of wrought iron, while the bigger gun would 
“only pierce 37in. Twenty years ago a big gun was 
fired but once in three minutes, now the interval 
between successive rounds is less than one minute. 


GUNS. 


If the most conspicuous change effected in the last 
seventeen years has been the introduction of a high 
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freeboard, and the second the increased use of armour, 
the third has been the introduction of the quick-firing 
gun. It is always difficult to realise the fact that the 
modern quick-firer was practically unknown to the 
Navy in the early eighties. Before Sir William White’s 
time the largest quick-firers were only 3 to 6- 
pounders: The 6in. gun in those days could only be 
fired at the rate of about one shot per minute. With 
the present quick-firer, four or five aimed shots can be 
fired every minute. The old gun could only penetrate 
12}in. of wrought iron ; the later guns can pierce 22in. 
of wrought iron. The introduction of these new and 


most potent weapons of naval warfare has necessitated 
a corresponding change in the construction of the 
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ships. Formerly every ship went into action with 85 
rounds per 6in. gun. ‘To-day they carry 200. The 
auxiliary armament wore formerly no protection, but 
modern ships protect their quick-firers as well as their 
big guns. 

This brings me to the fourth great change that has 
been brought about in the period under notice. When 
Sir William White came up from Elswick our guns 
were charged with the smoky black powder. Everyone 
is familiar with the effect of the changes that have 
been wrought in land warfare by the introduction of 
smokeless powder. All our new ships use smokeless 
cordite and shells loaded with high explosives. 

The use of high explosives again necessitated 
further structural alterations in the ship, for the 
increased power of offence entails the necessity for 
meeting it by the increased means of defence. 

SPEED. 

Another great change has been brought about, 
and that has been the steady increase of the bunker 
space. Under Sir William White our ships have all 
been built to keep the sea, and of greater staying 
power, owing to the greater capacity that they have for 
storing coal, without which our finest ironclad becomes 
a mere floating hulk. 

Another great change has been the steady increase 
of speed. Twenty years ago 14 knots was regarded 
as the maximum speed of a battleship, and it has 
gradually gone up from 14 to 15, and from 15 to 16, 
and from 16 to 18, and now ships are being built to 
maintain a speed of 19 knots per hour. The rate of 
speed in cruisers has gone up from 16 knots to 22 
and 23. The use of the triple-expansion engine in 
the Royal Navy only dates from 1885. ‘The water- 
tube boiler is also an invention of this period. The 
turbine engine has been introduced, but, although it 
has achieved great results, it has not been adopted for 
use in any of the larger ships. With all the increased 
machinery, larger magazines, and vaster bunkers, the 
size of the ship has gone up. 14,000 and 15,000-ton 
vessels, with 16,000 horse-power, have come to be 
regarded as the normal size of a first-class battleship. 
Ships of over 16,000 tons are now about to be built 
here and abroad. 


CRUISERS AND DESTROYERS. 


While these changes have been taking place in 
battleships, similar changes have taken place in the 
cruisers, the size of which has gone up by leaps and 
bounds. A first-class armoured cruiser is now as well 
defended as the old battleship, and her superior speed 
and modern armament would probably enable her to 
give battle on fairly equal terms with many battleships 
of earlier date. 

The torpedo-destroyer is the distinctively new type 
of the pertod under notice. Of these there are over 
100, with a standard speed varying from 27 to 30 knots. 
In the last few years wireless telegraphy has been 
introduced into the Navy, while we are just building 
our first submarine boats. In building our submarines, 
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we have adopted the American model of the Holland 
type, five of which are now under construction, What 
effect the submarine will have upon naval warfare in 
the future is one of those problems which can only be 
solved by actual war. 


A PEERLESS RECORD, 


The crucial test of war has not been applied to any 
of the ships which Sir William White has constructed, 
but other tests have not been wanting, and from all 
those tests his ships have emerged triumphant. Of 
all these 244 warships not one has proved herself 
unseaworthy, nor has all the battling with the 
elements brought to light any fault in the structure. 
The Cobra was not a ship of Sir William White’s 
building or de- 
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Lords came and First Lords went ; Sea Lords came 
and Sea Lords went; but the Chief Constructor 
remained in his office, a permanent chief of one of 
the greatest departments, who knew everybody and 
almost everything, who was consulted by everybody, 
and whom everyone made the repository of his 
experience. He did not stay in Whitehall all the 
time. He went on board his ships, and accompanied 
them to sea. He was continually learning by 
experience, always improving, and never content ; 
always forgetting those things that were behind 
and pressing forward to those things which lay 
before. Everyone in the Navy knows him, and 
there were very few who knew him who did not 
like him. He was a good man to work with, loyal to 

‘ his colleagues, 
and singularly 





signing, nor are 
any torpedo- Bue. 
destroyers or ght 
any torpedo- |. 
boats included 
in the list of 
244. The only 
mishap which 
attended any 
vessel for the 
design of which 
Sir William 
White was 
responsible 
was the Royal 
yacht, which is 
not a warship, 
and the defect 
in which has 
now happily 
been remedied. 
The miscalcu- 
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accident is, in the eyes of some critics, as the fly which 
causeth the ointment of the apothecary to stink. 
Those, however, who look at matters in their true 
proportion will be disposed to regard it as the single 
mishap which was really needed in order to prove 
that even Sir William White was but a mortal after all. 
But for that he might have ranked as the faultless 
monster whom the world has never seen. 


SIR W. WHITE AT WHITEHALL. 


_ It would be doing Sir William White a great 
injustice to close this very rapid and cursory survey 
of his achievements without including some reference 
to the fact that, while his business was primarily that 
of designing and superintending the construction 
of ships, he was a tower of strength at the 
Admiralty on all questions of naval policy. First 


Queen had no 
more faithful, no more capable, no more weariless 
servant. 

He will be succeeded at the Admiralty by Mr. 
Watts, who succeeded him as the Chief Constructor at 
Elswick. Mr. Watts will find the tradition which Sir 
William White has left behind him at Whitehall a 
continual incentive to high endeavour. It may not 
be for him ever to wear the laurels of Miltiades, but 
they will probably cost him as many sleepless nights 
as they cost Themistocles. 

Sir William White is still a comparatively young 
man. He has not yet completed his fifty-seventh 
year. He may not again return to the service of his 
country at the Admiralty, but there are many long 
years of useful service still in store for one whose 
brain is the finest instrument for its particular line of 
work now extant in this planet. 

















The Lone, Long Furrow. 

“T must plough my furrow alone. That is my fate, agreeable or the 
reverse, but before I get to the end of the furrow it is possible that I may 
find myself not alone.”—Lord Rosebery at the City Liberal Club, July 


agth, 1901, Westminster Gazette.) 
(Our artist declines to say whose is the footprint on the sand.) 








[December 6. 
From Peace to Politics. 


“ As a simple rural person it is hard to tear myself away from here, where 
there is at least peace and contentment.” 


(Lord Rosebery won several prizes at the Scottish National Fat Stock 
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if Advice Gratis. 
: “The post, my lord !”” ~ & 


(According to a recent report, the whole human race has been writing to 
Lord Rosebery on the subject of his forthcoming spe:ch.) 
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Picture-Politics.] [November 26, 


Mr. Bull’s Gymkhana. 


The Penguin starts on his own account in the “‘all-animals” race, and he 
Gcesn’t want any one to hold the string. 


LORD ROSEBERY’S PROGRESS: AS 
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Westminster Gazette,] {December 11 


A Little- Exercise. 


Training for Chesterfield. 


*- (Lord Rosebery was present at the dinner given by the Chairman ot the 
London County Council on December 9 ol 
Council.) 


proposed the health of the 
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A Hit. 
But the result has yet to be signalled. 


SKETCHED BY F. C. GOULD. 
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THE THREE LORD ROSEBERYS. 


SOMEWHAT spiteful essayist wrote an article 
once entitled “ The Seven Lord Roseberys.” 
The whole seven of them did not put in an 
appearance at Chesterfield, but three of them at least 
were present on the platform, The effect upon the 
audience was somewhat mixed, and the general public 
has been not alittle confused. For Lord Rosebery was 
really three single gentlemen rolled into one at Chester- 
field, and in order to make either head or tail of his 
long and extremely interesting speech it is necessary 
to dissect and to discriminate between Rosebery I, 
Rosebery II, and Rosebery III. It would be unkind 
to describe it as a sort of Jekyll-Hyde arrange- 
ment ; but the metamorphosis which the hero under- 
went in Stevenson’s famous romance enables us to 
understand the effect produced by the extraordinary 
interblending of characteristics in this composite 
personality. The phenomenon is not altogether so 
rare as some people think. There is the well-known 
case of the woman Leonie in France, in whom three 
personalities mix and blend in the most astonishing 
and bewildering fashion. Each of the three Leonies, 
as they are called, has a different memory, a different 
character, and one supersedes the other without notice 
or warning, but her attendants can always tell fromthe 
expression of her face and the tone of her voice which 
of the three personalities is using the bodily tenement 
that is occupied by them all in turn. It is very much 
the same with Lord Rosebery. 
THE PRIMROSE PUZZLE. 

In endeavouring to disentangle the three Lord 
Roseberys, let us first define them. The first Lord 
Rosebery is what may be called the aboriginal man, 
Lord Rosebery as he was from the beginning, is, and 
ever shall be. There is then the second Lord Rose- 
bery, who is Rosebery Reprobate, the Rosebery that 
is given over to the old Adam, the Rosebery-Hyde, so 
to speak. The third Rosebery is Rosebery Regene- 
rate, the Rosebery-Jekyll, the Rosebery who has the 
mind and courage of a statesman. If we could only 
kill out No. 2, Nos. 1 and 3 would make a very 
good mixture ; but, alas! No. 2 is quite as persistent 
as either of the others, and his intermittent intrusion 
at Chesterfield did much to mar the effect of what 
might have been a great historic utterance. But 
although we must not look a gift horse in the mouth, 
we may at least proceed to the process of the dissec- 
tion of the Primrose puzzle of our day. 

ROSEBERY I—PERVERSITY. 

Lord Rosebery is a spoilt child. He has got every- 
thing too easily in his life. As in the Paradise of 
some nations, where little pigs run about ready roasted 
to satisfy the hunger of the Faithful, so in Lord Rose- 
bery’s world all his little pigs have been roasted ready 
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to his hand. Whether it was rank, wealth, literary 
success, the blue ribbon of the turf, or the premier- 
ship, fortune has rained upon him her favours with 
such lavish profusion as to generate in him many of 
the qualities of the spoilt child of the nursery. He 
is allowed to pluck every rose; but if sometimes 
he scratches his fingers he wails disconsolate as 
if the foundations of the great deep were broken 
up and he had been delivered over to the tortures of 
the damned. No one is so perverse as a spoilt 
child, and Lord Rosebery’s perversity was seldom 
more signally illustrated than in the extraordinary 
opening of his speech at Chesterfield. We all know, 
of course, that Lord Rosebery hates, as he has always 
hated, Home Rule, and that he regards, as he has 
always regarded, the Newcastle Programme as a 
damnosa hereditas, which he reluctantly took over 
from Mr. Gladstone. But was there ever anything 
more whimsically wilful or pertinaciously perverse 
than his prefacing his plea for the unity and concen- 
tration of his party upon essential measures of reform, 
by a fantasia concerning clean slates, the immediate 
effect of which he knew must have been to irritate 
and provoke many of those who were most anxious to 
rally to his support? It would have been much more 
sensible if, instead of talking about rubbing some- 
thing off the slate, he had concentrated his attention 
first upon what should be written on the slate, and, 
secondly, upon how to get hold of the slate in order to 
do anything to it at all. At present the slate is 
fluating on the astral plane, inaccessible to mortal 
man. In the next place, our experience in this 
war should surely have taught Lord Rosebery that 
it is a fatal error to make so much of rubbing things 
off slates, especially when we have no idea in the 
world as to what we are going to write upon them 
when that operation is complete. Nothing would 
satisfy Lord Rosebery, however, but that at the very 
forefront of his speech he must parade the cleaning 
of the slate. It is Lord Rosebery’s way, but it is a 
way which, when manifested in the nursery, leads to a 
smart spanking. Unfortunately there is nobody who 
will spank Lord Rosebery. 


ROSEBERY II—PRIDE. 


The second Lord Rosebery, the Rosebery-Hyde, 
was only too much in evidence at Chesterfield. His 
prevailing note was the spirit of overweening pride 
which causes him to ignore the most obvious facts and 
to exult in the perpetration of the most scandalous 
injustice. Lord Rosebery is as proud as Lucifer, and 
the arrogance of the Pharisee was only too plainly in 
evidence again and again on the Chesterfield platform. 
Even Pecksniff himself could hardly have outdone the 
verdict of entire acquittal which he solemnly pronounced 
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on anyone of British birth accused of barbarity in 


South Africa. His references-to the insolence of the ~ 


ultimatum, the nonsense he talked about the unspeak- 
able crime of the flogging and murder of an emissary 
of peace,—although he knows perfectly well that 
Lord Kitchener. would have given equally short 
shrift to me or any other member of the Stop- 
the-war Committee who ventured into his camp 
attempting to seduce his soldiers from their 
allegiance to the King,—and the haughty disdain with 
which he treated the suggestion that we should change 
‘our instruments, in order to achieve the ends of 
our policy, all showed the proud, arrogant spirit which 
has been the curse of this country and the parent of 
most of the disasters,of this war. Lord Rosebery 
forgets that pride goes before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall. It is evident that in his case we 
have still to wait until we can say that 

Consideration, like an angel came, 

And whipped the offending Adam out of him. 

ROSEBERY IIJ]—THE STATESMAN. 

It is pleasant to turn from these ebullitions of 
petulance or of pride to the utterance in which Lord 
Rosebery showed himself capable of statesmanlike 
grasp of a great subject, and the sagacity and courage 
mecessary to deal with the crisis, All the unworthy 
talk or inept observations with which he darkened 
counsel by words without knowledge may be dis- 
missed. ‘They are as stubble for the burning. What 
we have to do is to garner the grain, not run after the 
chaff ; and the grain in Lord Rosebery’s speech was 
well worth the harvest. First and foremost, he 
abstained from the use of the word “ annexation” 
in. speaking of the. Republics. He spoke of their 
“ incorporation ” in the British Empire. ‘“ What’s ina 
word? That we call a rose, etc.” But there is a 
great deal in a word sometimes, and it will probably 
be much easier to reconcile the burghers to their 
incorporation in the British Empire than to their 
annexation. Incorporation can be done by consent, 
but annexation is a matter of compulsion. Incor- 
poration does not by any means involve subjection. 
It would be perfectly possible to maintain that the 
South African Republic after 1884 was incor- 
porated in the British Empire by virtue of the 
ghost of suzerainty which lingered in the clause giving 
ys_a right of yeto upon treaties which affected our 
interest. Incorporation might be consistent with the 
maintenance of their position as independent, self- 
governed States, incorporated in the British Empire 
by virtue of a Federal Union with the other States, 
sheltered by the British flag, and entrusting all questions 


of the conduct of foreign relations and of defence to ~“ 


the Imperial Government. Settlement on those terms 
could be had to-morrow if we had any negotiators 
other than those whose word the Boers had learned 
by painful experience to be as false as dicers’ oaths. 
THE VITAL QUESTION, 
The vital question upon which everything turns 
is whether or not we are to insist upon the 


‘ Milner, for instance, is all for war without end. 
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annihilation or extinction of the burgher Common- 
wealths as independent, self-governing, autonomous 
States. Upon this point the line of demarcation 
between Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury is clear 
and distinct. Lord Salisbury insists as a sine gud non 
of any settlement in South Africa that the Boer 
Governments in the two Republics should be absolutely 
blotted out of existence. They are already non- 
existent on paper, and Lord Salisbury and Lord Milner 
are at one in refusing to recognise that they exist in fact. 
Their whole effort is concentrated upon the extermina- 
tion of those who by force of arms venture to assert 
the existence of the authority of these Governments. 
They want no treaty settling the future of South 
African government. They will only consent to 
accept the surrenders of individuals or of officers. 
They maintain that there is no Government with 
which they can treat, and if there was a Government, 
their first object would be to destroy it. Against this 
policy of impolicy Lord Rosebery enters emphatic 
protest. He maintains that, so far from ignoring the 
existence of the Boer Governments, our. first duty 
should be to raise them from the dead, if it were so, 
to bring them back from their shadowy and disem- 
bodied existence, in order to vest them with suffi- 
cient solid reality to enable them to sign a 
treaty of peace. The full significance of this demand 
has been strangely ignored by most commentators. 
For if the Boer Governments are to be recognised as 
having sufficient substance and vitality to make their 
signature to a treaty of peace worth having, they must 
continue in existence after the treaty of peace is 
signed, in order to carry out the terms of the treaty. 
It is no use making a treaty with half a dozen persons 
who to-day are the Government of the Republics, 
but who to-morrow disappear into private life and lose 
all power of controlling the situation. If we want a 
treaty at all, we want to make it with persons whom 
we can hold responsible for the due fulfilment thereof. 
That is to say, from Lord Rosebery’s demand—that we 
should be willing to accept overtures of peace and treat 
for a settlement with President Kruger and his ministers. 
—it follows as a logical consequence that he is 
willing to accept the continuance of President Kruger 
and President Steyn as permanent factors in the 
control and government of the South African Repub- 
lics, even if we should call them colonies hereafter. 
It may be argued that Lord Rosebery did not realise 
the full significance of his own demand. That may be 
true. In that case Lord Rosebery spoke more wisely 


than he knew. ‘ 


AGAINST MILNERISM. 


The other points on which Lord Rosebery showed’ 
sound appreciation of the situation were his clear-cut 
and emphatic repudiation pne after another of every 
one of the fatal mistakes by which Lord Milner has 
converted South Africa into a pandemonium. Lord 
Lord 
Rosebery is for a settled peace that should be 
definitely signed by the accredited and recognised 
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responsible Governments of the Boer Republics. 
Secondly, he tramples decisively upon Lord Milner’s 
objection to amnesty, and calmly announces that one 
of his first acts, if he had the power, would be to 
annul Lord Kitchener’s ridiculous proclamations of 
banishment and other pains and penalties upon the 
burghers who continue the struggle for their national 
existence. Thirdly, instead of lending money like’ a 
Shylock, he would use it with princely generosity for 
the purpose of restoring the devastation which we have 
made in the land. This we are bound to do. 
Apart altogether from magnanimity, we have no right 
whatever to destroy private property without compen- 
sating the owners ; but it is well to have Lord Rosebery 
recognise it in such frank and honest fashion. He does 
not propose to eject Lord Milner. He merely reduces 
him somewhat contemptuously to his position as the 
subordinate of Lord Kitchener, to whom he would 
entrust the negotiations for settlement with the 
wandering centurions in South Africa. He objects to 
changing the instrument, but he unmistakably indicates 
his conviction that if any good is to be done, we must 
get rid, not merely of its tool, but of the whole Adminis- 
tration. As to the concentration camps,i although 
he failed lamentably to say one burning word of 
denunciation of the methods of barbarism to which 
they bear such testimony, he accepted on this 
point the Derby resolution. All this is to the 
good. Here we have the Rosebery Jekyll, and 
the Rosebery Hyde is only allowed to show his 
malignant features in the absurd protest of childish 
pride against making overtures to a Government 
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Westminster Gazette.} 


Apparently Casual. 


Jor: “ Why, dang me if it bain’t Mr. Kruger—who’d a’ thought it? I’d 
a’ knawed ee anywhere!” ° J ‘ rb 

KruGer: “To be sure now! if it bain’t Joe! Yew bain’t changed a 
bit!” 
Joe: “‘ Only to fancy us meetin’ casual like and in the same public-’ouse 
too!” 

Krucer: “It’s a Hact o’ Providence, it is—an’ nuthin’ else ! ” 

[Some of the greatest peaces, the greatest settlements in the world’s 
history, have begun in an apparently casual meeting in an inn.”—Lorp 
RosEBERY, at Chesterfield, December 16, rgor.] 


THE MONTH. 
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Quite Casual, of course. 
Some One MIGHT Come ALonc. 
{It has been suggested that Lord Rosebery? having placed his services at 
d 


the disposal of the country, might be induced to go to Holland as a Peace 
Commissioner. He might meet somebody there, quite casually, 





of course. 


with which he professes himself to be quite willing 
to treat. 
ROPING IN THE JINGOES. 

The chief service which Lord Rosebery has rendered 
to the Liberal cause is that by holding the candle to the 
devil as he has done by abusing the Boers and pander- 
ing to the pride and prejudice of our Imperialists, he 
has’ succeeded in roping in Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and other Liberal Jingoes, 
who, if any other man than Lord Rosebery had put 
forward the Chesterfield programme, would have de- 
nounced it as rank treason. In the Chicago stockyards 
they keep an old steer, who is employed for the pur- 
pose of luring into the slaughter-pen the cattle collected 
from far and near. This innocent-looking animal, who 
commands the confidence of his fellows, walks steadily 
and peaceably into the narrow road from which there is 
no return. They follow him, nothing doubting, to 
wake up too late to learn that they have met their 
destiny. Lord Rosebery has played a useful part as 
the Bunko steerer of the Liberal Imperialist herd. If 
Mr. Morley or Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had 
ventured to propound such a programme, they would 
have cursed them by all their gods, and continued to 
abide in the camp of the Jingoes. But Lord Rosebery 
—that is another matter. At his bidding they rent 
the welkin with shouts of approval for propositions 
which they would have vociferously execrated if they 
had proceeded from any other man. They will wake up 
sooner or later to what has happened, but for the 
moment they are sweetly oblivious of the service which 
Lord Rosebery has rendered in shunting them from 
the Milnerite policy of unconditional surrender and no 
amnesty to the path of a definite settlement with 
specified terms clearly laid down and accepted as a 
settlement between two contracting parties, both of 
which will undertake to carry out the provisions of the 
treaty after it has been finally signed and settled. 
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OUR POLICY ON THE PERSIAN GULF. 
SHALL Ir BE Russian OR GERMAN? 


Tuis question is warmly debated in the National 
Review and Monthly Review for January. The 
National is "very strongly Russian, while the writers 
in the Monthly are either neutral or strongly opposed 
to the policy favoured by the Wational. ‘The discus- 
sion may be said to be opened by “A Russian 
Diplomat,” who, writing on the relations between 
Russia and England in the Wational Review, says that 
Russia will defend her rights in Persia as frankly as 
she does her rights in the Dardanelles. Lord Curzon 
has demonstrated the immense importance of Persia 
to Russia, who must be the predominant Power where 
her political security and vital interests are so directly 
concerned. It is almost inevitable that Russia, and 
not England, must dominate Persia ; and it appears to 
the Russian diplomatist impossible that Russia 
should yield any of her acquired advantages in Persia 
to any other Power. The Russian diplomatist 
cannot see any serious possibility of England’s pre- 
venting Russia from approaching the Persian Gulf, 
which will certainly be reached in the near future. 


WHAT WE WOULD KEEP! 


He repudiates the suggestion of a partition of 
interests between Russia and England in Persia, but 
promises that no impediment would be imposed upon 
the development of British commerce, as protected by 
international law and demanded by the needs of the 
Persian people. 

GERMANY THE ENEMY. 

The editor of the Wational Review says that the 
Russian diplomatist, at least, clears Russia of any 
accusation of craft, duplicity, or fraud, for nothing 
-could be more frank and explicit than the way in 
which he has placed the Russian cards upon the 
But England and Russia are not the only 
Powers concerned in the Gulf. The editor deplores 
that Germany was allowed in 1899 to extract the 
Bagdad railway concession from the Sultan of Turkey. 
This concession, she claims, gives her a vested 
interest in the commodious port which is to be the 
terminus of the railway. If Russia and Germany 
simultaneously appear in the Persian Gulf, we shall 
have reproduced there the miserable situation with 
which we are so familiar in the Far East. This 
would be most serious for British interests, and would 
affect our Indian Empire more than any conceivable 
arrangement with Russia which secured the exclusion 
of Germany. Germany’ in the Persian Gulf will be 
much more dangerous to us than Russia, and the last 
word of the ational Review is that Russia and Great 
Britain should come to terms and declare a joint Pro- 
tectorate over the troubled waters of the Persian Gulf, 
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in order to leave no opening for the entrance of the 
crafty fisherman from Berlin. 


A PERSIAN PORT ARTHUR. 


In the same review a writer signing himself* C. P.” 
and describing himself as a free lance, speaks with no 
uncertain sound concerning the support which it is 
contended we should give to Russia in the develop- 
ment of her Persian designs. He fears that the 
commercial outlet which Russia is supposed to seek 
for her relatively poor Central Asiatic hinterland 
might speedily be converted into a second Port 
Arthur on the immediate flank of our Indian Empire. 
He thinks that we unfortunately threw away our 
chance of acquiring the strongest position in this 
region when we declined to assist the Persian Govern- 
ment in their financial difficulties, and allowed Russia 
to step in and acquire a predominating position at 
Teheran by lending the money the Persians wanted. 


MR, GREENWOOD’S VIEWS. 

In the Monthly Review Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
mocks at the proposal that we should surrender the 
Persian Gulf to Germany. He points out that our 
foreign rivals are likely to calculate upon the wearing, 
worrying effect of the South African War upon official 
personages, and its result in engineering a strong 
disposition to make almost any concession rather than 
take the risk of passing at once into another great 
conflict. Is it not certain, he says, that they will 
trade upon this? Then he proceeds :— 

They are even encouraged from England to do so, and that 
by some of her best Imperialists. See them, in the midst of our 
South African troubles, on their knees to the Tsar for an im- 
possible peace agreement ; what can be the Muscovite interpre- 
tation of such an attitude at such a time? Hear them declare 
England’s satisfaction at the prospect when it is whispered that 
Russia intends to seize this excellent opportunity for planting 
herself on the Persian Gulf. What can be thought of such pro- 
testations in Russia (and in other countries), but that they are 
meant to forestall, by a display of pleased anticipation, 
‘*developments ” which are felt to be irresistible? This is not 
the way to discourage the anticipated ‘‘ squeeze,” and we have 
no right to suppose that the Government takes to it, glad as any 
British Government would be of a long spell of tranquillity from 
this day forward if not too dearly bought. 


BRITISH INTERESTS PARAMOUNT. 

Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, writing in the Monthly 
Review upon “ Our German Ally,” strongly condemns 
the proposal to bribe Russia in Persia for the hypo- 
thetical advantage of her non-pressure in other parts 
of the globe. He says that British trade with the 
Persian Gulf amounts to about 5 millions, of which 
3 millions are British and Indian, while the Germans 
have only £38,000, and the Russians only £570. 
Four-fifths of the tonnage is British, and Germany and 
Russia possess no shipping in this quarter. The Ger- 
mans, however, are determined to increase theirs; and 
until lately the attitude of Britain towards Germany has 
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been one of great encouragement. The connection of the 
proposed German line with the Indian railways through 
Beloochistan and Southern Persia has been looked 
upon as desirable in itself and affording at the same 
time an effective bar to Russian ambitions in the Gulf. 
He argues that Russia has no trade and no prospect of 
trade in the Persian Gulf but such as may ultimately 
be developed in the hinterland ; but once she has run 
her line south to the Gulf and established another 
Port Arthur there, she will be in a position to cut our 
communications between India and the Mediterranean, 
a matter of the gravest importance to this country. 
Mr. Colquhoun scoffs at the idea that we can exclude 
either Russia or Persia from the Gulf. We cannot 
apply the Monroe doctrine to the Persian Gulf as the 
United States applied it to the American Continent. 
We cannot exclude other nations from a country for 
which we take no responsibility ourselves. 

Mr. Colquhoun’s proposal, therefore, is that we 
should construct an all-British railway from the 
Mediterranean or from Egypt to India, as a means of 
neutralising the danger from Russia obtaining a 
foothold on the Indian Ocean. 


THE PROBABLE RESULT. 


From all these foregoing opinions, one thing is 
clear, that Ministerialists have not yet made up 
their minds as to whether British policy should aim 
at forbidding Russian access to the Persian Gulf, or 
welcoming her thither. The probability, therefore, is 
that Russia and Germany will do exactly as they 
want in those regions, treating our wishes as a 
guantité negligeable, Of course if either Russia or 
Germany were sufficiently keen about keeping the 
other out of the Persian Gulf, they might do no end 
of mischief by holding before us the prospect of a 
Russian or a German Alliance, as the case might be. 


But they are much more likely to agree to take what | 


they want and leave us in the cold. 


—_— 


HAVE WE DONE GOOD IN BURMAH ? 

Mr. Ernest G. HArMER, writing in the Zondou 
Quarterly Review on “The Transformation of 
Burmah,” presents us with a very roseate picture of 
the changes which have been effected in the Burmese 
kingdom by its incorporation in the Indian Empire. 
He takes as his text John Nisbet’s encyclopedic work 
on Burmah under British Rule and the fourth edition 
of John Murray’s handbook. Mr. Harmer considers 
that in Burmah Britain has ever displayed ex- 
emplary patience under provocation and moderation 
in the hour of victory; and he maintains that 
to-day the Burman enjoys the sanctity of his 
palmy home with greater freedom of mind and 
less peril of body than he ever did under the despotism 
we overturned. 

PROGRESS IN TRADE. 


Within ten years the rice export from Burmah 
has doubled. Vast waste lands have been con- 
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verted into food-producing areas, but the develop- 
ment of the food-producing resources of Burmah is 
still in its infancy. The export of teak timber in 1900 
amounted to over a quarter of a million of tons, of 
the value of a million and a quarter sterling. The 
vitality of the land is immense and exhaustless. The 
English colony is small, and by reason of the climate 
can never be great. The administration is carried on, 
with the motto “ Burmah for the Burmese,” and the 
successful attainment of this ideal is written large upon. 
the face of the land. ‘The primary fact of Burmese 
life is the sovereignty of the woman. The inheritance 
of two thousand years of equality with man has raised 
her aptitude to a natural instinct. Nowhere in the 
civilised world does woman enjoy the freedom that 
belongs to the Burmese women. A Burmese girl of 
nineteen or twenty is much smarter in business than a 
lad of the same age, and she maintains all through life 
the advantage this won. Mr. Harmer says he has seen a 
Burmese woman with a babe at her breast directing 
the intricate labours of a dozen men who were print- 
ing and dyeing silk kerchiefs 
SPREAD OF LAW. 
While the transformation of Burmah on its material 


* side has been something stupendous, its reformation 


on the political side has yet to be ; but even on this. 
side Mr. Harmer thinks that Burmah is on the verge 
of a veritable reformation. ‘The fabric of Brahminism 
is surely crumbling away, and the process of decay 
can never ,again be arrested. Dacoity has been 
suppressed, peace reigns through all the frontier terri- 
tories, agriculture is spreading, slavery is suppressed, 
kidnapping is abolished, tribal feuds settled by media- 
tion of commissioners and superintendents. The 
incidents of the civilisation of the frontier races make 
one of the most romantic chapters in the recent story 
of Imperial rule. -~ x 
A COUNTRY TRANSFORMED. 

Three hundred and forty-one schools have beem 
established wherein 32,000 girls receive instruction.: 
There are no fewer than 17,000 schools in the pro- 
vince, with 288,000 scholars on the books. In the 
year 1900 818,000 patients were treated in the r1ro dis- 
pensaries established by the Government. There are 
now 1,000 miles of railway, 13,000 miles of telegraphs, 
6,000 miles of river-mails, 6,000 miles of roads. Mr. 
Harmer predicts that from the breaking-up of the 
social and intellectual basis of Burmese life and 
manners there will emerge a stronger race possessing 
ampler ambitions and more enduring ideals. Ran- 
goon has its boarding-houses, its daily press, its tennis 
court, its steam tramways; Moulmein its clubs and 
newspapers; Mandalay its hackney cabs, its hair- 
dressers, its photographers. The tourist can now travel 
through goo miles of entrancing scenery upon some 
of the most luxurious river-steamers in the world. 
Even to the armchair traveller, Murray’s handbook is 
sufficient to attest the transformation of the greatest 
province within the Indian dominions of the King. 
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IS GERMANY ENGLAND’S ENEMY? 

THERE are a certain number of Englishmen who 
are unable to go to sleep comfortably unless they are 
convinced ‘that some nation is their deadly enemy. 
The old theologians did not demand more imperiously 
a-devil than these gentlemen insist upon an enemy, 
For nearly half a century Russia satisfied their 
requirements ; but after fifty years’ indulgence 
in that absurd superstition, a glimmering light has 
dawned upon their minds, and some of them are 
now clamouring as heartily for a good understanding 
with Russia as they formerly denounced any such 
suggestion as akin to high treason. But, after having 
got rid of their Russian devil, they must replace him 
at once by another, and hence we find the new school 
of Russophiles devoting themselves diligently to the 
culture of Germanophobia. ‘The most interesting 
example of this is to be found in the Vatonal Review, 
whose editor is tolerably sane upon the subject of 
Russia, and is now, by way of compensation, almost 
ferociously anti-German. The editor begins his 
magazine by declaring that Germany is our enemy, 
and that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that some 
irresistible force would appear to be driving Germany 
and Britain towards an ultimate conflict. Englishmen, 
he tells us, can render no better service to their 
country than by emphasising in season and out of 
season the true significance of the German menace. 


ISOLATE AND—INFURIATE ? 


By way of giving effect to his own doctrine, he 
publishes an article, “A Plea for the Isolation of 
Germany,” which is said to be written by a dis- 
tinguished contributor, whose opinion he summarises 
in a single sentence: “That the German Empire is 
the real enemy of the British Empire, and that our 
statesmen should act accordingly.” What “ac- 
cordingly” means to this distinguished contributor he 
explains in the following passage :— 


Combat, therefore, German Anglophobia, I would say, by 
working all round at the isolation of Germany. Bring home to 
her the perils of her detestable geographical position between 
France watching for a revanche and Russia at the head of irre- 
concilable Slavism. The Triple Alliance, in virtue of which 
she, or rather Prussia inspiring her, has too long laid claim to 
hegemony in Europe, has been greatly shaken of late by various 
causes, and notably by the extravagant pretensions of the Pan- 
Germanic faction. Its renewal would seem very problematical 
if the commercial policy which the Agrarians are trying to force 
on the German Government should prevail. It is high time the 
Germans should realise that complete isolation based on universal 
dislike} and mistrust may before long become their lot in 
Europe. Let them reflect on this and mend their manners, We 
in England at any rate are being goaded by their contumely into 
a frame of mind which we can best express by applying to them 
Gambetta’s famous saying against the Clericals : ‘‘ Z’A//emand, 
est Lennemi !” 


It is a true saying that those who would have friends 
must show themselves friendly, and there could be no 
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better way of making enemies than by following the 
advice which is given in the National Review. No 
doubt, if the ational Review in this country and 
similar organs in Germany spend all their time and 
energies in the cultivation of national hatreds, and if 
envy, malice, and all uncharitableness should be 
accepted as the guiding stars of our public prints, we 
can have enemies enough and to spare wherever we 
choose to pick a quarrel. But in the name of 
common sense why shouid we give ourselves up to 
such criminal folly ? 
Joun Buti’s Worst ENEmMy—HImMsELF ! 

Mr. Colquhoun, in the Monthly Review, sets himself 
to combat the idea that the German Government is 
any more friendly to us than the German people. He 
says that it is well to get rid of two delusions: first, 
that the anti-British feeling in Germany is artificially 
stimulated ; and, secondly, that it is an affair only of 
the Press and lower orders, and does not affect 
politicians. German commerce has been increasing 
by leaps and bounds, but at present it is passing 
through a severe industrial crisis. To the feeling of 
trade rivalry there has been added the intense 
bitterness engendered by the present war. The 
spark that fired the mine has undoubtedly been the 
long-protracted Boer War. During that war anti- 
British feeling has increased from rivalry and envy 
to dislike and bitterness. England seems to have 
lost her masterfulness. She fails to command the 
respect which is born of fear, and there is a general 
impression that our foreign policy is as unscrupulous 
as it is opportunist. Mr. Colquhoun does not think 
that anything can be done in the way of making 
alliances to counteract either Germany or Russia. 
He thinks that it is in an attitude of reform, and self- 
reform, and not in any opportunist manipulation of 
Continental rivalries, that our safety lies. John Bull 
must wake up, not only from the. somnolence of the 
past, but from his present nightmare of unworthy 
fears and imaginings. 

eoviniabicig 


Labour and Machinery. 

LAST month there were two items of news which 
afforded a very curious contrast. One was that of a 
strike in Leicester on the part of workmen against the in- 
troduction of labour-saving machines, and the other was 
the announcement made by the Vienna Zagedb/att that 
the Austrian Minister of Commerce, acting on the advice 
of the National Council of Labour, has decided to buy 
American machinery for manufacturing boots and shoes, 
and supplying the,same gratis to Austrian manufacturers. 
This measure is declared to be the only means of saving 
the Austrian boot and shoe trade from utter ruin. _ It is evi- 
dent that the American machine has come tostay. Vienna 
seems to be the centre of the anti-American agitation. 
This is an association for the express purpose of 
excluding American products from the Austrian market. 
That in Vienna, of all places in the world, it should be 
found necessary to use the national resources for the 
purpose of importing American machinery in order to cope 
je af American manufactured article is significant 
indeed, 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE DARK HORSE IN A LOOSE BOX, 
Lorp RosEBERY AND THE COPPERHEADS. 


Mr. E. T. Cook is quite pleased with himself for 
inventing a new nickname for the pro-Boers. Copper- 
head, as very few Englishmen now remember, was the 
name given to those Northern Democrats in the Great 
Civil War who sympathised with the rebellion. The 
appositeness of the nickname is therefore obvious 
enough. The fact that the Southerners were fight- 
ing for slavery and for the right to destroy the 
federated Republic of which they formed a part, 
and that the Boers are fighting for their national 
independence against a foreign invasion, does not 
matter to Mr. Cook. It is enough that the pro- 
Boers sympathise with those against whom their 
Government is waging war, to justify the title. It is 
doubtful, however, whether Mr. Cook’s nickname will 
stick. Nicknames seldom do stick when they need a 
reference to historical events, of which the man in the 
street is for the most part in utter ignorance. Mr. 
Cook regards Lord Rosebery’s speech as an attempt 
to save the Liberal party from the fate of the Copper- 
heads. Of course everyone reads into Lord Rose- 
bery’s speech exactly what suits them, and Mr. Cook 
is no exception to that rule. By a process of 
judiciously ignoring what he does not like, and em- 
phasising the points upon which he is in agreement, 
Mr. Cook is able to make out .to his own supreme 
satisfaction the fact that at Chesterfield Lord Rosebery 
was altogether a Liberal Imperialist, and not at alla 
pro-Boer. Lord Rosebery, said Mr. Cook, has thrown 
out suggestions which may be fruitful in their direction, 
while at the same time seeking to rid Liberalism of 
the bias of anti-patriotism, and to clear out all the 
bias of the Copperheads, but still Mr. Cook is not 
quite happy. , He cannot altogether disguise a horrible 
misgiving that Lord Rosebery may not stick. to his 
task. He says :— 

If I read his utterances of July and December aright (and they 
should be read together), Lord Rosebery will continue to 
develop his doctrines, to further his policy on independent 
and consistent lines. Whether there will be such a shifting 
of the Liberal Centre Party as to leave an extreme “‘anti- 
Rosebery ” wing isolated, or whether after the present flutter 
there will be a reversion (with some additional stalwarts secured, 
however, for the other wing) to the old lines, and the necessity 
for a new party combination should then emerge,—this is an 
issue which depends on various factors at present indeterminable, 

And so he winds up by telling him that it is tenacity 
of purpose which wins fame for statesmen and founds 
mighty empires. It is by tenacity of purpose, also, 
that an effective party is built up. Of which let Lord 
Rosebery take due note. 

CHESTERFIELD AND AFTER. 

The National Review is dubious about Lord Rose- 
bery’s attitude, and suggests that his speech has done 
more harm than good :— 

No public meeting in recent years had been so extraordinarily 
boomed, and no political pronouncement had been so keenly 
anticipated as Lord Rosebery’s ; and it may be said that on the 


whole he succeeded in satisfying expectations, But if this oration 
is merely an isolated incursion into national affairs, to be fol- 
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lowed by absence and apathy it will effect nothing. We shall 
simply have had one more speech. Its success depends entirely 
on its sequel, in the shape of sustained energy and action on the 
part of the speaker. We have got over the delusion of child- 
hood that statesmanship can be meted out per column, The 
times demand a great deal more than eloquence or even wisdom 
of utterance. 

It condemns his suggestion that we should negotiate 
with Paul Kruger, because, unlike Bismarck and Pitt, 
we propose to administer the territories which we 
claim to have annexed :— 

We cannot see, therefore, what inducement is offered to 
President Kruger and his entourage to open negotiations, though 
they may welcome the suggestion by a man of Lord Rosebery’s 
position and popularity as a symptom that Great Britain is 
weakening and growing .weary of the war. Under the future 
settlement of South Africa, as sketched by the ex-Premier, there 
would be no positions attractive either to ex-President Kruger or 
ex-President Steyn. 

“ UNCERTAINTY AND HYSTERIA.” 


Blackwood’s- Magazine, in “Musings Without 
Method,” deals very severely with Lord Rosebery. 
It declares that the importance of the Chesterfield 
speech has been monstrously overrated; that there 
was no crisis to need the intervention of Lord Rose- 
bery ; that the country is perfectly well satisfied with 
the Government. The fictitious importance ascribed 
to the Chesterfield speech was due to skilful advertise- 
ment. Lord Rosebery’s record is one of uncertainty 
and of hysteria. His intellect is never free from 
levity ; he has been tried and found wanting. His 
speech at Chesterfield, if regarded as an impeachment 
of the Government, monstrously failed. His charges 
he either withdrew or failed to sustain. Most of 
them, besides, were frivolous. His proposals were 
fantastic and futile. He gave with one hand and 
took back with the other. ‘The mountebank in politics 
could go no further than he went in suggesting that 
Mr. Kruger and Mr. Chamberlain should smoke a 
friendly cigar in some parlour. His destructive 
criticism was feeble and vague ; of constructive policy 
he had none. He quoted historical parallels, and 
delivered homilies which proved that he had a blunted 
sense both of history and of politics. He has not 
solved one of the questions which perplex his party. 
The theatrical display at Chesterfield was amusing 
enough while it lasted, but it had little influence out- 
side the journals which advertised it into notoriety, 

“ A REMARKABLE PERSONAL TRIUMPH.” 

Sir Wemyss Reid, in the chronigue of the month in 
the Wineteenth Century, indignantly repels the accusa- 
tion that Lord Rosebery’s success was due to skilful 
advertising. He says that at Chesterfield Lord Rose- 
bery did more than any sane man had dared to hope 
that he would accomplish, and after his speech “ he 
stands upon a platform not only far more solid, but 
even higher than that which he occupied when he was 
the subject of the wild speculations of the multitude.” 
It has promoted Liberal unity; and a great body of 
men who recently looked upon Lord Rosebery with 
suspicion and dislike have welcomed him as an ally 
and a leader in the work on which their hearts are 
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set. The speech was a remarkable personal triumph 
of the speaker. For the first time since the war broke 
out it seems as if we might see something like unity 
restored to the ranks of the Liberal Opposition. No 
deposition of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman would 
be involved in Lord Rosebery’s return to his old 
position. 


A RosEBERY-CHAMBERLAIN COMBINATION. 


“ Calchas,” in the Fortnightly Review for January, 
pleads for the impossible in the shape of a combina- 
tion Rosebery-Chamberlain Cabinet. His article 
might have been written for the express purpose of 
rendering it impossible, and incidentally of damaging 
Lord Rosebery. What could be more unlucky 
than his opening sentence :—“ Lord Rosebery has 
completed for his part the work which he has pursued 
on parallel lines with Mr, Chamberlain, of destroying 
every distinction of principle in English political 
life.” 

He goes on to say that “with the abandonment of 
the Irish Alliance and its consequences, Liberal 
Imperialism becomes precisely the same thing in 
essence as Liberal Unionism.” Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Rosebery, he declares, agree in everything except 
in their opinion of each other. In the vital character- 
istics of the statesmanship to which they both aspire 
they are as much alike as a pair of gloves. The 
thumbs may be on different sides, but that is all. 
“Between Lord Rosebery and Mr. Chamberlain 
there is no longer any substantial difference of convic- 
tions or of aims.” His speech at Chesterfield was the 
sweeping aside of the Gladstonian tradition upon the 
Irish question. But while welcoming that and every 
other scrap of evidence that shows that Lord Rose- 
bery is at one with the man whom the Liberal Party 
most dislike and distrust, “Calchas” is not satisfied. 
He says :—“ The country begins to fear that the ex- 
Premier is the great sentimentalist of politics, and that 
what may give him power over popular emotion is 
precisely what may make him perilous in office. His 
attack upon the Government was a passage of theatrical 
display, and not a surgical work of intellectual 
criticism.” 

But it is difficult to take seriously a writer who 
calmly assures us that as a matter of fact it is notorious 
that “since Mr. Chamberlain’s speech there has been 
the most remarkable change for the better in the tone 
of the Continental press, and especially in that of 
Germany.” After this we may be prepared to hear 
from the same authority that black is white and red 
is green. 

But “Calchas,” although he admires Lord Rosebery, 
thinks that he needs Mr. Chamberlain as his com- 
plement. The mass of the nation feels that it wants 
him, and yet feels that it needs security for him. Its 
admiration of his qualities and its perception of his 
weaknesses are alike increased. His speech brought 
the moment very near which will either establish or 
extinguish him. 
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“Upon all the questions that lie upon the nation 
at present the country craves for the vision which 
Lord Rosebery possesses, and for the executive grasp 
and energy which not he, but Mr. Chamberlain, 
possesses.” ‘The country hates the temperament of 
the Cabinet. Lord Salisbury’s frame of mind is the 
despair of the nation. It does not believe that Mr. 
Balfour is either the forward personality or possesses 
the forward mind indispensable for the performance 
of the work that lies before the Government. ‘The 
country desires to break the Cecilian tradition alto- 
gether. If Mr. Balfour were Prime Minister, for all 
popular purposes the prestige and fighting power of 
his Cabinet would absolutely depend upon the 
Colonial Secretary. If Mr. Balfour’s premiership is 
to continue the sense of a slack, unsure, uncompacted 
administration, then Lord Rosebery’s chances are 
excellent. What the nation wants is neither Mr. 
Chamberlain alone nor Lord Rosebery alone. It 
wants them each in the custody of the other. 
Lord Rosebery ardently desires to work for the 
Empire in office, and otherwise cares nothing for 
anything that is peculiar to the Liberal Party— 
a saying which may be commended to his Liberal 
admirers. 

The gist of the whole matter is that the Duke of 
Devonshire should ;be sent for by the King on Lord 
Salisbury’s retirement, and that he reconstitute his 
Cabinet with Lord Rosebery as Foreign Minister and 
Mr. Chamberlain as Colonial Secretary. It is a 
very pretty scheme, and there is only one fault to 
find with it, and that is that neither the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Rosebery, nor Mr. Chamberlain 
will have anything to say to it. 


———— 


An Imperial Protective Tariff. 

IN its seventh number the J/mperial Argus has 
blossomed out into quite a remarkable magazine—a kind 
of REVIEW OF REVIEWS in many ways of questions 
affecting the industrial position of Great Britain. One 
of the most suggestive papers in the number is that 
in which Mr. Ernest Williams, the author of “ Made 
in Germany,” pleads for the adoption of the protective 
tariff throughout the Empire. The following is the 
method in which he thinks it could be introduced :— 

The Colonies know our difficulties, and are, I am convinced, 
ready to make all due allowances for them. Let them but be 
thoroughly convinced of our good faith, of our firm intention 
to proceed along the right lines, and they will not demand the 
impracticable. It will not, that is to say, be necessary that 
England shall straightway establish a great tariff list covering 
the whole field of her imports, before the Colonies will respond 
with their preference. It will be enough if England will make 
the following guarantee: that upon every article at present in 
her Customs list she will grant a rebate of one-third to such 
of those articles as shall be imported from the Colonies; that 
she will follow this precedent in any future additions to her 
tariff ; and that she will work all future budgets upon the lines 
of a wider Customs basis, seeking for all fresh revenue by the 
institution of an import duty upon articles not at present subject 
thereto, but in which the Colonies compete with foreign coun- 
tries; and that she will seek to hasten the extension of this 
system by reducing, whenever practicable, not her import duties, 
but her direct taxation. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE. 


By Dr. ALBERT SHAW. 


In the American Review of Reviews for January 
Dr. Shaw discusses the effect of the Monroe doctrine 
upon the relations between the United States and the 
European Powers. He says that the position of 
President Roosevelt on the subject of the relations of 
Europe and South America is very clear and definite. 
The Western Hemisphere is destined to belong exclu- 
sively to a series of independent Republics. No 
territory now belonging to such a_ Republic 
can be permitted to become a _ European 
possession, and no existing colony or possession 
of a European Power may be transferred to another 
European State. Dr. Shaw ridicules the idea that the 
German settlers in South America can be relied upon 
to promote any alleged designs on the part of the 
Kaiser to establish a German Dominion in the 
Western Hemisphere. Dr. Shaw fears that Venezuela’s 
disregard of her obligations to the foreign Powers has 
made it probable that Germany will seize her chief 
custom house at La Guayra and proceed to collect what 
she regards as due to her citizens. President Roose- 
velt, therefore, intimated quite plainly that he would 
not interfere in the matter if Germany should strictly 
limit its action to the collection of the amount due 
and should then withdraw. But he would not permit 
the acquisition by Germany of any portion of 
Venezuelan territory nor an indefinite lingering there 
under the guise of temporary occupation. 


GERMANY AND VENEZUELA. 


Dr. Shaw says that it is very much to be regretted 
from the standpoint of the United States that German 
warships are to make seizures and reprisals in 
American waters at this particular moment. It would 
be regarded in the United States as a friendly act 
on the part of Germany not to proceed by force as a 
debt collector, but to allow the matter to rest until 
Venezuela has emerged from its present struggles. 
Germany’s conduct looks a little too much like the 
seeking of a pretext for meddling in the Western 
Hemisphere, and he notes with satisfaction that the 
American Atlantic squadron has been ordered 
to Venezuelan waters, where it will give close 
attention to the performance of the German 
squadron. He notes that highly intelligent European 
writers, including many Germans, declare that, 
in spite of all protestations to the contrary, Germany 
has formed the most deliberate and unshakable 
intention of acquiring large interests in South America, 
and in some quarters it is thought that Venezuela and 
Colombia, with their immense territories, scanty 
population and undeveloped resources, would afford 
Germany a better opportunity than any other part of 
the world for colonisation with a view to the future 
extension of the German Empire. ‘This calculation, 
Dr. Shaw thinks, is vitiated by the fact that German 
colonists in South America would be the first to 
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resent any attempt to put them under the yoke of the 
German Empire. A million German colonists in 
Colombia and another million in Venezuela would 
ally themselves with the best Liberal elements in these 
Republics, and would prepare the way for an era of 
wonderful South American progress. But it is wholly 
fallacious to suppose that they would have the 
disposition or the power to deliver either of those 
Republics to the Kaiser as a German Colony. It 
would be quite as futile for Germany to undertake to 
annex South American Republics as it was for the 
French and Austrians to attempt the subversion of the 
Republic of Mexico. German settlers in South 
America will simply help to make strong and real 
Republics out of weak and nominal ones. 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 

Passing on to consider the Central American 
States, Dr. Shaw says he thinks it would be well if 
all armed men were to be ordered out of the 
Isthmus of Panama, and the country left to the un- 
disputed control of the United States troops. When 
the Nicaragua Canal is built, whether or not in the 
technical sense the strip of territory on either side 
of the Canal is annexed, and comes under the 
sovereignty of the United States “It will be virtually 
American and under our flag.” 


———~+ 


The Doom of the Tall Chimney ? : 

Mr. WituiaAM H. Booru contributes to Cassier’s 
Magazine a very lucid and convincing article upon the 
advantages of forced draught compared with chimney 
draught. The whole trend of the paper is to demon- 
strate the great superiority of the fan apparatus. He 
points out that electric lighting has done a great deal 
towards the introduction of forced draught. The load 
upon electric light stations varies tremendously, one of 
the worst causes being fog, which unfortunately does 
twofold mischief. Not only does it increase the 
demand for light, but at the same time it diminishes 
the intensity of the draught in the chimney at 
the very moment when it is most necessary. A fan 
overcomes both evils. The cost is another reason 
for doing away with the high chimney. In a plant 
of 2,400 horse-power chimney and damper apparatus 
cost about £2,200. <A fan apparatus to do the same 
work costs £940. In addition a better draught and 
thicker fires could be used, and by these means about 
one-sixth the cost of the boilers can be saved. The 
total amount saved, therefore, in first cost alone is 
42,700. Another great economy is the ability to use 
inferior fuels, the calorific value of which is much 
greater than their price. In erecting a new plant for, 
say, a tramway or for lighting, the designer often has 
to build a chimney far too large for present use, or 
else a small one which will be useless in a few years. 
With a fan apparatus there is no such dilemma to 
face. In fact, the system of artificial draught is one 
that is cheap to install, cheap to run, and extremely 
convenient all round. 
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THE NEW PROTECTIVE TARIFF IN AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. FircuHett, in the Awstralasian Review of 
Reviews, complains very much of the severity of Mr. 
Kingston’s tariff, and says that, while any possible 
tariff must have had many blunders, it would not be 
easily possible to invent a tariff more open to 
criticism than that which Mr. Kingston proposes to 
inflict on the Commonwealth. He says :— 


The new tariff hits both the miners and farmers rather badly, 
and both interests are organising in self-defence. The manner 
in which the farmer, under the tariff, is pursued with duties in 
his downsitting and his uprising is very amusingly described by 
one of the daily journals :—“ The farmer threw back his 20 per 
cent, blankets at 4 a.m., and jumped from his 25 per cent. bed 
on to the 20 per cent. covering of the 25 per cent. floor, and 
hastily lighting a 35 per cent. candle with a match which 
had paid 50 per cent., he picked up his newspaper of the pre- 
ceding day, and read again, so that he might be quite 
sure that he was truly blessed, the latest interpretation 
of the Federal tariff according to M’Coll. Impressed 
with the eminence of the authority, but inconvenienced by 
the statement, he meditatively donned his 20 per cent. 
clothes and 55 per cent. boots, and, calling the boys, he 
clapped’a 55 per cent. hat on his head, and went out to the 
stable, Lifting the loop of binder twine (duty 8s. per cwt.) from 
the gate, he passed into the stable, and placing the 20 per cent. 
saddle and bridle on his untaxed horse (a product of the farm), 
rode off after the untaxed cows (product of the farm). While he 
was away the boys sat at the 20 per cent. table, on 20 per cent. 
chairs, and having partaken of 70 per cent. porridge, entered into 
a discussion as to whether the 6d. a dozen import duty on eggs, 
which were not imported, would really put up the price of wheat 
and butter.” 


And so through the rest of the day. 





WHAT RUSSIA WANTS FROM ENGLAND. 
By a Russian DIpPLomartIst. 


In the National Review a“ Russian Diplomatist ” 
writes a paper on the relations between Russia and 
England, in which he sets forth the bases upon which 
an Anglo-Russian evfente might be arranged. They 
are as follows:—1. In the Near East Russia will 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. She 
will not permit any other Power to replace Turkey as 
the guardian of the Darddnelles, and if Turkey 
disappeared Russia herself will occupy the coast of 
the Black Sea, or she will establish some other régime, 
On this head no misunderstanding is possible. 

Secondly, in Persia Russia must be permitted 
free. access to the Persian Gulf, and her influence 
must-dominate Persia. In return she would under- 
take that no impediment would be placed upon 
British commerce as protected by international rights 
and demanded by the interests of the Persian 
people. Thirdly, in Central Asia the direct con- 
tact of English and Russian possessions would be 
an immense advantage to both, although in. this 
matter he must be speaking with his tongue in -his 
cheek, for he says that such contact would compel 
England to relinquish her insular attitude, since she 
would ‘have lost her insular position. No doubt this 


would, as he says, inevitably inspire the British 
Government with a greater respect for the rights of 
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Russia, but it is difficult to see how it would compel 
each Power to dismiss every hostile thought as regards 
the other’s interests in Asia. 

Fourthly, in China the two Powers should do every- 
thing to maintain China as an independent State and 
to postpone the break-up of the Empire. The British 
Government should recognise the rights and interests 
of Russia in Manchuria and Mongolia, and the 
Russian Government would respect the commercial 
rights of England in China in general and on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang in particular. Their respective spheres 
of influence should be respectively marked off, and in 
order to arrive at this, our plain-speaking Russian 
Diplomat thinks the following things are necessary. 
First, goodwill on the part of the two Governments, 
and secondly, the abandonment of Lord Curzon’s 
idea that England must be the first Power in the Far 
East. 

Fifthly, Korea should be proclaimed neutral, as a 
territory in which all the Powers should have equality 
of opportunity as regards commerce and other forms 
of competition. Korea cannot become exclusively 
Japanese or exclusively Russian. 





WHY THE ANTI-JEWISH MOVEMENT SUCCEEDS. 
By EpouarD Drumont. 

M. Epovarp Drumont, the editor of the Zzbre 
Parole, contributes a paper on the Jewish question in 
France, in which he explains how it is that his book 
achieved such astonishing success. He says :— 

If we have so rapidly gained our position in public opinion, it 
is solely because we represent interests, taking the word in its 
most noble and elevated sense, for I am speaking of respectable, 
legitimate, and sacred interests—e.g., the right of every citizen to 
reap the reward of his labour, to think and believe what he 
wishes, to be neither molested, outraged, nor robbed ; to enjoy, in 
fact, to the full extent liberty and happiness in the country of his 
forefathers. The Hebrew triumph only attained its apogee when 
Gambetta came to the front, a statesman in whose veins, as is well 
known, there was a certain amount of Jewish blood. When 
Opportunism was once enthroned, then began that unforgettable 
series of discomfitures, failures, catastrophes, and financial scandals 
which finally exhausted the resources of France. Among many 
other catastrophes can be cited that of the Union Général, the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, the collapse in metals, the ruinous con- 
ventions with the Railway Companies, the catastrophe of Panama, 
and of the Southern Railways and the sudden slump in the Gold 
Mines. Inall these crashes invariably’appeared the sinister figure 
of the Jew, who was never on the losing side, but always a winner 
—a duper of dupes, . . . Then was heard among us the cry, ‘4 
bas les Fuifs!” just as an Englishman who has been robbed by 
a pickpocket shouts ‘‘Stop thief!” to attract the attention of 
the policeman, 

M. Drumont notes with grim satisfaction the 
beginning of the anti-Semitic movement in England. 
He says :— 

It should never be forgotten that wherever the Jew penetrates 
there is an agent of discord, a leaven of dissolution and cor- 
ruption, which ultimately eats into the hardest metal, I am 
told that even England is waking up, and that recently a serious 
solicitude has been expressed with regard to the Jewish 
Question. I will not conceal the fact that this is joyful news. 
If only from the psychological point of view, it would be 
intensely interesting to see a struggle between the practical 
Anglo-Saxon and the crafty Hebrew. | 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S CHARACTER. 
AN APPRECIATION BY Mr. Bryce. 

Mr. Bryce contributes to the Fortnightly Review 
and to the Youth's Companion a brief but most 
interesting paper entitled “ Some Traits of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Character.” He begins by remarking that 
Mr. Gladstone was one of the greatest half-dozen 
men of his generation, ranking with Bismarck, Lincoln, 
and.Cavour. He then proceeds to note certain 
aspects of his character which may be of special 
interest to young men. 

The first thing, said Mr. Bryce, which would strike 
anyone who stayed in the house of Mr. Gladstone was 
the restless and unceasing activity of his mind. He 
worked because he could not help working. He was 
interested in everything excepting natural science, and 
with inexhaustible energy plunged into one subject 
after another as they came up, delighting in the change 
which enabled him to throw off the cares of politics 
and the inevitable relaxations and disappointments of 
public life. It was his practice, when returning home 
late after an exciting debate, to read an agreeable but 
not too exciting book, often but not always a novel, 
for twenty minutes after he got into bed. After this 
he scarcely ever failed to have a good night’s rest. 
But his activity of mind was so great it occasionally 
became a burden to him. Mr. Bryce met him one 


. misty evening in St. James’s Park, spoke to him, and 


apologised if he should be disturbing his thoughts. 
“ My first difficulty,” he answered, “is to avoid think- 
ing, so I am glad to be disturbed.” 

A year or two later he told Mr. Bryce that, to rest 
and distract his mind, he had formed the habit of 
counting the omnibuses he met between Downing 
Street and the House of Commons, so as to see 
whether he could make an average of them based on 
a comparison of the number which passed each day. 
This wonderful activity of mind did not seem to spring 
from any sense of haste or pressure to get through one 
piece of work in order to go on to something else. 
He was never in a hurry. He went straight on 
through everything in a way that reminded Mr. Bryce 
of the long, steady, uniform stroke of the piston of a 
steam engine. He was never unpunctual, never 
crowded more things into the day than the day per- 
mitted. He got rapidly through work not by haste, 
but by extreme concentration of his faculties upon it. 
He hated with a holy hatred all needless expenditure, 
lived very simply, and had an almost Puritanical 
objection to luxury in dress, in food, in the furniture 
of a house, and in the external paraphernalia of life. 
All his ideals were of the moral sort; all his pleasures 
of the intellectual sort. 

In 1897, after he retired’ from public life, he 
regarded the presence in Parliament of men in- 
different to political issues, who sought a seat in 
order to promote their private pecuniary objects, as 
one of the greatest dangers that threatened Par- 
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liamentary institutions. He was an _ exceedingly 
proud man, but his pride only showed itself in a 
high sense of personal honour and dignity, a sense 
so high as almost to exclude vanity, which led 
him to deem it beneath him to yield to vulgar 
passions. Noone was more agreeable and easy in 
conversation. He gave unstintingly the best that 
he had to give to the person of the least as 
readily as to the person of the most consequence. 
The warmth of his feelings, though it sometimes 
betrayed him into language of undue vehemence in 
denouncing unjust conduct or pernicious principle, 
did not make him harsh in his judgment of persons 
or unfair in his treatment of them. Even violent 
and spiteful antagonists did not rouse any personal 
resentment in his large and _ charitable mind. 
Mr. Bryce says he cannot recall a single instance in 
which Mr. Gladstone seemed to be actuated by a 
revengeful wish to punish a person who had assailed 
or injured him. 

He had a great respect for learning, and even greater 
for poetry. Poetry and philosophy were to him the 
highest forms of human effort, but philosophy he 
valued chiefly as the handmaid of theology. 

In public life he was very sanguine. When he 
desired a thing he found it easy to deem it attainable, 
and he gained much by the cheerful eagerness with 
which he threw himself into an enterprise from which 
less hopeful men recoiled as impracticable. His easy 
confidence in his own powers led him in his later years, 
on one occasion when he had to speak, to enjoy a 
refreshing napon the Treasury Bench until the time came 
for him to speak. The greater the emergency, the more 
completely did he seem to rise to the occasion. ‘This 
was the result of the amazing strength of his will, 
which enabled him to hold his emotions in check, and 
summon all his intellectual resources in the field 
whenever he wanted to do so. He was very patient 
in listening to arguments from those who differed 
from him. His courage was magnificent. Physical 
fear was unknown to him, and his moral courage was 
superb. He was cautious before he committed him- 
self to any course of policy, but once he had chosen 
his course no threats of opponents, no qualms and 
tremors of friends could turn him from it. Difficulties 
rather stimulated that wonderful reserve of fighting 
force which he possessed. Great as were his intel- 
lectual gifts, Mr. Bryce does not know for which he is 
inclined to admire him more—whether for the freshness 
and warmth of his feelings or the lofty plane on which 
his thoughts moved. His view of human nature was 
always charitable and even indulgent. He had a very 
strong sense of public duty, and his standard of 
personal honour was as high in small things as in 
great. ‘The memory of these things and of his 
magnanimity and cf his courage abides with those 
who knew him, and figures more largely in their 
estimate of his worth and his place in English public 
life than does their admiration for his splendid intel- 
lectual powers and his tireless intellectual energy. 
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THAT DREADFUL SOCIETY WOMAN. 
THE AMERICANISATION OF WOMANHOOD. 

‘AN anonymous writer in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
January writes a somewhat bitter article concerning 
the Anglo-Saxon Society woman. He isa Jeremiah 
who lifts up his voice against the passion for excessive 
luxury and vulgar display, which jhas ‘its roots deep 
down in the awful slough of commonplace, in which 
present-day Society is floundering The rage for 
notoriety and advertisement, the hopeless vulgarity of 
the smart world, its sordid intrigue and its material- 
istic ideals are chronicled and mourned over. 
Society in our day is passing through a wave 
of gross materialism, for which modern scepticism 
and the powerful Jewish influences are largely 
responsible. The smart Society women are 
accused of affectation, even in the simtilation of 
a passion which they do not feel. Their craving is 
for what is costly and unattainable ; their passion the 
passion for pre-eminence and power. A mad rivalry 
of ostentation is gradually ousting true refinement. 
A pushful arrogance of demeanour has almost slain 
good manners ; and then we are told that most of this 
pestilence comes to us from America. In our growing 
Mammon-worship, and the consequent vulgarising of 
our social life, trans-Atlantic influences are probably 
much greater than most people imagine. It is from 
the United States that we derive our growing love of 
luxuries and extravagance, the craze for publicity, 
the rush and hurry of our social life, its loss 
of dignity and restraint, and the deification of 
mere money-bags. The American woman of 
fashion sets the impress of her striking personality 
more and more upon our Society. She is sceptica! 
and frankly cynical in her utilitarian views of exist- 
ence. The springs of her action are in her head 
rather than in her heart. She is no Society butterfly 
or fairy ; but keen, ambitious, clothed with worldli- 
ness as with a garment, she makes a business of her 
pleasure, and regards social intercourse mainly as a 
means of furthering her own interest. This intense 
worldliness is the very essence and marrow of Society 
in the States. To talk of domesticity in connection 
with these ladies is to provoke a smile. The oppres- 
sive uniformity of modern life has reduced American 
Society women to a monotonous series of replicas of 
one another. There is a monotony in their dress, in 
their methods of speech and conversation as well as 
in their gait and carriage. They have all the same ideals 
of life, worldly success, and self-advancement. ‘There 
is a rivalry in extravagant ostentation, and the 
colossal entertainments of American Society women 
make the finest efforts of our English parvenues 
appear tame and insignificant. The various com- 
mercial features of American social life are being 
faithfully reproduced in the cosmopolitan Vanity Fair 
of London. Women, in short, are playing the devil 
with us everywhere, and the worst of the lot is the 
American woman. ‘The ambitious ladies of the 


fashionable world are responsible for sapping the 
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efficiency of the Army. They have had far too much 
to say in the matter of military appointments, and the 
result, at times, has been deplorable, 





DISTRIBUTING KITCHENS. 
A New Way TO SOLVE AN OLD PROBLEM. 


CoLonEL KENNEY-HERBERT contributes to the 
National Review an article entitled “ Distributing 
Kitchens,” which is of considerable interest in view of 
the ever-increasing difficulties of the servant question. 
The expression “distributing kitchens” explains 
itself; it is with the details Colonel Herbert deals. 
The people who have the greatest difficulty in the 
obtaining of their meals is the large population of 
flats —a population every day increasing. In 
addition to the initial difficulty of getting servants, 
livers in flats have the difficulty of keeping 
them, owing to the scantiness of kitchens and servants’ 
quarters. ‘This difficulty is to be surmounted by the 
establishment of companies of distributing kitchens, 
which will send out food at prices proportioned to the 
rents paid by occupiers. Colonel Herbert mentions 
that Mr. G. S. Layard went into this question several 
years ago, and calculated that in a circle near Pont 
Street, with a quarter-mile radius, an annual sum of 
£98,000 was spent upon kitchen staff, lighting and 
firing. It is to save such expense that the distributing 
kitchen might be established. 

The site of the kitchen should be in the neighbour- 
hood of flatland. The difficulties are chiefly in regard 
to distribution. The British dinner does not bear 
delay, as a rule, as well as the Continental dinner, and 
on the Continent the ¢vaifeur system has long been 
established. What is wanted is a really efficient 
wheeled conveyance, which is neither too heavy, too 
complicated, nor too expensive. In this connection 
Colonel Herbert mentions a German. invention, the 
“thermaphor,” which is a double-cased metal receptacle, 
containing in the space between the cases a chemical 
preparation which dissolves under the action of heat 
obtained by plunging the vessel in boiling water, and 
preserves the heat in the food, afterwards returning to 
a state of crystallisation. 

The company which undertook the work ought to 
begin on a small scale. Colonel Herbert estimates 
the initial capital outlay at £360, which would be 
sufficient for fifty families. The annual outgoing for 
everything except food would be £1,010, or taken 
together, with a reserve of £130, £1,500. Assuming 
that a sum of 1s. 6d. was added to the actual cost of 
the provisions, and recovered from each of the fifty 
families annually, the result would be about £1,368 
per annum, showing a profit of £350 in excess of 
outgoings. The householders would pay £27 a year, 
and probably gain about £25. 

It would be an excellent thing for the hungry man, 
but what of the many excellent ladies who pretend to 
do their own cooking, and who would be deprived of 
an occupation ? 
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WHY THE GERMANS DISLIKE US. 

A WRITER, who disguises his personality under the 
somewhat odd name of “ Patriz quis Exul,” con- 
tributes to the Contemporary Review a brief but 
interesting paper upon “ Anglophobia in Germany.” 
He says he is not an alarmist, but he is evidently very 
uneasy at the existence of such widespread and deep 
popular animosity as that which confronts him on the 
Continent, and especially in Germany. Anglophobia 
is there visible, it is more than a surface menace, and 
if we cannot eradicate it we may not improbably have 
to reckon with it as a serious danger. The modern 
German has a sane and very keen mental equipment. 
He thinks before he acts, acts carefully, deliberately, 
consciously, and yet 


in no other European nation is hatred of England, and of 
Englishmen, so general or So deep-rooted, and, in its more 
serious aspects so disquieting, as among our kindred in the 
Fatherland. And this, be it said, séze ira et studio, is no hyper- 
bole, but sober statement of fact. 


WHAT THE WAR HAS DONE, 


“ Patrize quis Exul” is no pro-Boer, but appears to 
be indeed altogether on the other side. But he is 
candid enough to bear testimony to the fact that the 
intense bitterness which prevails in Germany at present 
is the product of the war :— 

Now the question immediately arises, how far is the Transvaal 
War responsible for this feeling. In part, undoubtedly, it must 
be admitted freely, and to a large extent. The war did not 
cause it. The war fanned it, intensified, magnified it; in part, 
too, created it. Our whole policy in South Africa has unques- 
tionably lost us a number of true German friends—men of the 
old-fashioned type who have watched the rise of their own 
country with mingled feelings of awe and pride, who looked 
to England as the muniment of chartered liberty, 
who, in a new Germany ‘“‘across the seas,” see the 
foundations of great troubles. These men have become 
estranged. Their opinions upon the war are well known. 
They need neither chronicler nor apologist. Theirs is the 
opinion of Europe and of the “‘pro-Boers.” In a sense, they 
represent our own Liberal party, and are, numerically, of about 
the same force. To these must be added cities once Anglophil, 
such as Hamburg. There, in the old Hanseatic free town, once, 
it may truly be said, well-nigh a foreign seaport of England, 
now the greatest emporium of trade on the Continent, a remark- 
able revulsion of feeling has taken place. The fact cannot be 
blinked. The women of Germany, their children, the old Liberals, 
the learned, and the masses of the great unlearned are incensed 
against us. All this unquestionably the war has produced. 


This is partly due, he thinks, to the Press— 

Taken as a whole, perhaps, the German Press has been more 
consistently and maliciously hostile than that of France. 
HOW BRITISH MANNERS AFFECT THEM. 

But he admits that the editors, instead of lead- 
ing the opinion of their readers, were compelled 
to bow to the universal sentiment. The Press has 
been the expression of the public voice. Anglophobia 
on the Continent generally, apart from the war, has 
three ingredients, First, dislike of the individual 
Englishman and of his‘country’s policy. Secondly, 
commercial and, to a certain extent, political rivalry. 
Thirdly, envy, which is the substratum of the whole. 
The insularity of the Englishman, his self-reliance, his 
complacency, his aggressive personality, and his 
breeziness are intolerable to the German. Our in- 
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dividuality galls him, our manner irritates him; he 
rages at our buoyant personality. His military educa- 
tion moulds him to obey, and the rough-and-tumble 
Briton is jarring to his spirit. Among the Junker 
aristocracy it is the men, among the middle-class the 
women, who foster Anglophobia. The German has a 
long memory, and believes with Prince Bismarck that 
the policy of England since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century has been constantly to sow 
dissension between the Continental Powers, in order 
to profit by their quarrels. 

MEND OUR WAYS OR STRENGTHEN OUR FLEET. 

Our commercial rivalry embitters the political 
antagonism. The war cry “Made in Germany” 
stabbed the German to the quick. He is sensitive, 
and the sore still smarts ; yet it is a demonstrated fact 
that “ Made in Germany,” which was intended as a 
slight, has in reality been one of the best advertise- 
ments for German goods that Germans ever had—an 
advertisement paid for entirely at the cost of their 
rivals. The German envies our wealth, our unequalled 
resources, our English name; and if envy is akin to 
hatred, the genesis of Anglophobia is a real source 
of danger to us. The question is whether we can 
mend our manners as we ought to do :— 

If we will not, if we cannot learn to treat Germany as an 
equal, to be less blustering, more gracious towards her, and if, 
in ourselves, we cannot learn to be less insular, less self-sufficient, 
more thoughtful towards others, then let us learn to be ready. 
‘* We don’t want to fight.” Let us then see that we have the 
ships. There is no danger yet, or in the immediate future. 
Germany is not ready, nor can she be for some decades. The 
Germans are hostile, increasingly so ; and they believe we are 
degenerating. Let us not, spretd conscientid—pass on unmind- 
ful. Let us strengthen our fleet. It behoves us to be ready. 





Unmannerly Australia. 

Apa CamBRIDGE (the novelist, an English lady who 
went out when grown-up, and married and settled in 
Australia), writing in the Empire Review for January, 
makes some plain-spoken remarks about the 
manners of the Australians. The manners of the 
British new chum are not a proverb of politeness 
among Australians; but that is by the way. She 
says :— 

Apart from money I should think ‘our average manners are 
about as good as other people’s, It must be said, however, that 
whereas it is mostly the outside of the cup and the platter that is 
in the best condition, we shine more at home than in the eyes of 
men. It must be so obvious as to make it useless to try to hide 
it that our public manners are atrocious. If you are trying to 
make your way in a crowd—being, we will say, a woman with a 
baby in your arms—you will not for a moment expect a strange 
man to step aside to let you go first. He would not dream of 
opening a door for you or helping you with parcels, In festive 
assemblies, from a Government House party downwards, the 
first thing smart ladies do after bowing to their hostess is to 
march straight to the refreshment department and there struggle 
for food and drink until they have cleared the tables. At one of 
our late Royal functions, the public—all invited guests—began to 
eat up the supper at nine o’clock under the very noses of the 
Duke and Duchess, 


To gobble up luncheon long before the appointed 
hour is, apparently, considered quite good manners in 
Australia. What say the Australians ? 
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CAN ENGLAND FEED HERSELF ? 
Yes, 1F SHE TRIED. 


Mr. C. W. SorENSEN contributes to the Contem- 
porary Review a very interesting article, entitled 
“ Back to the Land,” in which he maintains that it is 
all nonsense to say that England cannot feed her in- 
habitants. The decadence of British agriculture he 
attributes to the fundamental insecurity of capital 
sunk in other men’s land. Low prices, unfair rents, 
and high railway rates are as nothing compared with 
this basic grievance. Given sufficient capital there 
would have been ample food produced from English 
soil to feed all English men and women. For lack of 
it the land has gone to pasture, and the nation goes its 
way toward moral, social, and physical degeneration. 
He admits that the price of wheat has fallen since 
1874 from 6s. rod. to 3s. 4d. a bushel, and barley from 
4s. 11d. to 3s. Oats have dropped from 3s. to 2s. 1d., 
but we grow more oats to-day than we did then. 


HOW WE CAN DO IT. 


In order to grow the whole of our cereals, dairy 
produce, beef, mutton, and a good portion of the 
fruits now purchased abroad, it is only necessary to 
bring our agricultural methods up to those of the 
Belgians and the Danes, and resume the cultivation 
of the land that has dropped out of cultivation in the 
last twenty-five years, and to break up six or seven 
million acres of our permanent pasture. At present 
we have only twenty million acres under tillage, and 
twenty-eight millions under pasture. We should then 
have thirty-two million acres under tillage and sixteen 
million acres under pasture. 


WHAT DENMARK DOES, 


Denmark, Mr. Sorensen points out, has obtained 
her agricultural prosperity not from protective tariffs, 
but from land law reform, and he thinks the same 
result would follow in England if the cultivator had a 
right to his own improvements. English wheat land 
produces 30 bushels per acre, the Danish average is 
39 bushels per acre. Our barley crop is 33 bushels, 
as against 40 bushels in Belgium. The British cow 
gives 30 per cent. less milk than the Danish one, and 
eats quite as much, if not more. 

If our cows were as good milkers as those of the 
Danes we could produce as much milk as we do 
to-day after reducing the number of our cows by 
1,200,000. But it would require 2,000,000 extra 
cows of Danish quality to produce the 4,200,o0o0cwts. 
of butter which we import. If we brought our four 
million cows up to the Danish standard and added 
another 1} million to their number we could vroduce 
all our milk, butter, and cheese at home. 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO DECAY. 


To produce all the pork, bacon, and ham that we 
need would require two million acres more tillage 
than we have at present, and would also require 
another half million acres to produce the grain for 
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poultry to supply ourselves with the 2,000,000,000 
eggs which we at present import from the Continent. 

Mr. Sorensen concludes his paper by insisting upon 
the fact that the physique of our town-bred population 
is deteriorating. He doubts whether three successive 
generations can survive town life at all. That being 
the case, the cry of “ Back to the Land” seems to him 
to be the watchword of our national survival. 


——~—- 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE CHURCH. 
SomE COMMENTS UPON CANON HENSON’s SUGGESTION. 


In the December number of the Contemporary 
Review Canon Henson proposed that Nonconformists 
should be admitted freely to take communion in the 
Church of England, and that the Church of England 
should recognise the great Noneonformist Churches. 
In the January number the editor has collected the 
opinions of several well-known Broad and Evangelical 
Churchmen on the subject. The Bishop of Durham 
entirely approves of Canon Henson’s proposal. The 
Dean of Ripon says that he has spent most of his life in 
enforcing the suggestions now made by Canon Henson 
which he himself arrived at half a century ago. The 
Dean of Durham says that he is profoundly grateful 
to Canon Henson. His proposal seemed so useful, 
so beautiful, so true; and yet one knows that it will 
fail. He fears that we are as far from a workable and 
broad-based Union as ever we were. Dean Stubbs 
says that ten years ago he suggested various practical 
reforms in the direction pointed out by Canon Henson’s 
article, but he has little hope of seeing such reforms 
seriously undertaken by any party in the English 
Church which is not first prepared to say that that 
important clause in our creed in which we state our 
belief in “One Holy Catholic Apostolic Church” 
belongs not to the Realm of Faith but to the Realm 
of History. 

Dr. Rashdall is entirely in sympathy with Canon 
Henson’s spirit, but he thinks that it would be wise to 
accord a fuller recognition to non-episcopal National 
Churches, such as the Presbyterians’ of Scotland, 
rather than to those who have voluntarily withdrawn 
themselves from communion with the historical 
Church of their country. He would follow the old 
Anglican tradition in regarding the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, rather than the episcopal sect of 
that country, as having a right to call itself the “ Church 
of Scotland.” 

The Dean of Winchester objects to Canon Henson’s 
proposals. He says that it would violate one of the 
immemorial traditions of Church life. To recognise 
Nonconformist ministers who have no_ episcopal 
ordination as otherwise: than irregular and invalid 
would be a violation of the Church order, a breach in 
the continuity of Church life. An attempt to stretch 
the comprehensiveness of the Church would for ever 
destroy the hope of a closer fellowship with our 
brethren of the Eastern or the Roman Church. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

Dr. WELLDON’s emphatic assertion that secular 
education has proved a lamentable failure in India, 
and his suggestion that Bible reading should be 
introduced into all schools and colleges, call forth a 
vigorous answer from Dr. D. Duncan, late Director 
of Public Instruction, Madras, in the /mperial and 
Asiatic Quarterly Review. The writer supplies certain 
figures which show how very small a proportion of 
Indian education is “ secular” :— 

According to the last Quinquennial Review of the Progress 
of Education in India, there were, on March 31, 1897, under 
public management, 22,286 institutions with 1,236,488 pupils ; 
and under private management, including private schools, 
129,739 institutions with 3,120,382 pupils. In other words, 
14°6 per cent. of the total number of institutions were under 
public management, and 28°4 per cent. of the total number of 
pupils were in attendance at such institutions. It follows that 
only 14°6 per cent. of the institutions are required by Govern- 
ment to confine themselves to secular instruction, and only 28°4 
per cent. of the pupils are thus debarred from receiving direct 
dogmatic religious instruction in school. 

He. grants that the pressure of secular subjects is 
felt to be heavy ; but the temptation, being recognised, 
bids fair to be resisted. 

THE TEACHER THE VITAL QUESTION. 

Even were Dr. Welldon’s plea for Bible reading 
with a conscience clause considered, Dr. Duncan asks, 
“Where are the teachers to come from?” Would 
Hindu, Muhammadan, or Buddhist teachers be ex- 
pected or allowed to interpret the Christian Bible ? 
“ Even in mission-schools a large proportion, perhaps 
the majority, of the teachers are non-Christians,” 
simply because Christian teachers in requisite numbers 
and quality are not forthcoming. How utterly 
impracticable, then, the idea of Bible-teaching in 
State schools ! 

The concurrent teaching of all the creeds is dis- 
missed as an impossible suggestion, since a large govern- 
ment school will often include Protestants of many 
denominations and Roman Catholics ; Muhammadans, 
students of different sects of Hindus, Buddhists, etc. 
The proposal to teach “fundamental truths only,” 
common to all religions, overlooks the utterly colour- 
less, abstract and powerless generality which would 
mark such a residuum. 

RELIGIOUS BOOKS THE MOST IN DEMAND. 

Dr. Duncan goes on to argue that the popular 
distinction between secular and religious education is 
untenable. In private Indian schools, which form 
eighty-five per cent. of the whole, literature, science 
and art rest on a distinctly religious basis, and are 
pervaded by a religious spirit. He says :— 

The ancient literature, science,.and art of India are saturated 
with religious thought, and, notwithstanding the storm and 
stress of modern life, books dealing with religion continue to 
form the largest proportion of Indian publications. These, for 
the most part, are the books used as text-books in the classical 
and vernacular languages. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE SOAKED WITH THE BIBLE. 

Dr. Duncan’s next point is most impressive to those 
who trust more to the spirit than to the letter :— 
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Turn now to the English side of the curriculum, which 
embraces, in addition to the science and art of the West, the 
masterpieces of English poetry and prose. To say that English 
literature, science, and art are leavened with the spirit of 
Christianity, and reflects its ideas and sentiments, is to express 
only a part of the truth ; for all the distinctive moral and religious 
ideas and sentiments to be found in the Bible are incorporated 
in our literature, and are the common possession of all who read 
the English language. And are we not justified in saying that 
the rising tide of moral opinion in India is due, in no small 
measure, to the influence of the English literature with which 
the educated classes made their first acquaintance at school ? 


Dr. Duncan avers that all parties “are agreed that 
the cultivation of character is the main thing.” The 
“really vital question” is “the improvement of the 
teachers” who are to cultivate the character. The 
writer fears this question may be overlooked in the 
discussion of the “ religious difficulty.” 

RELIGION, NOT THEOLOGY. 
His next point is one which bears on our own con- 


troversy at home. “He says :— 

Perhaps it would help to a clearer understanding of the policy 
of the Government of India if the well-known distinction 
between ‘‘ theology,” or the body of doctrines and beliefs, and 
‘*religion,” or the aggregate of feelings called forth on con- 
templation of the Deity, were kept in view. The educational 
servants of the State are forbidden to inculcate any system of 
theological dogmas, but they are not debarred from endeavour- 
ing to mould and strengthen the character of the young by 
appealing to their feelings—to their religious feelings no less 
than to those that are personal and social. In calling to his aid, 
as motives to right conduct, the religious emotions of his pupils, 
the teacher commits no breach of religious neutrality. 

THE NEW MORALITY IN INDIA, 

In conclusion the writer urges that the Government 
policy has been justified by its results :— 

The growth of a higher moral sense has for years been attract- 
ing the attention of sympathetic observers, and has not escaped 
the notice of Bishop Welldon. ‘‘ Whatever,” he says, ‘‘ be the 
source of the new morality in India, its presence and its progress 
are not be denied. It does not as yet touch the people asa 
whole, but it illumines even now the highest intellects and con- 
sciences among them,” That Christianity, both directly and 
indirectly, has had a large share in bringing about this improve- 
ment is undoubtedly true; but many other agencies, such as the 
press, railways, increased material prosperity, good government, 
have contributed to elevate the tone of society. May it not be 
that the despised secular education has been one, and not the 
least, of the influences that have been making for righteous- 
ness? This, at any rate, has been the sustaining hope of the 
present writer. 

If, however, it be true what Mr. Digby affirms, that 
Christian Britain has been steadily bleeding the people 
of India towards economic death, the man in the’street 
would probably insist that, before we force Bible teach- 
ing on all Indian schools, we had better carry out a 
few of the most elementary Biblical precepts—to wit, 
among others, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 





THE young man is singled out as the principal 
objective of two very different divines. According to 
Mr. Spence in the Zemple Magazine, Dr. Clifford 
declares helping young men to be the main drift of his 
ministry. Mr. George Clarke in the Sunday Strand 
pronounces Dr. Moule, the new Bishop of Durham’s 
greatest work in life to be his influence over young 
men. 
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DO TRADES UNIONS LIMIT OUTPUT? 
A REpPLy TO THE “ TIMES.” 


Mr. CLEMENT Epwarpbs in the Contemporary Review 
replies at some length to the series of articles published 
in the Zimes, the gist of which is that British manu- 
facturers are handicapped in the markets of the world 
by the restrictions placed upon output by trades 
unions. Mr, Edwards declares that the policy of 
ca’ canny” has been advocated only by the editor of 
the Seaman’s Chronicle, who is not a trades union 
leader, Socialist or otherwise, and by Mr. McGhee, 
who is a commercial traveller, formerly M.P. for 
Louth. This agitation by two Anti-Socialist middle- 
class sympathisers Mr. Edwards declares represents 
the Alpha and Omega of the “ca’ canny” policy in 
connection with the English trades union movement. 
He maintains that there is no evidence whatever to 
justify the charge that the trades unionists and their 
leaders secretly connive at loafing. The Commission 
which investigated the subject did not even give a 
hint that such a principle exists among trades 
unionists. Mr. Charles Booth, Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, who have all in- 
vestigated and published the results of their investiga- 
tions, give no support to the accusation of the Zimes, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb maintain that the 
statements in the Zimes are quite incorrect and the 
reverse of truth. 

THE BRICKLAYING ACCUSATION. 

The Amalgamated Engineers and other leading 
unions frequently expel members for chronic laziness. 
All the leaders of the Old and New Unionism in their 
speeches and reports have insisted upon the importance 
of giving a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage. As 
for the famous assertion that bricklayers laid 1,000 
bricks per day twenty years ago, and only lay 300 or 
400 now, Mr. Edwards declares that the statement is 
worthy of Baron Munchausen. As far back as 1867 
the ordinary trades union limit was 300 bricks a day. 
The only way in which the Zimes could have arrived 
at its figures was by comparing railway tunnel work or 
field ranging work with ordinary bricklaying. The 
two things are not comparable. 


THE EFFECT OF THE EIGHT HOURS’ DAY. 

So far from the British workman diminishing 
the speed of his work the reverse is the case 
in many industries. Both in the engineering and 
in the cotton trade more work was turned out 
under the fifty-one hour system than under the 
longer working week of fifty-seven to sixty hours. 
The accusation most commonly heard is that the dock 
strike introduced the system of going easy, but both 
Mr. Charles Booth and Mr. Sydney Holland admit 
that the dock strike has had no prejudicial effect upon 
the work of the dockers. 

TIME v. PIECE WORK. 

Mr. Edwards then traverses one accusation after 

another. He denies that it is the policy of the unions 


to oppose the introduction of machinery. As for the 
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accusation that they object to piece work, 57 per 
cent. of the trades unions in the country insist upon 
piece work as against 29 per cent. who insist upon 
time work, and 14 per cent. who recognise both. 
Only 39 per cent. of the workmen, organised or 
unorganised, either insist upon or are willing to work 
piece work, while among trades unionists the propor- 
tion is 75 per cent. 

In the building trade Mr. Edwards maintains that 
piecework leads to scamping. As for the alleged veto 
upon the employment of apprentices, Mr. Holloway, 
of the Master Builders, said that the reason for the 
falling-off in the building trade was owing to difficulty 
on the part of employers who were of opinion that 
apprentices did not pay. As for the charge that the 
unions object to overtime, he admits that this is true 
only in relation to systematic overtime. They do not 
raise the least objection to necessary or emergency 
overtime. In insisting upon penalising systematic 
overtime they are acting in accordance with the views 
of such employers as Mr. Mather, who maintains that 
the practice of working overtime is bad for masters 
and men. As for the shortening of the working day, 
Mr. Edwards proves by quotations from the Board of 
Trade and the Secretary of State for War that the 
eight-hours’ day has resulted in economy of fuel and 
gas, a diminution in the wear and tear of machinery, 
while the men do as much work as they did before. 
In conclusion, Mr. Edwards admits that the unions 
have often behaved unreasonably, that many unionists 
are lazy and skulking fellows who hate work ; but 
although that may be admitted, there is no ground 
whatever for the grave charges that the unions 
connive at laziness or that their leaders secretly urge 
a policy of go-easy. 





Current Event Post-cards. 

TuHIs series, which was announced some months 
ago, begins in January. The first event for which a 
card has been prepared is Lord Rosebery’s speech at 
Wigan. By the time the Review or REVIEws is 
published this card will have been despatched from 
Wigan. ‘The second card will be posted from West- 
minster upon the day on which Parliament is opened 
by King Edward VII. Fifteen cards will be sent to 
any address for 5s., and will pictorially represent the 
happenings of the year. An order received, say, after 
No. 3 has been sent out will begin with No. 4 and 
end with No. 18. Send all orders and inquiries to the 
REVIEW OF REvIEws office. 





THE Century Magazine for January has a very 
interesting paper by Mr. E. Hough on “ The Settlement 
of the West.” The West of America, he concludes, is no 
longer a country for the poor man and the pioneer. 
Another article deals with “ Huxley as a Literary Man.” 
In an article on “Electric Transit in London and 
Paris,” Mr. I. N. Ford, mentioning the London “tube,” 

oints out what an enormous advantage it would have 
ean if the “tube” had, as in Paris, been built with 
municipal capital obtained at low rates. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE EXPECTED REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. John Foreman, 
writing a brief but very compact paper, warns us that 
we may expect a revolution in Spain at any moment, 

A WEYLER PRONUNCIAMENTO, 

General Weyler, together with a prominent Deputy 
who was concerned in the Dupuy de Lome incident 
at Washington, and a General of Division who only a 
year ago enjoyed the favour and confidence of the 
Queen-Regent, are the men who are going to upset 
the present dynasty. With one of thém Mr. Foreman 
tells us he has been on terms of intimacy for several 
years, Their programme is a military pronunciamento, 
and the seizure of the Government with the support of 
the Army. They argue that every step on the road 
to freedom and progress in Spain has been gained by 
violence. ‘There never was a happy and contented 
nation existing under a Bourbon monarch, and a 
revolution would give hope to fatalists who regard the 
present 7égime with positive despair. It is difficult, 
however, to believe that even a revolution could save 
Spain, if Mr. Foreman be right as to the universality 
of official corruption and the absence of anything that 
could be described as patriotism. 

WHY SPAIN WENT TO WAR. 

His‘ account of the explanation given him by a 
politician of high rank as to why Spain went to war 
with America in 1898 illustrates the kind of public 
spirit which prevails in the Peninsula :-— 

Patriotism, he said, did not influence anyone in a position to 
decide between peace and war. The Queen’s first thought was 
the safety of her family and dynasty ; Sagasta feared he might 
lose his office and popularity; and the generals could only express 
their willingness to support any resolution of the Government, 
without discussing"its probable issue, for fear of being accused of 
cowardice. Then there were others who very clearly foresaw 
the chance of promotion, if they came out of the fray alive, 
whatever theresult of the war might be. The populace, sup- 
ported by the clergy, clamoured for war, whilst Don Carlos 
issued a manifesto threatening to raise his standard if Cuba were 
yielded to America. If the Queen had opposed these collective 
forces her throne would have been swept away, and when the 
safety of her dynasty and that of her adopted country hung in 
opposite scales, she did not hesitate on which side to throw her 
influence. But, he added, after all, the loss of her colonies is 
entirely due to an unforeseen event—the moral support given by 
England to America ; and the present generation can never forget 
England’s unfriendly intervention. 

There is great popular discontent owing to the fact 
that the Republicans are in a majority in the country. 
There is great distress and great discontent. The 
Government is at its wits’ end for money, and even to 
avert the threatened revolution it cannot dispense 
with the consumer’s tax, which is levied upon all food 
excepting bread entering the towns. ‘This tax pro- 
duces £2,600,000 for the National Treasury and 
42,000,000 for the municipalities. It seems to be 
an octroi of the most crushing kind. All wine taken 
into Barcelona pays a tax of 433 per cent., and into 
Madrid of 200 per cent. ad valorem. Spanish trade 
has suffered considerably by the loss of the trade with 
Cuba. The charges for the Army and Navy cannot 
be reduced, for although there is no navy to speak of 
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the number of naval officers remains the same as it 
was before the war. Only ten per cent. of the 
Spaniards, according to Mr. Foreman’s estimate, are 
honest tax-payers. The others cheat the revenue to 
the uttermost of their capacity. 

THE PRIESTS AND CARLISM. 


Priestly influence, which has no connection at all 
with religion, undermines all attempts at social pro- 
gress. Carlism is simply an instrument in the hand of 
Rome, wielded by the Spanish hierarchy. Whenever 
the priests are threatened one hears of Carlist risings 
in the Pyrenees. When the proposed Radical 
measures are withdrawn the Carlist bogey is locked up 
again. 

Mr. Foreman’s conclusion is that the Clericals, 
the Catalanists, and the Republicans aim at such 
different goals that nothing but the stern rule of a strong 
man will suffice.to secure unity of action. From 
which we may conclude that General Weyler finds 
himself on the threshold of a dictatorship. ‘This, how- 
ever, is my deduction from Mr. Foreman’s articte. 
Mr. Foreman himself does not condense his con- 
clusions in such plain language. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


——— 


NEWSPAPERS IN 1921, 

Wuar will newspapers be like in 1921? ‘That is 
the question discussed by a number of eminent 
journalists in the Caxton Magazine for December. 
Sir Edward Russell, whose contribution comes first, 
expects and hopes for a reaction against the assumption 
which underlies the new type of newspaper, that it ts 
enough for people to get the news of the world in 
“snippets, and that they may be depended upon to 
make the right use ofit.” In other words, there will 
be a revival of the leading article. Mr. R. D. 
Blumenfeld, the News Editor of the Daily Mai/, on 
the other hand, thinks that development will continue 
on Daily Mail lines, precisely the opposite to Sir 
Edward Russell’s. He thinks that the penny news- 
paper will be superseded by the halfpenny. Mr. W. 
T. Stead goes across the Atlantic for his model :— 

The English newspaper press for 1921 will be Americanised. 
It will be more intelligent, better printed, more copiousty 
illustrated, less stodgy, more enterprising. It will also 
ashamed of published acres of uninteresting advertisements, for 
it will take pains to make its advertisement pages as interesting 
as any of the other pages in the paper. 

But Mr. D. Edwards, Managing Editor of the 
Daily News, finds his model in his own office :— 

The four leading British journals, placed in order of merit, 


stand thus to-day :— 
The Zimes. The Standard. 


The Daily News. The Daily Telegraph 
Twenty years hence the order will be :— 
The Daily News. The Standard. 
The Zimes. The Daily Telegraph. 
APA 


McClure’s Magazine contains an article, illustrated by 
photographs, taken by the author, entitled “In and 
Around the Great Pyramid.” 
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‘HOW TO MAKE PEACE. 

THE Rev. Canon Malcolm McColl, in an article 
entitled “ Russia, Germany, and Britain; a Warning 
and a Moral,” contributes to the Fortnightly Review 
his ideas as to how peace should be made. By a series 
of apposite quotations from the despatch of Lord 
Ellenborough, and the speech of Sir Hugh Cairnes in 
1858, he succeeds in making out a very good case for 
his contention that the Conservatives in Imperial 
matters have inherited a splendid heirloom of gener- 
osity. Despising all the clamour of the Anglo-Indian 
loyalists, who supported Lord Canning’s proclamation 
confiscating the property of the people of Oude, they 
annulled the proclamation, and declared that there 
was no hope of ultimate success but amnesty. This 
policy of Lord Ellenborough, Lord Derby, Mr. 
Disraeli, Sir Hugh Cairnes, and Lord Clyde, was the 
antithesis of the policy that has been tried in South 
Africa, and its success was as speedy and conspicuous 
as the Government’s South African policy has been the 
reverse. 

SEND OUT A COMMISSION. 


What Canon McColl suggests is that the Govern- 
ment should propose an armistice, and send out a 
Commission of able and fair-ntinded men representing 
both parties, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, and Lord Reay, 
and to this Commission he would add Lord Kitchener, 
“for his is an eminently equitable and judicious 
mind.” Such a Commission, he thinks, would cast 
no slur upon Lord Milner, although there is evidently 
to be no place for him upon it. It would be the 
business of this Commission to examine the whole 
situation with their own fresh eyes and mind, taking 
counsel of Boers and British alike. They would then 
return with a scheme of settlement which Parliament 
may be trusted to discuss without party spirit. 


WHAT HINDERS PEACE, 


The great obstacle in the way of peace, says Canon 
McColl, is not the speeches of pro-Boers, but the 
insults heaped upon the Boers by Lord Milner and 
the Governor of Natal, and the incurable distrust that 
Mr. Brodrick admits had been legitimately engendered 
by the Raid. The Raid, said Mr. Brodrick on 
January 31, 1900, made it impossible for the 
Transvaal Government to believe in the integrity of 
British statesmen, Canon McColl, I am glad to see, 
has the courage of his convictions, and protested 
against the doctrine that the war made annexation 
inevitable. He denounced annexation in the case of 
Alsace-Lorraine as a long stride back in civilisation, 
and he cannot recant now. He believes it to be, 
moreover, 2 most unwise and costly policy. If, after 
having captured the capitals, we had offered peace on 
condition of a modified independence and an indemnity 
of 100 millions raised on the security of the mines, 
the war would have ended at once and we should 
have secured friendship instead of hatred. 


OF REVIEWS. 


BISMARCK’S VIEW OF THF BOERS. 


This is the most important part of Canon McColl’s 
paper, but the opening pages are also well worth 
reading, although the Canon somewhat overdoes his 
inveterate suspicion and distrust of Germany. He 
quotes, however, an interesting passage from Dr. 
Lyman’s book on Prince Bismarck, atter his dismissal, 
in which he says Prince Bismarck’s sympathies were 
openly on the Boer side. The Jameson Raid was to 
him simply political burglary or piracy. In Cecil 
Rhodes the Prince saw a clever stockbroker towards 
whom the British Government had adopted an attitude 
which awakened the suspicion of complicity with or at 
least fear of him. He also quotes a remark made by 
an officer of rank in the German navy, who met him 
in an English yacht in a foreign port. Some one 
remarked that it was strange that while individual 
Germans were most agreeable and friendly, the German 
nation was bitterly hostile to the British Empire. ‘The 
officer's manner suddenly changed, and became almost 
fierce. “Do you wonder at it?” he asked. “I ama 
sailor, and have been all over the world, and I have 
never entered a harbour without finding your flag 
flying. On land we are all powerful. On the sea we 
are nothing while you keep your supremacy. We are 
sick of that, and are determined to put a stop to it.” 





Letter-Friendships. 

As some 550 gentlemen and 440 ladies have joined 
the Correspondence Club, there are 110 more gentle- 
men than ladies, and the President has offered 
membership to ladies desiring to write letters on 
various subjects that interest them for the half-guinea 
annual subscription, thus deducting the tos. 6d. 
entrance fee. ‘There are gentlemen who seek corre- 
spondence on scientific, political, and sociological 
subjects ; who would write letters in French, German, 
Russian, Scandinavian, and other languages ; who are 
interested in science, philosophy, psychology, astro- 
nomy, literature, English manners and customs, etc., 
and who, having long winter evenings at their disposal, 
would be glad to receive correspondence from educated 
and intelligent ladies of any age or nationality. A 508 
writes from India to say that he seems to be sur- 
rounded with friends and sympathisers who banish 
the silence and loneliness away from his Indian 
bungalow, for the very room in which he sits seems to 
be filled with interesting people as he reads the pages 
of Round-About, and studies the personalities of the 
members. “It is impossible,” he says, “to feel 
lonely mow that so many unseen hands are stretched 
out around me, and with the consciousness that I am 
a member of a body, each of whom in its loneliness 
and isolation, is gravitating towards a common centre 
of unity.” On receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope, the Conductor, Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street, W.C., will send all particulars, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


BRITISH v. GERMAN MILITARY “STUPIDITY.” 

LieuT.-COLONEL MAuDE makes an effective retort 
against Teutonic scribes in a paper entitled “The 
British Officer and his Foreign Critics,’ which he 
contributes to Macmillan’s. He takes the Franco- 
German War of 1870 as a classic instance of suc- 
cessful military organisation on the German side, and 
argues that our officers have no reason to fear com- 
parison with the Germans. He quotes a remark by 
Von Moltke when he was defending the British Army 
against disparagement, that “ English officers did not 
go to the front in first-class carriages.” He then pro- 
ceeds to show how sadly at fault German officers and 
people were at the outbreak of hostilities. He says :— 

Considering the facilities of daily intercommunication which 
existed between Germany and France, it is nothing less than 
astonishing that the army, as a whole, was so badly informed as 
to the rottenness of the French military machine. . . The officers 
on the spot had put off to a more convenient season the purchase 
of maps of their own garrisons, and the study of the printed 
matter available about their possible enemy. 

IN MANAGEMENT OF THE RAILWAYS. 

Their railway arrangements, estimated on no very 
exacting scale, came to speedy grief :— 

Though the capacities of the railways had been calculated at 
the low figure of twenty-four trains a day for double lines, and 
twelve for single, yet the whole elaborate scheme broke down in 
the first twenty-four hours... . This rate of dispatch excited 
the scorn of our own managers of railway-traffic, who even in 
those days were capable of handling one hundred and twenty 
trains a day over a double line. 

Seven years later in India our single line railways, in spite of 
the disadvantages of native signallers, platelayers, etc., and the 
long continuance of the strain on their resources, contrived to 
beat even the best of the German records in the railing of troops 
to the front. 

So far as my information goes the 3ft. 6in. Cape and Natal 
single lines' have also beaten them, over curves and gradients 
more severe than anything in Germany. 

A SUGGESTIVE CONTRAST. 

The writer then draws a striking contrast. He tells 
how a few Uhlans with railway men were dispatched 
from Saarbriicken to blow up the railway between 
Saargemand and Bitsch on French soil. They could 
not get a map of the country in Saarbriicken. Their 
destination was twelve miles away, in difficult country, 
but coverable by a cavalry man in four or five hours at 
the very most. “It took them exactly two days to 
find the railway, and the damage done by the 
wrecking party could have easily been repaired in 
a couple of hours.” <A British officer in India, on 
the outbreak of the Sikh war, was ordered by 
Lord Gough to fetch a regiment from Tapp’s Nose, a 
mountain five thousand feet above the plains and 
forty miles away. “ Right over the Scwaliks, hills 
nearly 1,200 feet high, and through the great jungles 
of the Doon,” over a country roadless, mapless, and 
completely unknown to him, this officer rode without 
a check, and reached his destination in five hours ! 

THE DIFFERENT TERRITORIES, 

The “ intelligence” conveyed to German generals 
is next brought under notice. Turcos, Algerians, and 
Zouaves were reported along the frontier from the first 
day of the war; yet they only arrived in Marseilles 
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on July 25th—a fact notified to German headquarters 
some time previously but forgotten in the general 
excitement, The writer adds :— 

Except from a few non-commissioned officers of the Frontier 
Guards and Forest Police, not a single trustworthy report was 
brought in in those first days of panic and confusion. 

He goes on to contrast the French forces—a regular 
army, properly informed and organised, commanded 
by well-known men, proceeding on well-known roads, 
and all within ten to twenty miles of the German out- 
posts—with the Boers, without army organisation, 
without roads, with unknown commanders, in an 
unknown country, operating with extraordinary 
mobility over distances ten times those involved in 
the German campaign. 

COMPARATIVE COURAGE. 

In answer to German taunts of cowardice, the writer 
quotes Meckel’s narrative of his first battle in France, 
to the effect that the field was literally strewn with 
men who had left the ranks and were doing nothing. 
*Whole battalions could have been formed from 

~them.” Some squatted in furrows like hares; others 
in queues of six at a time took shelter behind trees. 
Meckel reports the scene with evident shame. Had 
these troops been suddenly surrounded, would they 
have surrendered with any less alacrity than our poor 
fellows caught on the veldt >— 

When the Franc-Tireurs arrived on the scene in 1870 the 
conditions of warfare became more like those at present rife in 
South Africa, and the surprises of patrols and small bodies up 
to the size of a company or squadron became by no means 
uncommon. In all, Major Kunz tabulates from official diaries 
no fewer than forty-six of these incidents, in only six of which 
did the Germans succeed in beating off their assailants ; and the 
total casualty list under this heading for six months amounted 
to 30 officers, 643 men and 850 horses, figures which compare 
very unfavourably with our own losses when all differences are 
taken into consideration. 





Village Socialism in Cornwall. 

AN interesting instance of a modified village socialism 
is given by Rev. John Isabell, in his graphic sketch 
in Longman’s of catching mullet at the Land’s End. 
He says :— 

The mullet fishery, unlike any other at Sennen Cove, is the 
patrimony of all the native-born fishermen, the necessary boats 
and nets being common property. In theory, of course, it is open 
to outsiders to set up a rival company, but in practice it is 
impossible ; for, even if the large expenditure on boats, nets, ropes, 
and other gear could be defrayed, the enterprise would be doomed to 
failure for lack of men. A dozen fishermen—and the ‘‘ foreigners” 
could not muster more—would be helpless in the presence of a 
large shoal, even if the natives left them unmolested, which is 
extremely improbable. The shares are divided into two classes 
—the ‘‘ body ’’'share, contingent on personal service, and the 
**net” share, which falls to the owner, whether he be present or 
absent. Every boy on reaching sixteen years of age is enrolled 
among the shareholders, and receives a half of a ‘‘ body ” share. 
At the age of eighteen he pays £2 to the managers, and 
thenceforth,‘as long as he can put a hand to a rope, is entitled 
to a full share for his ‘‘body,” and also a share for the “net.” All 
widows are entitled to a “‘ net ” share each as long as they live, and 
when death puts an end to the partnership the original sum in- 
vested is paid to their representatives. The ‘‘ body” shares 
number about a hundred and the ‘net ” shares a few more, half 
a dozen widows accounting for the difference. One remarkable 
result brought about by this excellent scheme is that pauperisw 
is practically non-existent, 
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SUBMARINES IN FORMER TIMES. 

From the jubilation and trepidation created by 
French and American submarine boats one might 
suppose that “under-water war” was a totally un- 
precedented novelty. But submarines have apparently 
quite a venerable history, as Major C. Field shows in 
the United Service Magazine. He says :— 

ANCIENT GREEK AND MEDIAVAL. 


r 

The idea of submarine locomotion is a very old one. Among 
classical writers even we here and there come across references 
or suggestions as to divers and diving facilitated by mechanical 
or other appliances. Aristotle speaks of an instrument which 
was used by divers in his day to keep themselves supplied with 
air when below the surface. Alexander the Great is credited 
with having in his employ men who made use of apparatus which 
enabled them to walk at the bottom of the sea. Pliny, too, has 
some story of a diving apparatus, while Calluricus is said to 
have devised a submarine gun for the projection of Greek fire, 
a compound which burnt as readily in water asin air. Friar 
Bacon, long considered as a wizard by his countrymen, but 
now recognised to have been a man of considerable erudition 
and scientific attainment, refers to divers with air-tubes, writing 
about the year 1270. 


SCANDINAVIAN (1505). 
Olaus Magnus, Bishop of Upsala, wrote in the six- 
teenth century :— 


There are pirates in Gruntland who make use of skiffs and 
vessels constructed of leather, for the purpose of going wherever 
they wish, either above or delow water, and by their means they 
pierce and make great holes in passing merchant vessels. Inthe 
year 1505 I saw two of these leathern boats or skiffs in the 
cathedral church of Aslée, in the western porch, 


Major Field declares “it is a fact that a diving bell, 
or a similar contrivance, was experimented with in 
1538 at Toledo” before the Emperor Charles V. 


BARBARY CORSAIRS (1629). 


Furtenbach, in his “ History of Naval Architecture,” 
published in 1629, says :— 

The Corsairs (of Barbary), indeed, are very wily in attack 
and defence, acquainted with many sorts of projectiles—even 
submarine torpedoes, which a diver will attach to the enemy’s 
keel. 

ENGLISH (1579). 

The Venetians are reported to have used a sub- 

marine boat in 1559 to raise a sunk galleon :— 


Twenty years later we have a full description of a submarine 
vessel which was projected by an Englishman, William Bourne, 
who had served as a gunner in the navy of Queen Elizabeth, 
He, unfortunately, gives his readers no idea of what method he 
intended to use for the propulsion of his boat, but otherwise his 
description ‘is very complete and interesting. He terms it his 
“18th Deuise,” and begins by the axiom that ‘‘It is possible 
to make a shippe or boate that may goe vnder the water vnto 
the bottome, and so to come vp againe at your pleasure.” 
The boat evidently was to have three decks or horizontal 
compartments, the upper and lower water-tight and the central 
one pierced with holes ’and provided with two longitudinal 
bulkheads that, when drawn inwards, let in the water and 
decreased her displacement, and when pushed out hard against 
the perforated sides drove out and excluded the water, at the 
same time increasing the displacement of the vessel. Curiously 
eneugh, we find a very similar device adopted in the Campbell- 
Ash submarine boat, which was tried in‘1885..... The 


hollow mast for the air supply is repeated in the very successful 
diving-boat, Argonxaut, the invention of Mr. Simon Lake, of New 
Jersey, which procures air in precisely the same way when 
working in shallow water, 
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DEVICES OF 1610, 1626 AND 1662. 
In 1610 a Dutch inventor, Cornelius Drebbel, 
experimented successfully in the Thames :— 


The inventor appears to have found some method of re- 
oxygenising the foul air, and so made his boat independent of 
communication with the surface. The invention is thus 
described by an old writer: ‘* A conceit of Drebbel’s, who is 
affirmed by more than a few credible persons to have contrived 
for the late learned King James a vessel to go under water, of 
which tryal was made in the Thames with admired success, the 
vessel carrying 12 rowers besides passengers, one of which is 
yet alive and related it to an excellent mathematician who 
informed me of it.” .... There is extant a warrant dated 1626, 
from ‘‘ His Majestie to the Master of the Ordnaunce, thereby 
signifying His Highnesses pleasure and order given to Sir 
William Heydon, Lieut. of the Ordinance, for the makyng of 
dyvers water mines, water petards, florged cases to be shot with 
fireworks, and doates to goe under water ;” and again, later in 
the same year, a warrant from the Duke of Buckingham for the 
delivery of ‘‘ 360 fforged iron cases with fireworks, 50 water 
mynes, 290 water petards, and two boates to conduct them under 
water, for H.M. present services, to goe with the fleete.” 
A Frenchman is said to have exhibited a diving-boat, 60 feet 
long, at Amsterdam in 1653, and two others of his countrymen, 
Peres Mersenne and Fourier, wrote describing contrivances of 
the kind some years before that (in 1634). Possibly it is the 
first-mentioned that is referred to by Foulis in 1662, when he 
mentions ‘‘the Rotterdam ship which would kill the English 
under water.” 

—— 


STORIES ABOUT LORD SALISBURY. 

Mr. Frep D. How begins in January Good Words 
a series of sketches of the Marquis of Salisbury. ‘The 
first is concerned with his ancestry and schooldays. 
The present Premier had evidently a strict bringing- 
up :— 

Lord Salisbury’s mother had pronounced views on the man- 
agement of her household and family. It is even said that she 
cieted her children with such extreme care that every particle of 
food given to them was exactly weighed out, the result being 
that a healthy and unabated appetite was the rule among the 
young Cecils, and slices of bread and butter sprinkled with 
sugar, or, indeed, any gifts of the kind which might be offered 
them on their frequent visits to the various lodges, etc., on the 
estate were highly appreciated ! 

The thought of the heir of all the Cecils and the 
future Prime Minister supplementing his meagre 
home diet by informal requisitions on the larders of 
the tenantry has in it a flavour which even the dullest 
humour will appreciate. 


“Tt WISH I WAS A CAT!” 


Mr. How tells an interesting story connected with 
Lord Salisbury’s early schooldays :— 

It is interesting as showing how soon in his life a disregard 
for the exigencies of dress (to some extent a family trait) began. 
Probably Lord Robert ‘was a very little boy at the time, for 
boys went to Mr. Faithful at the tender age of seven. A school- 
fellow remembers that an old nurse—Betty by name—was kept 
there to look after these little fellows, and that Lord Robert 
came into the nursery one evening, saying: ‘‘ Oh, Betty, I wish 
I wasacat!” ‘*La! Lord Robert,” she replied, ‘‘ how can 
you wish yourself a beast?” To which came the answer : 
‘When I think of the many times I must dress and undress 
before I die, I wish my clothes grew on my back!” 


The frontispiece of Good Words is a beautiful por- 
trait of the present Marquis in 1860, from a drawing 
by Mr. George Richmond 
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LEADING ARTICLES 
WHAT AMERICAN RECIPROCITY MEANS. 

Mr. JOHN BALL OsBoRNE contributes to the 
Atlantic Monthly for December an article, entitled 
“ Expansion Through Reciprocity.” It is a useful 
exposition of how the reciprocity question stands in 
America at the present moment. Mr. Osborne is a 
strong advocate of reciprocity, but the value of his 
article lies in the fact that he sets out succinctly the 
present position of the reciprocity question in the 
United States. His own view is thus expressed : 
“ Reciprocity is the only safeguard against a war 
of retaliatory tariffs, destructive to commerce and 
prejudicial to international comity.” 

The first attempt of the Americans to establish 
reciprocity dates from the treaty of 1854, concluded 
with the British Government on behalf of Canada. 
It provides for the exemption from duty of a list of 
natural products of the farm, forest, mine, quarry, and 
sea. This list was identical on both sides. It went 
into operation in 1855, and was abrogated in 1866. 
The second reciprocity treaty was that with the 
Sandwich Islands in 1875, which _ established 
a virtual protectorate over the latter. Several 
treaties of reciprocity were negotiated with other 
countries, notably with Mexico, Spain, and the 
Dominican Republic, but they did not come to 
anything. Reciprocal arrangements were negotiated 
in 1891 and 1892 by Mr. Blaine with Germany, Austria, 


France, and various American Republics and 
Colonies. They were only in operation for two 
or three years, and were abrogated in 1894. In 1896 


the Republican party pledged itself to re-establish 
reciprocity equally with protection; in 1897 the 
Dingley Tariff was passed, which contained in sections 
3 and 4 provisions authorising the President to 
negotiate reciprocal agreements with other countries. 
Section 3 gave the President the power to suspend by 
proclamation the existing duties on wine, spirits, and 
works of art in exchange for reciprocal and equivalent 
concessions by countries from which such goods were 
imported. Agreements were concluded with France, 
Germany, Italy, and Portugal, which are working 
satisfactorily :— 

But it is Section 4 of the Dingley law that is the real legis- 
lative expression of the Republican pledge of reciprocity. It 
empowers the President to negotiate reciprocity treaties which 
may provide, during a period not to exceed five years, for 
concessions, on the following bases, to the contracting nation, 
in exchange for equivalent advantages secured to the export 
interests of the United States :— 

(1.) Reduction of the present duty upon any article imported 
from any country, to the extent of not more than 20 per cent. 

(2.) Transfer from the dutiable to the free list of any article 
that is a natural product of any foreign country, and, at the 
same time, not a natural product of the United States. 

(3.) Guarantee of retention on the free list of any article now 
free. 

President McKinley appointed Mr. J. A. Kasson to 
negotiate with foreign countries. He applied | himself 
to the work with a will. Mr. Osborne says : 

Besides the reciprocal agreements under Section 3, already 
mentioned, the substantial results of the work of the Reciprocity 
Commission are shown in the following list of eleven treaties 
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transmitted to the Senate by the President, and still pending 
action by that body :— 
THE 
Country. 
FRANCE : 
GREAT BRITAIN for 
Barbados 


IN THE 


TREATIES. 
Concluded. 
July 24th, 1899. 


June 16th, 1899. 


KASSON 


British Guiana... ee July 18th, 1899. 
Turks and Caicos Islands July 21st, 1899. 
Jamaica .. July 22nd, 1899. 


Be rmuda ; ‘<3 
ARGENTINE REPU BLIC 
DENMARK for 

St. Croix 
ECUADOR. 


July 24th, 1899. 
July roth, 1899. 


June 5th, 1900. 
July roth, 1goo. 
NICARAGUA Oct. 20th, 1899. 
DoMINICAN REPU BLIC a . June 25th, 1900. 

The first seven conventions in the foregoing list were trans- 
mitted to the Senate at the first session of the Fifty-Sixth 
Congress, and their contents made public; the other four were 
submitted at the second session of the same Congress, and, 
although printed confidentially, the injunction of secrecy on 
them has not yet been removed. Some of the treaties, including 
the French, have been favourably reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations (to which all had been referred for 
consideration), but the Senate has not yet taken any of them up 
for action. 

Mr. Osborne then describes in detail the chief 
features of these reciprocal arrangements, from which 
it is evident that they go a very little way in the 
direction of Free Trade. The Americans offer very 
little and expect very much in return. By the French 
agreement, for instance, they secured for themselves 
the benefit of the minimum treaty which, if oils are 
excluded, makes a difference of about 48 per cent. so 
far as American products are concerned ; whereas, 
instead of reducing their duties upon French products 
by anything like a similar amount, the total reductions 
do not average 7 per cent. Mr. Osborne says :— 

The American negotiator confined the United States conces- 
sions in duty to 126 of the 463 numbers comprising the dutiable 
list of the Dingley Tariff, although absolutely unrestricted in this 
respect by Section 4; and although authorised to concede in 
every instance a remission of 20 per cent. of the duty, he granted 
the full reduction on only eight articles of French merchandise. 
The average of all the reductions proposed on the part of the 
United States is actually only 6,8; per cent., notwithstanding it 
might have been 20 per cent. and still be in perfect conformity 
with Congressional authorisation. 

Jamaica undertakes to admit free of duty fifty-nine 
classes of American merchandise, and reduces luties 
on another list of agricultural products, in return 
for which the Americans only give 20 per cent. reduction 
on citrous fruits. As Jamaica exports 98 per cent. of 
all its oranges to the United States, it is difficult to 
see how a reduction of one-tenth of a penny a pound 
could endanger any American industry, but the 
Californian orange-dealers are up in arms against the 
proposal. The duty is at present one halfpenny a 
pound on all oranges imported, and they object very 
much to its reduction to one-fifth of a halfpenny. 

OBO 

THE December issue of the L¢ude of Philadelphia is 
a Mozart number. Previous special numbers of this 
magazine have dealt with Bach, Schumann, Wagner, 
and others. 





THE CHANCELLOR OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
A CHaRACTER SKETCH OF M. DELCcassé. 

BaRON PIERRE DE COUBERTIN contributes to the 
Fortnightly Review an appreciation of his friend M. 
Delcass¢, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
whom he describes as “‘ The Chancellor of the French 
Republic,” and whom he regards as admirably qualified 
to serve the State either as President or as Prime 
Minister. The Baron is able to make out a very good 
ease for his friend. He has not only held office 
longer than any other Foreign Minister of the French 
Republic, but he has been, either by good luck or by 
good management, singularly fortunate in avoiding 
serious difficulties and settling many smaller ones. 

When M. Delcassé took office in 1897 he found the 
French Foreign Office on bad terms with the United 
' States owing to French sympathy with Spain. 
Marchand was steadily forging his way towards the 
Nile, where he emerged at Fashoda almost before 
Delcassé had settled himself in the saddle. Relations 
with Russia were uncertain, with Germany cold, with 
Italy distrustful. In the Near East France was dis- 
credited by the Sultan’s defiance of the European 
Concert in the matter of the Armenian massacres. As 
the result of four years of M. Delcassé’s policy at the 
Foreign Office, Baron Coubertin reports as follows :— 

And now the Russian alliance is consolidated, there is a better 
understanding with Italy; France has regained the alienated 
sympathy of the United States, without losing that of Spain ; 
friendly relations are established with England ; French prestige 
is restored in the Mediterranean ; French influence is growing in 
the Far East. These are the results achieved in the last four 
years. 

This result is so considerable that it almost recon- 
ciles Baron Coubertin to the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Cabinet, whose domestic policy he dislikes on account 
of its Socialistic leanings. 

THE RUSSIAN ALLIANCE REMODELLED. 

Proceeding to describe in detail the doings of M. 
Delcassé at the Foreign Office, Baron de Coubertin 
reports that he quite changed the nature of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. It began by being a purely 
defensive alliance. Even M. Hanotaux only secured 
its recognition in an after-dinner speech. But M. 
Delcassé changed it from a merely defensive alliance 
into a virtual union between the two Powers to secure 
co-operative action in all matters of foreign policy :— 

Communications became incessant, Ministers consulted each 
other on every subject, and tried to act in accordance with each 
other in every affair of any importance. This frequent inter- 
change of negotiations and opinions ended in securing for the 
French Minister a very powerful personal influence with our 
allies, The Tsar Nicholas has absolute confidence in M. Del- 
cassé. On more than one occasion when some difficulty arose, 
he was heard to say : ‘‘ Delcassé will arrange all that.” 

THE FASHODA DIFFICULTY. 


It was M. Delcassé who discreetly but firmly 
impressed upon the Tsar the necessity of revisiting 
France, who drew out in detail, three months in 
advance, a complete programme which the Emperor 
approved at once. In dealing with the Fashoda 


question Baron de Coubertin says that when Sir E. 
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Monson came to call upon him, very likely with an 
ultimatum in his pocket, which would have spoiled 
everything, M. Delcassé forestalled him with a phrase. 
“You may count upon my goodwill,” said he, “ pro- 
vided you don’t ask impossibilities.” The British 
Ambassador foresaw that there were impossibilities, 
and that the immediate recall of Marchand was one 
of them. It would be demanding satisfaction of a 
sort which no French Minister could consent to give. 
Baron de Coubertin says that it was the Delcassé note 
which was the basis of negotiations between the 
Powers that took part in the Pekin expedition. 
HIS MEDITERRANEAN POLICY. 

In Morocco, M. Delcassé’s intervention was effected 
with an energy none the less tempered by prudence. 
In the Near East he acted with such moderation, 
vigour, and adroitness that the congratulations which 
he received on the issue of the conflict were the most 
deserved ever addressed by a foreign government to a 
French statesman. He established a happier under- 
standing between France and Italy, and although he 
did not create a Franco-Italian alliance, he restored a 
most fruitful and profitable friendship. 


THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS. 

Having thus set out the successful achievements of 
M. Delcassé, Baron de Coubertin proceeds to discuss 
what is his secret. How is it that he has succeeded 
where so many Ministers have failed? He attributes 
it at first to his immense power of work. He takes 
no holidays, and has given up every sort of distraction. 
He reflects more than he reads, and he polishes and 
repolishes, without ceasing, every phrase. He is not 
satisfied until he finds the exact expression of his idea. 
Hence that appearance of sober reflection which 
characterises all utterances of his. He is a man who 
in private life is full of animation and ardour, but in 
public he is the most silent and discreet of persons, who 
always takes the precaution of reading his declarations 
in the Tribune. He has the gift of apt phrasing, 
summing up a whole situation, or crystallising opinion. 
He is independent in every sense of the term. He 
has high views and a fine breadth of character, and 
has hitherto refused to be identified with any Parlia- 
mentary group. Thus, taking him all in all, Baron de 
Coubertin sums up by declaring that M. Delcassé is 
one of the most accomplished statesmen of the Third 
Republic, who will figure finely beside Thiers, Gam- 
betta, Carnot, and Ferry. He has all the moral 
authority of the Chancellor of a great Empire. Every- 
one trusts him, for they know that his word is un- 
shakable, his proceedings open, and his aim honest. 





“An Artist of Punch and the Graphics,” who fornis 
the subject of an illustrated interview in the Young Man, 
is Mr. A. S. Boyd. He began life as a bank clerk in 
Glasgow ; did work even then in sketching and painting ; 
and “got his chance” on a Glasgow paper called Quzz. 
He sent a sketch of a crowded omnibus, entitled “ Full 
Up,” to Punch. It was accepted, and his present 
connection secured. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE GOOD ROAD MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. Martin Donce, Director of the Department 
of Road Enquiries in the Department of Agriculture, 
contributes to the January American Review of Reviews 
a very interesting article upon the movement which is 
in progress in the United States in favour of im- 
proving the roads, which at the present moment are 
very much like those in the Highlands immortalised 
by the couplet :— 

If you’d seen these roads before they were made, 
You'd lift up your hands and bless General Wade. 

The difference between an American and a European 
road may be inferred from the fact that the average 
cost of horse-traction per ton per mile is 25 cents in 
America and only 7 or 8 cents in Europe. ‘The cost 
of hauling goods on roadways in the United States is 
estimated at 200 millions sterling per annum. ‘Two- 
thirds of this sum could be saved if the roads were 
improved to the European standard. Mr. Dodge has 
constructed a diagram which brings into clear relief 
the comparative cost of various kinds of traction. For 
5s. a ton in the United States a ton of goods can 
be carted five miles. If it is sent by an electric 
railway, the 5s. will carry it for twenty-five miles ; 
but if it is put on the steam railway, it will be 
delivered for the same sum at a distance of 250 
miles. If it is put on a steamship on the lakes, 
it will be carried for 1,000 miles for the same figure. 
The horse-power, therefore, on an American road is 
two hundred times as dear as water-carriage on the 
lakes, fifty times as dear as the railway, and five times 
as dear as an electric car. It was not until the year 
1893 that Congress took any action in the matter, and 
it is only in the last two years that the work of propa- 
ganda has been diligently pushed forward by the 
Department of Agriculture, aided by Good Roads 
Associations in various parts of the country. The 
Americans have brought their national ingenuity to 
bear upon the question, and no sooner took up road- 
building in earnest than they discarded the laborious 
and expensive manner of stone-breaking in the time- 
honoured old-world fashion of the hand-hammer. The 
rock-crusher for road-making is a machine which 
enables them to break any amount of the hardest 
granite at a minimum of cost :— 

Trap rock, which is the best for finishing the surface of a 
much-travelled road, is made available now, though it was too 
hard to be reduced by the hand process. We have automatic 
spreading waggons which enable us to place this material on 
the road with but little hand labour. The material is loaded 
from elevated bins by gravity and spread from waggons with 
automatic dumps. Good, durable roads can be produced at 
about 5,000dols. per mile. 

Mr. Dodge’s article is followed by another by Mr. 
C. R. Keyes, who calls attention to the possibility of 
making an excellent road surface by the use of burnt 
clay. In many States in the West they have no stones 
of any kind available for road-making, but in almost 
all those States there is an inexhaustible quantity of a 
slimy, tenacious clay which is called gumbo. Out of 
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this gumbo, which has been hitherto the despair of 
the road-maker, now the best road material is being 
manufactured by the simple process of the application 
of fire :— 

The'burnt gumbo, ready for use, can be delivered on board 
the cars at a cost of 25 to 35 cents a cubic yard. When burned 
by,hand, as would usually have to be done in highway improve- 
ment, the cost would be, perhaps, 10 to 15 cents more. The 
railroad gumbo pits are often a mile or two long and hundreds 
of feet wide. In the case of the highways, the mud would 
merely have to be shovelled out of the roadway, burned and 
shovelled back. 

A burnt gumbo road is never muddy, for that property is lost 
in the burning. The surface of the road is hard and smooth. 
As a speedway for bicycles and automobiles it is ideal. For 
carriages and heavy wagons it has no superior. No vegetation 
can grow on it. It is practically free from dust, after the 
highway system has been well developed, so that mud is not 
brought in from the tributary roads. Moreover, the warm red 
highways contrast pleasingly against the green landscape at those 
seasons of the year when country drives are most enjoyable. 

The process of burning clay is quite simple. Along the road- 
side cordwood is piled to form a low pyramid or ridge eight to 
ten feet wide. On this is thrown three to four inches of coal 
slack, and twelve to twenty inches of gumbo mud, which is cut 
from the roadway, or a pit, as the case may be. On firing the 
wood, enough air enters the pile to enable slow combustion to 
be carried on without the generation of too much heat, which 
would vitrify the clay. 

ccincgaltioden 


Co-operative Banks v. Shylock in India. 

THE declaration of the President of the Indian 
National ;Congress on Boxing Day that the land 
legislation for the improvement of the ryot in the last 
quarter of a century had been a complete failure, and 
his demand for the establishment of agricultural banks 
on the Egyptian system, will make readers turn with 
added zest to Mr. A. Rogers’ “ Agricola Redivivus ” 
in the Jmperia and Asiatic Quarterly Review. Mr. 
Rogers recounts the passage of an Act for the Bombay 
Presidency which follows the precedent of the Punjaub 
Land Alienation Act, and which lets out land for a 
shorter period than the usual term of 30 years and 
deprives tenants of the right of alienating it by sale or 
otherwise. ‘The Acts were passed to prevent money- 
lenders eating up the ryots. But as loans are required 
and the money-lender a necessity, the writer reports 
the recommendations of a Committee appointed by 
Lord Curzon for the establishment of agricultural 
banks on co-operative principles. The Committee 
propose the formation of a central society at th¢ 
headquarters of each subdivision of a Collectorate, 
for the purpose of organising and financing village 
associations constituted as mutual credit associations, 
somewhat on the lines and with the general objects 
of the Raiffessen Mutual Credit Associations in 
Germany. The Committee propose that loans from 
the State should receive interest at 4 per cent., that 
village associations should pay 6 per cent., and 
charge to borrowers from 6} to 9} per cent. As the 
alienation of land to money-lenders is on the increase, 
the area mortgaged in Bombay Presidency having 
mounted up in five years by over 200,000 acres, the 
need of reform is urgent. 
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THE NEW NEW YORK. 

THE Worlds Work contains a very interesting 
article by Messrs. M. G. Cunniff and Arthur Goodrich 
on “ The Rebuilding of New York.” It is a marvel- 
lously illustrated article, and extremely well written, 
but rather makes one dizzy with the multifariousness 
and stupendousness of the changes which it describes. 
New York, say the writers, is at present half dis- 
mantled. The streets are torn up, mountains of 
débris and material lie everywhere, and acres of land 
in the crowded parts of the city are bare. This is not 
a telephone company, as a Londoner might think, but 
the chaos from which is to arise the newest New York. 


AN UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


First of all there is a great subway, the greatest 
undertaking of the kind ever attempted. This sub- 
way will run under twenty-four miles of the busiest 
streets in the world, and in it electric cars will travel to 
the limits of New York. It is costing nearly a million 
dollars a month, and will become the property of the 
city in fifty years. In some respects this subway is 
a record achievement, for the solid rock has been 
blasted out without disturbing the pipes and mains 
in the neighbourhood. Everything has been done 
. with compressed air and electricity. 

Another item in the scheme of transportation is the 
great suspension bridge across the East River. This 
bridge is 2,280 feet long, and is the widest in the 
world, being 118 feet in breadth. The cables contain 
7,000 wires each, and will bear a weight of 20,000 tons. 
But even this bridge is only one among several :— 


Across a double-decked structure will pass on the upper deck 
two streams of foot passengers and two files of bicycle riders, 
and on the lower two processions of wagons and six strings of 
cars, two elevated and four electric. The four lines of electric 
cars, requiring two loops at the Manhattan end, will balance the 
strycture and evenly distribute the load; on the old bridge 
during rush hours one side of the structure is weighed down by 
a line of heavily loaded cars, while a similar line of ‘‘ empties” 
runs along the other. 


AN IMPROVED WATER SUPPLY. 

New York is also improving its water supply. 
The future capacity of her water supply will be 
75,000,000,000 gallons. A new reservoir, 230 acres 
in extent, is being made, and gigantic dams built to 
protect it. When these works are finished it is 
estimated that about 7,000,000 cubic yards of rock 
and earth will have been excavated. 

As for house-building, New York is arising from its 
ashes an iron city. The houses of the present day 
are all built of iron. ‘Stone is no longer in any sense 
builders’ material,” say the writers. “From the 
Battery to the Bronx the city of wood and stone is 
being rapidly torn down, and the city of steel is being 
built in its place.” 

The entire lower end of the city is being covered 
with sky-reaching steel buildings, and the business 
section is being transformed into a mountain of steel. 
The offices of the Broad Exchange building occupy 
an area of eleven acres. But the new buildings of 


New York are not content with spreading far and 
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reaching high; they burrow as far underground as 
European buildings rise above it. ‘The Mutual Life 
building of New York has just had added to it five 
subterranean stories. In the new city, say the writers, 
men will rush by subway to and from underground 
offices. As a consequence of all this activity— 

for dozens of miles north, south, east, and west land is gradually 
increasing in value as the men who work in the rush of the city 
reach out for the homes and the“quiet ofthe country. Eventually 
Manhattan Island will be a great rampart of steel and stone, 
which each morning from every side, across bridges, through 
tunnels, by train, by boat, on foot, hundreds of thousands of 
men and women will storm, and at night will drift back to rise 
next day to renew the fight. 





WHICH NATION DRINKS THE MOST? 

Mr. J. Hotr ScHoo.inc contributes to the Fort- 
nightly Review a brief paper, illustrated by a diagram, 
as to the comparative consumption of liquor in the 
United Kingdom, the United States, France and 
Germany. From this it would appear that in this 
department John Bull rules the world. He may be 
passed by the Germans and Americans in manufactures 
and in commerce, but in drinking he is supreme. 
The average yearly consumption of drink per head of 
population in the last five years of the nineteenth 
century showed an average in the United Kingdom of 
331 gallons, in France 32°3, in Germany 299, while 
in the United States the average was only 14°2. All 
that can be said is that John Bull is not so far ahead 
in his cups as he was ten years ago. His rivals are 
gaining upon him even in this department. If the 
consumption of drink during the years 1886-1900 be 
taken at roo, the consumption during the last five 
years of the century would be respectively as follows : 
Germany 123, France 132, United States 120, and the 
United Kingdom 113. 

Another fact which Mr. Schooling points out is that 
although the United States consumes less than half per 
head of the United Kingdom, the total amount of 
money levied in drink duties in the last year of the 
century was higher in the United States than in the 
United Kingdom. In the United Kingdom the drink 
duties yielded 37°9 millions sterling, in the United 
States they yielded 40 millions, in France 22 millions, 
and in Germany 13°7 millions. The value of Mr. 
Schooling’s figures would be much increased if he had 
calculated the amount of pure alcohol consumed by 
the various nations, for in his table a gallon of beer or 
a gallon of wine counts for as much as a gallon of 
spirits. In the year 1900 the consumption of beer, 
spirits, and wine shows that France has just outdis- 
tanced England. In the last five years of the century 
England was ahead with 33'1 gallons, as against the 
32°3 of France. But in the last year of the century 
France was ahead with 33°6 gallons, as against 33°2 
of England. If these figures were reduced to show 
the amount of proof spirit consumed, the United King- 
dom would fall behind both France and Germany, for 
the amount of spirits consumed per head in 1900 was 
2 gallons in France, 19 in Germany, and 1‘r in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


IS ASIA MINOR TO BE A SECOND MANCHURIA ? 

In the Revue de Paris M. Victor Bérard inaugurates 
a new feature in the form of Questions Extérieures, 
and deals with the recent Turkish question. Mons. 
Bérard, however, deals also with the various railway 
concessions in Asia Minor, and it is this part of his 
study which gives rise to the question above. ‘The 
railways conceded are to be divided into three classes 
—those of penetration, owned by the English and 
French, constructed in 1856 to 1886 ; those of transit, 
commenced by Germany in 1886; and, finally, the 
lines of occupation laid out for Russia’s future work. 
The English and French lines have their terminus at 
Smyrna and have a certain commercial value, and may 
have more when, and if, the German through railway 
from Haida Pacha to Bagdad is completed. This 
German line, destined to tap the plains of Mesopotamia, 
passes through the length of the peninsula, largely 
through unproductive country. “ Babylon, the richest 
country of the past and the most fertile field for 
present colonisation,” as a German scientist described 
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it—this is the treasure which shall repay the vast 
expenses of the German line. 
RUSSIA’S ENTRANCE UPON THE SCENE. 

Until 1898 all went well; then the Russians became 
suspicious, and took steps to prevent any possibility of 
a mobilisation of troops on her Caucasian border, 
such as would have been possible with the German 
railway, as originally planned, passing through Angora, 
Sivas,and Kharpout. It must be mentioned also that 
in 1896 the German promoters had to seek outside 
financial aid, and when this was found, the project had 
become 40 per cent. French, 40 per cent. German, 
and 20 per cent. international. In February, 1goo, 
Germany having obtained the concession of a line 
from Konia to Bagdad, Russia bestirred herself and 
with German support, vast concessions. 


REVIEWS. 


obtained, 


Abdul Hamid gave to them the “exclusive right” to 
construct and work all lines in the vi/ayets of 
Erzeroum and 
could obtain 
Sivas. 


Trebizonde, while only Turks 
railway rights in the vilayet of 
This concession entailed no necessity for 
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immediate work. It was solely a foreseeing and a 
preventive measure, made necessary by German enter- 
prise. Trebizonde is the port which gives access to 
the provinces of Great Armenia, and Erzeroum is the 
market and fortress of the interior, where meet the 
two chief high roads of this portion of Armenia, that 
from Kars in Asiatic Russia and that from Persia vié 
Bayazid. Sivas is in the centre of the Armenian villages, 
and in itconverge the roads from all parts of the country,— 
on the east from Erzeroum, on the north from the Black 
Sea, on the west from Angora and Constantinople, and 
on the south from the Gulf of Alexandretta ; while on the 
south-east runs the road from Konia, Adalia, or Smyrna. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RUSSIA’S HOLD. 


These facts mark the importance of the Russian 
concessions. M. Bérard says :— 

Russia compels in this way the future possession or the sur- 
veillance of all the lines necessary for the occupation of Great 
Armenia. She does not demand the immediate concession of 
the smallest piece of line. She is methodical in her enterprises. 

Manchuria acquired and Port Arthur firmly held, 
the writer foreshadows the coming in some form or 
other of a second Port Arthur at the port of Payas, in 
the Gulf of Alexandretta, and the acquisition of Great 
Armenia from the Turks as Manchuria was acquired 
from the Chinese. 

M. Bérard finds grounds for this belief that in the 
recent Turkish trouble the French fleet nearly went on 
a fool’s errand to Mitylene owing to the silence of M. 
Zinovieff for two'months. When finally he advised 
the Porte to yield, it was only after the most complete 
engagement on the part of France that “1’affaire 
Turque” did not mean at all “l’affaire Arménienne.” 
The whole article deals frankly with the question, and 
coming from a writer of a nation closely bound with 
Russia, it has more significance than would otherwise 
be the case. M. Bérard asks the question as a result 
of his study, “Will the Armenian question be now 
inviolable?” In other words, is Armenia to be a 
purely Russian sphere of influence ? 

M. Bérard’s article promises well for the series 
which it begins. It is accompanied by an excellent 
map, which is reproduced here. 

———— 


MR. T. P. O°CONNOR ON “HOW TO BECOME A 
JOURNALIST.” 

In the Royal Magazine for January Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor gives us his views on journalism generally 
and on how to enter it in particular. “Don’t,” says 
he. “Don’t enter it” :— 

I regard it asa very precarious profession even when success 
has come, and as, perhaps, worse paid than any other profession. 
Indeed, when I read of the sums paid to music-hall artistes and 
to minor prima donnas, I often wish that the salaries of editors 
bore any comparison. 

GOOD EDITORS MORE PLENTIFUL THAN GOOD 
MANAGERS, 

Mr. O’Connor says :— 

Unless a young man has a very distinct talent for writing, it 
is not wise for him finally to make up his mind to join the 


. 


literary side of a newspaper. I believe that to-day it is much 
easier to obtain a good editor than a good manager of a news- 
paper. The business side of newspapers is becoming every day 
more important, for newspapers are daily becoming larger 
properties—with larger incomes, larger interests, and larger 
numbers financially interested in them. 

Given the capacity to do so, therefore, Mr. 
O’Connor evidently thinks mastering the business side 
of newspaper work—even linotype setting—better 
paying work than journalism, 


TO THE ASPIRANT AFTER LITERARY JOURNALISM. 


First, have a distinct gift for writing. You can 
soon discover this gift—or the lack of it—by trying 
your hand at amateur reporting and submitting the 
copy to a competent judge. “ Journalism,” says Mr. 
O’Connor, “is one of the professions where one ought 
to be really good. Mere moderate ability does not 
bring sufficient remuneration or sufficient certainty of 
work to make journalism a good profession.” 


THE BEST KIND OF EDUCATION FOR A JOURNALIST. 


History, continental languages, and the masters of 
style in his own tongue—especially Macaulay, J. R. 
Green, De Quincey, Newman, and Kipling. It does 
not’do him harm to go to a University, but on the other 
hand it does not do him much good. ‘Time spent 
over Latin and Greek is for a would-be journalist 
“sheer waste.” Still, a journalist must somehow 
acquire the habit of learning and of good reading, “ for 
without good reading it is difficult for a man to rise 
to good writing.” 

IS SHORTHAND NECESSARY FOR JOURNALISTS ? 


Not now, says Mr. O’Connor, but when he began 
a young man could hardly enter a newspaper office 
except through the reporter’s room. If he could 
have entered journalism by paragraphing, for instance, 
as he could now, Mr. O’Connor thinks he would 
never have learned shorthand. Still, such a 
knowledge of shorthand as an intelligent and 
hard-working person can gain in six months is so 
handy that Mr. O’Connor would recommend the 
young journalist with a spare six months to acquire 
it. ‘Typewriting he regards as next door to essential. 

THE NEWS EDITOR. 

“The best news editor I ever met couldn’t write a 
paragraph.” Yet the importance of this individual 
daily increases. Mr. O’Connor says :— 

If you have a keen interest in human nature, if your instinct 
teaches you what people like to hear about, then you ought to 
aspire to the position of news editor or a descriptive writer. In 
case your ambition take -that shape you ought undoubtedly to 
learn shorthand. 

And also to remember that the University for you 
will be a newspaper office. 


AND LAST OF ALL— 

It won’t do you the least harm if you are a teetotaller. You 
may lose something, but you gain tenfold. I believe in half a 
century from now no man will rise to the height of any pro- 
fession—in the field, in the forum, or at the desk—who is not a 
teetotaller. And I could tell tales of journalists—but that is not 
my business now. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE BOY KING ALFONSO. 

Tue young King of Spain, Alfonso XIII., is the 
subject of a sketch, by Mr. John Bell, in the Zempie 
Magazine. The youth born in 1886 will assume 
royal functions in a few months, but will first make a 
tour of the Courts of Europe. ‘This will be the finish- 
ing touch to his education, which has been arduous 
and thorough. Due tribute is paid to the sedulous 
devotion of his mother in the rearing of what seemed 
to be so frail a life. His first teacher was a Basque 
nurse, and his second an English governess, from 
whom he learned to speak and write our language 
with facility. Mr. Bell adds :— 


The acquisition of foreign languages is a strong point with 
Alfonso. Besides his knowledge of English he can also speak 
French, German, and Italian ; so that when he goes the round 
of the Courts he will be able to feel at home with the 
numerous Royal personages and great statesmen he meets. 


A BOY REGIMENT. 


Since he was ten years old he has been under 
military instruction. A live military toy was procured 
for him :— 

The bet‘er to enable the young King to understand soldiering, 
a regiment of boys was raised at San Sebastian for his special 
benefit. These youthful warriors were equipped in every way 
like full-grown soldiers. They even had their own special band. 
Naturally the young King took a great interest in this boy regi- 
ment. Mounted on his pony he attended drill, and he was 
particular about the band and the music it played. 

HIS LOVE OF THE ARMY. 

When‘he was fourteen he took charge of tactical 
movements, and recently at the manceuvres he “sur- 
prised everybody by remaining seven hours in the 
saddle,” and being “as fresh as paint” at the end of 
the day. Mr. Bell proceeds :— 

He loves the army. Those who saw him in the palace during 
the dark days of the Spanish-American war had abundant 
evidence of this fact. Efforts were made to keep bad news 
from him, but he insisted on learning the truth ; and when 
disaster after disaster shattered the Spanish army, he grew sad 
and despondent, and never slept at nights. He pleaded often 
to be allowed to visit his wounded soldiers in the hospitals, and 
his mother took care that his anxiety for their comfort should be 
allayed. 

He cherishes hopes, it seems, of recovering Spain’s 
naval greatness. 

Mr. Bell acknowledges that “ Alfonso does not belie 
his appearance; he is not robust. He is narrow- 
chested, and it is openly suggested that he is consump- 
tive.” Yet “a large section of the Spanish people, who 
think that the boy King stands between them and a 
revolution, do not associate him with a short life.” 

Mr. Bell thinks the two elements of danger for the 
young monarch are Carlism and Republicanism—the 
latter being the more formidable. 





THE Coronation is casting its shadow before it in the 
magazines as well as in the milliners’ workrooms. In the 
English Illustrated Miss Agnes Brown gives a most 
interesting account of the thrilling adventures of the 
Scottish regalia. 
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THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF THE HOLY LAND. 

AN age which looks upon the clustered crosses of 
the British flag as a “ most valuable commercial asset,” 
will not be shocked by hearing of “ the commercial 
future of Palestine,” about which Mr. I. Zangwill 
writes in the English [ilustrated. Speaking first of its 
political prospects, he says :— 

As to what will be the paramount Power politically, my own 
opinion is that the Turkish Empire will long remain to the Turk, 
for before the Holy Places of Islam could fall into the hands of 
the infidel, the countless millions of Islam, black, white, and 
negroid, in North Africa, in India, in China, in the Sahara, in 
the Soudan, already secretly organised, would unite in one of 
the bloodiest Holy Wars in history. The Sultan will always be 
at least the suzerain of Palestine, and I can say positively the 
present Sultan is in sympathy with its inevitable development. 

A few particulars of present trade are given. Pales- 
tine exported in 1900 £9,110 worth of olive oil, 
which goes to France is mixed with French oil, and 
goes round the world as such. The grapes of Eshcol 
make an excellent Sauterne wine, and go out as Malaga 
muscatels. But “the greatest export of Palestine 
is soap”! Soap formed one-third of all exports in 
1899. It is chiefly made on the site of the ancient 
Shechem. Oranges are exported at the rate of 
£75,000 a year. Other exports are water-melons, 
sesame, lupines, and beans. Imports remain about 
£400,000 annually, about £120,000 below the 
annual export, the difference being made up by the 
annual swarm of pilgrims and tourists. The chief 
imports are cotton goods, coffee, sugar, rice, and flour. 
Cotton import has increased, soap export has 
decreased; whence Mr. Zangwill infers “ another 
index of a rising population—a soap-using population 
—clothed in cotton, and addicted to coffee.” Of the 
competing nations, “the best customer of Palestine is 
England. England, however, only sells in Palestine 
half as much as she buys from it. France, on the 
other hand, sells to it about as much as England 
buys, while buying considerably less.” 

The shipping of 1900 showed an increase of 148 
ships and 100,000 tons. But English shipping de- 
creased by 27 ships and 11,000 tons, while every 
other Great Power increased its shipping. “ Germany 
doubled her shipping, sold 45 per cent. more and 
bought 20 per cent. more.” “It is Germany that is 
now pushing her way most markedly in the Holy 
Land.” The Germans have introduced a new Bank 
at Jaffa, oil engines for irrigation, and wine settle- 
ments, The Jewish colonies have introduced tobacco- 
growing. If all parsons agreed to smoke only the 
weed grown in the Holy Land, the success of the 
industry would be assured. 

nny 

THE first comedian to perform before King Edward VII. 
was Dan Leno, according to the actor’s account of him- 
self in the English Illustrated. He seems to have had a 
good time. He says :— 

Thad a free hand, and—well, I have had some good audiences, 
but never one that laughed more than that one did. The King 
seemed literally to rock with laughter, the Queen was smiling 
and laughing, and.some of the Princesses literally shrieked. 
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THE REAL JUDGE LYNCH. 

Every one has heard of lynch law, but very few 
people have realised the fact that there was once a 
veritable Mr. Lynch who actually lived in America. 
Still more strange is it to know that the man whose 
name has become a synonym for lawless violence 
was a Quaker and a very law-abiding citizen. 
There were few men living more inclined, says Mr. T. 
W. Page in the A/lantic Monthly for December, than 
this simple Quaker farmer to render due respect in 
word and deed to the established authorities. Although 
he was a Quaker, he had taken up arms on behalf of 
American independence, and was a colonel in the 
American army. Finding himself face to face with a 
Tory conspiracy in Bedford (Western Virginia), at a 
time when he was endeavouring to hold the county of 
Bedford against the British invasion, he presided over 
a Court which sentenced Tory conspirators to various 
terms of imprisonment varying from one to five years, 
In passing these sentences Judge Lynch, as a County 
Court judge, transcended his powers. The General 
Court alone had jurisdiction in cases of treason. But 
after the war was over the Tories who had been 
imprisoned and fined threatened to prosecute Colonel 
Lynch, and to avoid litigation he secured from the 
legislature an Act similar to the Act of Indemnity 
which will be passed in Cape Colony after this 
war is over, securing those who have administered 
martial law against any prosecution on the part 
of their victims. The Act sets forth that ‘“ whereas 
certain evi}disposed persons in the year 1780 
formed ‘a conspiracy and did actually attempt to levy 
war against the Commonwealth, and that Charles Lynch 
and other faithful citizens did by timely and effectual 
measures suppress such conspiracy, although by 
measures which may not be strictly warranted by law, 
although justifiable from the imminence of the danger,” 
it was therefore enacted that they should stand in- 
demnified and exonerated from all pains, penalties, 
prosecutions, actions, suits, and damages on account 
thereof. This Act familiarises the American mind 
with the principle that circumstances may arise under 
which breaches of law are justifiable. Hence it was 
that, whenever Vigilance Committees or other bodies 
of irate citizens took the law into their own hands, they 
were said to administer lynch law. 

Mr. Lynch lived to see his country freed, and peace 
declared with England. He died in 1796, full of 
honour, if not of years. It is interesting to discover 
that the origin of lynch law was simply the introduc- 
tion to the United States of the principle which is 
invariably acted upon whenever martial law is declared 
by British authorities. It might tend to make people 


understand better what is going on in South Africa if 
it were explained that what is being done in the name 
of the Crown is simply the administration of lynch 
law by persons who do not bring to the exercise of 
their judicial functions the judicial training which 
Judge Lynch undoubtedly possessed. 


REVIEWS. 


ITALY AND HER SOCIALISTS. : 

Mr. H, W. Wotrr writes a very interesting article 
in the Westminster Review under this heading. He 
maintains that the Socialists in Italy are doing an 
admirable work, and he believes that most of them 
would on closer examination reveal themselves as no 
Socialists at all, They are accused of being at the 
bottom of all mischief that occurs in the Peninsula, 
whereas he maintains that they are the origin of nearly 
all the good that is being done in the country at the 
present time. He says that all Italy is now astir with 
life which their action has infused into the nation. It 
is by dint of their activity, their organising skill, and 
their close touch with the humbler classes that the 
so-called Socialists have become practically the masters 
of the Italian co-operative movement, leaving the older 
fathers of the movement behind in the race. 

WHAT THEY HAVE DONE. ~ 

They organise free shelters most effectively, they 
have sent a stimulus into the remotest crannies of 
working-man life, and whatever their ultimate object 
may be they do undoubted social good. They have 
in Ravenna to a surprising degree improved by peace- 
able means the conditions of life, and put a stop to 
the inhuman employment of child labour for excep- 
tionally long ‘hours at a miserable wage, in pestiferous 
rice swamps. Not only have the Socialists done 
useful work themselves, but they have stimulated the 
Church of Rome to exert itself in the same field :— 

The remarkable activity on economic and social ground in 
Italy of the Church of Rome is at present the talk of the world. 
The Church is raising up co-operative societies of the best 
description by the hundred. It has already covered the northern 
dioceses with more than a thousand useful village banks, It is 
teaching the small cultivators, systematically neglected by the 
Government and Parliament, and oppressed by grasping land- 
lords and even more exacting middlemen, how to make their 
butter and cheese, press their wine, buy their manures, seeds, and 
implements, rent their land, all in common, and all on more 
economical terms. It is teaching them how to farm to better 
advantage, and many more such things. 

The excessive taxation of Italy and the protective 
tariff which have been adopted by the Government 
have thrown a burden greater than can be borne upon 
the shoulders of the labourers. ‘They have become 
Socialists as a kind of protest, but their Socialism so 
far has gone little further than asking that the Italian 
Government should adopt the same measures for the 
protection of the toiler that are already provided by 
our own Factory Acts. The Socialists have stirred 
up no political agitation, but they have taught the 
labouring and cultivating classes the value of economic 
combination and self-help. They seem to create 
prosperity out of nothing. 

The Socialists are also applying themselves to the 
settlement of the Housing Question. “ Here, surely,” 
says Mr. Wolff, “is social reform—work among the 
poor;” and something far better than charity, compar- 
ing admirably with the State-Socialist action of the 
Government, reforming work which detractors attempt 
to deny in vain. Northern Italy is full of it. Here 
is good, needful, substantial work being done. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


AN OBJECT-LESSON IN RURAL EDUCATION. 

Tue Counress oF WARWICK gives the readers of 
the Pall Mall Magazine a stimulating paper on “A 

‘Rural School: My Experiment in ‘Technical Educa- 
tion.” Her ladyship confesses that education has 
always been her absorbing interest. For many years 
she wished to make an experiment in the direction of 
stemming “the torrent of emigration to the towns. 
She goes on :— 

I chose Dunmow for the scene of my experiment because my 
own property is in that part of Essex, and also because I had a 
house and land at my disposal which seemed admirably suited 
for the undertaking. Moreover, East Anglia—and Essex especi- 
‘ally—is in the greatest need of a better system of rural education. 
It was to supplement the ordinary elementary education, which, 
in this country district especially, is such a wretchedly poor 
equipment for life’s battle, that Bigods Hall was founded. 

It was founded in 1897, and has already over 
seventy pupils, some forty being boarders. It is sup- 
ported by a grant from the Essex County Council, 
the grants earned from the Board of Education, the 
fees paid by pupils—which are six guineas a year for 
the day course and thirty guineas .for boarders—and 
private benefaction, of which, doubtless, the Countess 
could say more. 

THE PRACTICAL COURSE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

The first two years of the course give an education 
adapted to any career and consisting of mathematics, 
English literature, history and grammar, French, 
drawing, chemistry, physics, gardening and botany, 
with practical science in the laboratory and garden. 
The boys learn woodwork and the girls domestic 
work. “In the collection and classification of flowers, 
and in the study of botany, the girls beat the boys.” 

Following on this elementary course is the advanced 
course which gives the boy closer grip of the sciences 
bearing on agriculture, such as mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, and a special preparation for the 
callings of farmer, stock-breeder, and _ horticulturist. 
Frequent visits are paid to neighbouring farms, and a 
small field has been purchased, which has been divided 
into three parts :— 

Section I. consists of some seventy plots, each about one 
square rod in area, These are devoted to the culture of various 
agricultural grasses, clovers, and forage crops, of which about 
sixty varieties are grown. There is keen competition among 
the boys as to who shall produce the best harvest. 

Section II, is about a quarter of an acre in extent, and is 
divided into five parts, on which are grown wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, beans, mangolds, potatoes, and swedes. The ‘soil of ‘these 
miniature cornfields and root crops is subjected to various treat- 
ments in order to teach the boys practical lessons. 

Section ITI. is laid out as a miniature farm, and is divided into 
four divisions, to demonstrate the principle of rotation in crops. 

THE GIRLS’ SPECIAL WORK. 

The girls meanwhile “pursue their botanical, 
physiological, and chemical studies to a large extent 
side by side with the boys ” :— 

The dairy is their special sphere of work, and here they 
learn how to make really good butter and cheese. The dairy is 
equipped with the most modern machinery in the shape of cream- 
separators, end-over-end churns, butter-workers, and milk- 
testing appliances, all of which the girls learn to understand and 
to use. They also learn the business side of dairying— 
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and marketing of their producc, also the 
In addition the girls spend a good 
idea of 


the packing 
keeping of accounts. 


deal of time in the flower gardens, with the 
teaching them to become practical horticulturists. This 
year they have made an almost complete collection of 


the wild flora in the district. Then there are the poultry- 
runs and the bee-hives to keep the girls as well as the boys busy. 
Each pupil, as far as possible, undertakes the complete manage- 
ment of the poultry, and there is the keenest excitement as to 
who can produce the greatest number of eggs and chicks. The 
management of incubators is also taught. 

The boys are to be taught besides practical metal 
work, with experience in carpentering and engineering. 

The good Countess strongly insists on the moral value 
of co-education, for the school is open equally to boys 
and girls, and most of their work is done together. 
She adds, “ not the least good of my little venture will, 
[ hope, be the making of better wives and husbands 
and happier homes.” 

She says there are no such rural schools in East 
Anglia, and it is her “ambition to make Bigods into 
a kind of practical object-lesson for rural educators 
throughout the country.” 

May her ambition be speedily realised ! 

ceptions 


ODD STORIES OF PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. HENNIKER Heaton, M.P., contributes to the 
Leisure Hour a racy, gossipy and instructive paper 
on “The Mother of Parliaments,” which is further 
enlivened by sketches from Mr. Harry Furniss. 
Fac-similes are given of “the famous Home Rule 
Whip ”—five-lined—and of other historic summonses. 

AN ILL-MATCHED PAIR. 

Among other good stories may be mentioned the 
following :— 

Sir Richard Webster (the Lord Chief Justice) tells a story of 
a pair having been effected by the Whips on a critical occasion. 
For conscience’ sake—after the division—Whip No. I said to 
Whip No, 2: ‘‘I think I ought in justice to explain that my 
member broke his leg this afternoon, and so could not attend.” 
**You bad man!” said No. 2. ‘‘I will forgive you, but only 
because my man, whom I paired with your man, is dead.” 
Tableau ! 

GLADSTONE AS STICKLER FOR PIED-A-TERRE. 
illustration of Gladstone’s devotion 
requirements of Paz.tamentary 


Here is an 
to the minutest 
Order :— 

Sitting almost beside me below the gangway on the Conserva- 
tive side was a lithe, charming little Admiral, Sir Edward 
Commerell. Gladstone, watching him, suddenly grew angry, 
frowned at Sir Edward, and made all sorts of signs of annoy- 
ance. Sir Edward did not stir, and Gladstone went up to the 
Speaker. The Sergeant-at-Arms then approached Sir Edward, 
who was in evening dress and light shoes, and told Sir Edward 
that he was out of order, as at least one foot should be resting 
on the floor of the House. Sir Edward had one foot curled up 
under him, and the other partly on the bench, a grave breach of 
order. The House laughed, but Gladstone had shown us a rule, 
and carried his point, His instinctive Conservatism had asserted 


itself. 
or eerie 


A VERY vivacious sketch by Ward Muir of “ Christmas 
Fun a Mile Above Sea-Level ”—of winter sports at Davos 
and St. Moritz—is one of the brightest papers in Cassel?’s 
for January. There is also a curiously illustrated article 
by Robert Machray on the pipes of all peoples. 
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DR. JOHN CLIFFORD. 

Mr. CHARLES SPENCE’s sketch and interview with Dr. 
John Clifford in the Zemple Magazine opens with an 
alarming photograph of the worthy doctor, his wife 
and daughter seemingly habited as tramps. It turns 
out to be miner’s costume, in which the party had just 
descended a Ballarat gold mine. It is not an inap- 
propriate guise, this workman’s dress, for the doctor is 
essentially a worker, incessant, myriad-sided, terrific :— 

‘*T avoid every sign of the cleric,” he told the writer, ‘‘ and I 
don’t regard myself as belonging to a profession, but as simply 
the religious teacher who has been chosen by a number of people 
to give his time and thought to the interests of the society to 
which they all belong. I never use the title of Reverend,” he 
added, *‘and my people very rarely use it either.” 

HIS “DAY OF REST.” 

This is his Sunday programme :—At ten he presides 
over the Bible Circles ; at eleven conducts the service ; 
in the afternoon very nearly always away on an engage- 
ment ; for several months he was superintendent of the 
Sunday-school ; at tea-time he sometimes entertains a 
large gathering of young people; then comes the 
evening service; and finally a social meeting for 
young people, when he submits to a running fire. of 
cross-examination on every imaginable subject. He 
is at work on all lines of social and public service, and 
is besides continually writing for the press; but he 
also reserves Thursday, Friday, and Saturday for 
pulpit preparation. He declares the main drift of 
his ministry to have been towards helping the young 
man. 

ONCE A FACTORY-SLAVE. 


His own experience of life has been varied. In his 
own words :— 


‘* My parents were working people, and I received but a very 
scanty share of education at the village school. I began life in 
a lace factory when I was eleven years old, and I may say that 
I know the lace trade from top to bottom—at least as it was 
fifty years ago. 

‘*T worked at first as any ordinary ‘hand,’ and in those days 
the factory laws were in their infancy, and the conditions of 
labour exceedingly onerous. The hours were terribly long, and 
Ihave worked all night again and again whena boy. As I 
grew older I got into better positions and easier conditions, I 
went through every department of the trade, and at the age of 
sixteen I became one of two managers of what is called the lace- 
mending department. We had to inspect the work of some 150 
women—a strange position for so young a man. 


THE CHURCH NEVER SO MATERIALISED. 


For so optimistic a soul, it is a sad confession he 
has to make of the general life of the Churches :— 


I am now in the forty-fourth year of my metropolitan ministry, 
and I do not think I have discovered at any time such a want of 
a quick perception of the spiritual phases of life as at the present 
time, or in other words, I don’t think the Church has ever been 
more materialised or conformed to the world at any previous 
period. 

I think that the whole interpretation of the South African 
controversy is an illustration of what I am now saying; then I 
think the sluggishness of the Churches in the direction of 
improved social conditions for the toiling masses of the people 
is another item of evidence. 

A third and a very serious factor is found in what is 
described as the decline of the Sunday-school, about which 
there has long been.a very uneasy feeling. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Happily he has found a Church outside all Churches, 
He said :— 


‘* My sympathy with social movements, which are not pro- 
fessedly Christian, and my interest in general educational work 
has brought me in touch with many people who, though not 
Church members, are leading very beautiful and self-sacrificing 
lives, and doing much for the benefit of humanity.” 





NEW YORK’S COLOSSAL FLOWER TRADE. 

In Everybodys Magazine for December, Edith 
Davids contributes an article on “ The Vast Business 
of Flower-Growing,” the interest of which is enhanced 
by a number of most charming illustrations, which are, 
on the whole, the best printed of any of the kind yet 
published in any magazine. 

New York is now the world’s greatest flower market, 
though only twelve years ago it did but little trade in 
either plants or cut flowers, the markets for which are 
separate in New York. The trade in plants takes 
place from 4 to 6 or 6.30a.m., while that in cut 
flowers begins at 6 a.m., and is practically over in 
half an hour. The cut-flower trade of New York is 
the largest in the world, amounting to nearly 
41,200,000 a year. ‘There are a thousand flower- 
farms within a radius of fifty miles of the city. 

The street hawking of the flowers is done by poor 
Greeks, who also own many of New York’s thousand 
small flower shops. But in fashionable flower shops 
Paris and London have nothing to compare in 
magnificence with those of Fifth Avenue and the 
Broadway. Here, as everywhere, there are 
millionaires who have made their fortunes in 
the business. And this is mot surprising when 
four roses—at Christmas—are sold for £3 a 
piece, or eight times their weight in gold. One 
florist—now a millionaire—made his wealth largely 
through opening flower booths in some of New York’s 
largest offices, realising, as he did, that many a wealthy 
business man, too busy to stop on his way home, would 
think nothing of buying an 8s., ros., or 12s. bunch of 
violets if he could have it brought to his office door. 

Nowhere in the world, says the writer of this article, 
are there such costly or such beautiful floral decorations 
as in New York. More choice and magnificent roses 
are grown at Madison than anywhere else; peerless 
violets come from the Hudson Valley, and priceless 
orchids from New Rochelle. 





THE January number of the Sunday at Home is chiefly 
noticeable for a foretaste by the Rev. R. Lovett of the 


‘forthcoming biography of James Chalmer of New 


Guinea. It promises to be a thrilling narrative of 
missionary adventure. 

Macmitlan’s begins the New Year well. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maude’s defence of the British officer against his 
foreign critics claims separate notice. Pater’s philosophy 
of life is the subject of a fine and discriminating, but 
on the whole adverse, criticism; it is condemned as 
“shadowy, unreal, visionary, ineffectual.” Jesse Quail 


compares forecasts of the future by Charles Pearson, 
Marcus Dorman, William Clarke and Wells. Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn instructively compares the revival of the 
Gaelic language with the recent resuscitation of Provencal 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


THE THEATRE IN. ENGLAND {AND FRANCE, 
THe FLATTERING VIEWS OF A FRENCH CRITIC. 

M. GeorcEs Bourpon has been visiting London 
on the commission of the French Minister of Public 
Instruction with the object of inquiring into the 
organisation of foreign theatres, and he contributes 
his impressions of London theatres to the January 
Fortnightly Review. M. Bourdon is, among other 
things, ex-stage manager of the Odéon theatre in 
Paris, and it is from the stage manager’s point of 
view exclusively that his‘ article is written. From 
that point of view he says that the London theatres 
are infinitely superior to those of Paris. In all 
material appliances England is ahead. ‘The changes 
of scene in London are far quicker than in Paris. 
Illusions and transformations follow after one another 
in a manner quite inconceivable to a Parisian. The 
explanation of this is that where the French employ 
thirty scene-shifters, the English employ sixty. The 
Lyceum every day gives work to 500 persons all told, 
whereas even at the Paris Opéra there are no more 
than 350. 

SUPERIORITY IN MECHANICS. 

Another cause is that English theatres are much 
larger than French ones, and they are provided with 
back stages and plenty of space for storing scenery. 
The English theatres, moreover, have often movable 
stages. At Covent Garden the stage has lately been 
divided into five large bands, which can be inde- 
pendently raised or moved in any direction. Even 
the French theatres which have been recently rebuilt 
reproduced the old traditional machinery. The English 
theatres are also better lighted as a rule, though here 
there is one exception, the French Opéra being better 
equipped electrically than any English theatre. In 
general in mechanical contrivances we are far ahead 
of the French. But judging from‘incidental remarks 
made by M. Bourdon, in this respect we have only 
imitated Germany and America. In Munich there is 
a revolving floor, and a triple one in Vienna, 

SCENERY. 

M. Bourdon says that the scenery and furnishing of 
the London stage are much better than in Paris. In 
London there is a refinement of good taste, a luxurious 
comfort, and an attention to minute detail which is 
almost unknown in Paris. In Paris, however, there 
are exceptions, among which M. Bourdon mentions 
Sarah Bernhardt. Madame Bernhardt is her own 
stage manager, and she has herself designed every- 
thing, from trees to dresses, every one of which she 
drapes and colours to suit the individual artist. But 
in general the French mise en scéne is flat and common- 
place compared with ours. 

THE ENGLISH BETTER LOSERS. 

M. Bourdon thinks that one reason is that the 
French managers are men of routine, whose only idea 
is to cut down expenses, The English spend and 
risk much more. Mr. Beerbohm Tree spent every 
night £240 on his “Julius Cesar,” and “ Ragged 
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Robin” cost £2,400. The English are splendid 
gamblers and lose with a light heart. The French 
have taste, capability, and experience, but they lack 
daring. ‘The French managers complain that their 
receipts hardly cover expenses, but the truth more 
than often is that the doubtful success of a French 
play is owing to the parsimonious manner in which it 
is produced, as 
inn 
AN} AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLISH STATESMEN. 

“An American Publicist, who for many years has 
given close attention to British politics,” supplies the 
Pall Mall Magazine with his views of certain British 
statesmen, which are accompanied by admirable 
“ caricature-portraits.” 

Lord Rosebery comes first. The writer declares 
there are several Lord Roseberys, and enumerates the 
Foreign Minister, the Prime Minister, the Party 
Leader, the winner of two Derbys,.the man of letters, 
the great landlord, the millionaire, a friend to the 
King. A warm eulogy of his genius, his charm, his 
beautiful private life, his humour, yet acknowledges 
a lack of decision of character. The writer says :— 

There is the key to his public character. He is a diplomatist 
rather than a national leader. He is adroit, ingenious, fertilé in 
devices, baffled by no perplexity, misled by no adversary, capable 
of surprises, capable of a great policy. He thinks long and 
hard ; he exhausts a subject. His resemblance to Mr. Gladstone 
lies there, and there it stops. Mr. Gladstone also saw all sides, 
but he chose one. . . . Lord Rosebery has spent part of his very 
brilliant political career in building forts on which he presently 
displays a flag of truce. His detachment of mind is a political 
defect. To recover the authority he has renounced he needs but 
to simplify his politics. 

But “ there is no taint of diplomacy in his patriotism, 
any more than in his friendships.” 

Mr. Balfour is sketched also very sympathetically. 
He is described as “in the good sense of the word, 
a dilettante—a lover, before all things, of letters and 
of the arts.” The writer uses the phrases, sweetness 
and light, careless ease and crushing power, as indica- 
tive of his distinction. 

The writer commends to his own countrymen a 
note which is common to both statesmen and most 
Englishmen: “They both have simplicity.” 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is ranked as a 
Parliamentarian of the second order: “A leader for 
men who won't follow.” It is not Sir Henry’s way to 
think things out for himself. As Minister of War he 
was much in the hands of the Permanent Clerks who 
bear sway in Pall Mall. 

Of Mr. Asquith, it is said, “ he might, if he would, 
stand alone.” He “ naturally likes the erect position.” 

No man"ever questioned his uprightness, few audiences ever 
proved obdurate to his eloquence ; and whenever the party to 
which he belongs in the House really wants to be led, they will 
be likely to ask Mr. Asquith to lead them. But it will be on 
condition that they are prepared to foliow, 





Everybody's Magazine has an interesting paper by Dr. 
F. A. Cook on “ The People of the Farthest North,” or 
the Eskimos, who, he says, are morally, even when 
measured by a civilised standpoint, superior to the 
white invaders of their country. 
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*“*WHERE MEN DECAY.” 
THE CAUSES OF THE DECADENCE OF ENGLAND.’ 


“MILES,” in the Contemporary Review for January, 
contributes an article which jhe calls “ Where to get 
Men,” but it would be much more accurately entitled 
“ Where we cannot get Men” ; and the place where we 
cannot get men is England, for Englishmen, he proves, 
are dying out of England. In place of Englishmen we 
have anemic starvelings, who are unable to stand the 
strain of military service. By an analysis of figures 
he comes to the conclusion that out of every five young 
men who offer themselves as recruits, only two 
are physically fit. Three-fifths of the population 
from which soldiers are drawn. can therefore no 
longer be regarded as men capable of bearing arms, 
which is a rough test of physical efficiency. A distin- 
guished American who was recently in London remarked 
to me that he heard a great deal in England con- 
cerning our difficulties and our troubles, but little or 
nothing concerning the one danger ahead which 
seemed to him to cast all others into the shade. 
“You can overcome all your other worries,” he said, 
“but this one seems to me fatal. The manhood is 
dying out of your people. The physical decadence 
of the average Londoner is appalling.” 

WANT OF MILK! 

That is England’s greatest danger, and yet no one 
seems to speak about it. “Miles” speaks about it, 
however, and in his brief but forcible paper he 
points out what he considers the causes of this 
sapping of the national vitality. He denies that 
it should be attributed solely or even primarily 
to the massing of population in great towns. He says 
the first great cause of weakness on the part of our 
population is bad teeth, and bad teeth are due more 
to lack of milk when they are children than to any- 
thing else. It is one of the curious facts about the 
organisation of English society that it is nowhere so 
difficult to get milk as in the country where the cows 
produce it. It is much easier to get milk in the town 
than in the country village. The great town sops up 
all the milk in the country as if it were a sponge, and 
even skim milk is often very difficult to get. There 
is the secret, says “ Miles,” of the bad teeth, and it 
affects the country districts more than the towns. 


EARLY AND IGNORANT MOTHERHOOD, 

Another mark of the decadent order is their flat 
feet, which are due entirely to the ignorance of the 
mothers in the care of their infants. The English 
mother, “ Miles” maintains, is ignorant, obstinate, and 
unwilling to learn, especially in the country districts. 
The difficulty lies in the absolute self-confidence 
characteristic of the hopeless ignorance of the women. 

The third cause is that our people breed too early. 
These children of children grow up with great interest 
in sport, but it is solely from the spectator’s point of 
view. The interest of the population seems every 
year more and more that of the Romans in the 
amphitheatre. Two small teams play; thousands 


look on, and hundreds of thousands read _ the half- 
penny papers that describe their exploits. But 
reading a football edition of a Saturday paper does 
nothing to develop the stamina of the person who 
invests his halfpenny in the purchase. 

EDUCATE THE MOTHERS. 

“ Miles,” therefore, contends that we are in a very bad 
way, and that it is much easier to see the causes of 
the decline of our virility than it is to devise remedies. 
He maintains that the lack of recruits for the army is 
not due to any want of population, but to the in- 
adequate development of health in the youth of the 
country at large. Hence the need for a great national 
effort, both general and local. It is primarily an 
educational venture. The mothers need to be educated 
in the first instance. All our children should have an 
opportunity of acquiring good physical development 
by gymnastic exercise, their mothers should be taught 
how to feed them, and when they get into their teens 
they ought to be instructed that the worst thing in the 
world is to assume the duties of parentage until at 
least they have attained their majority. 

The moral of the whole matter is that, till we can 
develop a population out of which more than two in 
five of those who wish to enlist are fit to become 
soldiers, we are in the face of a far more deadly peril 
than any that was presented by the most anxious 
period of the South African war. : 


————- 


THE TSAR AT HOME. 


In Pearson's Magazine for January Mr. John 
Hulme has an article on “The Homely Tsar,” which, 
however, does not contain much that is new. Mr. 
Hulme insists on the great difficulty of obtaining access 
to the Imperial Household, and the precautions taken 
to prevent gossip; but once within the charmed circle, 
nothing can exceed the sociability of the Tsar. He 
imitates our own late Queen in having coloured 
attendants, one of whom is a West Indian. English 
habits and customs, English literature, English music, 
English plays are conspicuous above those of other 
nations. Christmas is celebrated in semi-English 
fashion, and the Tsar’s children have as head nurse an 
Irish lady. 

As to the Tsarina, Mr. Hulme remarks that though 
not very popular at Court, largely on account of her 
total abstinence from tobacco and her purely domestic 
tastes, she is yet a power in the land. The women 
workers of Russia feel that in her they have a power- 
ful friend, and the words “ We'll appeal to Alexandra 
Feodorovna” have often saved them from hard labour 
regulations. 





IN the Revue de PArt for December, Théophile 
Homolle has an interesting article on the recent excava- 
tions at Delphi; Maurice Demaison contributes an 
account of the Chateau de Bussy ; the art of Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec is dealt with by André Rivoire ; and 
Henri Bouchot continues his study of the portraits of 
English women. 
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“THE AMERICANISATION OF THE WORLD.” 


**THE AMERICANISATION OF THE WORLD.” 
THe First NOTICES IN THE PREss. 

‘THE question how the world likes to be told of its 
destiny cannot be answered as yet. The Review of 
Reviews Annual was only published in London and 
Washington on December 23rd. Christmas _inter- 
vened, and as we go to press on New Year’s Day it is 
too early to form an estimate as to the reception which 
it will meet with in the Old World or the New. So 
far as I can judge from private correspondence there 
is in some quarters an enthusiastic welcome ; in others 
much lamentation over what is regarded as my 
pessimism. 

One of the first English authorities on things 
American writes me :— 

As to the prodigious growth of American wealth and power 
it was time notice should be called to itas youdo, I had 
hardly realised till I passed through rapidly this fall how vast 
the advance has been. The United States are now as strong, 
say, for war purposes as any two other great Powers put 
together, and they are as invulnerable to attack as Russia, 


An esteemed German man of letters writes me 


from Leipzig, and says :— 


As to your Annual, [ can assure you that I have read it from 
beginning to end with the deepest interest. On the very first day 
it came into my hand I set about reading it, and I did not stop 
until the oil in my lamp was burned up. You see by this 
homely detail that I am personally not yet sufficiently Ameri- 
canised to make use of electricity. But that may come, too, in 
due course of time. At any rate, 1 have rarely met with a 
book so extremely suggestive from a political and ethnological 
point of view, and I make no doubt it will be widely read, not 
only in English-speaking countries, but also everywhere else, 
although probably not everywhere with approval. You are full 
of the spirit of your race, and you have marshalled quite an 
astonishing array of facts. If the English understand their own 
interests, they must necessarily act up to your advice. As to 
other nations, as far as they are conscious of being born to fulfil 
a high destiny, the effect of your book will perhaps be to arouse 
them still more in order to successfully stem the tide of Ameri- 
canisation. One nation at least there is, I trust, that will not 
get disheartened by your book. 


The Daily News made it the subject of a leading 
article on Boxing Day. It says :— 


Mr. Stead has the gift of crystallising current fact, and his 
interesting annual, to which he has given the furiously combative 
title of ‘‘The Americanisation of the World,” is an excellent 
example of his method. We do not know whether Mr. Stead 
seriously thinks that things are quite as bad as that. We must 
join the United States or dwindle to Belgium. We still 
have a few ships and shipwrights, our luck is not exhausted, and 
in the next dozen years we may pick upastatesman or two, It is 
clear that such a cessation of the “ will to live” on the part of 
the British Empire could only come after a disaster, or a series 
of disasters, rendering its separate existence impossible. 


The Observer also makes it the subject of a leader. 
It says :— 

There is so much food for thought in the new dvochure which 
has appropriately raised this great question that we make no 
apology for devoting a few moments to its discussion. So able 
and exhaustive a stock-taking of the resources and trend of 
development of the United States may be regarded as of some 
value. 

The prospect of an Anglo-American union is vast and 
dazzling. It would practically mean that England and America 
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could dictate terms to the rest of the worid. But will it be a 
working and lasting alliance between the lion and the eagle, or 
a quiet but effective swallowing of the one by the other ? 


The Daily Express devotes two columns to a 
description of the second half of the book. The first 
half it dismisses as “ practically worthless,” which is 
natural, for it dislikes my conclusions. It praises the 
second part very highly :— 

‘* What really was needed was a sober and well-balanced state- 
ment of the case, setting forth lucidly the essential truths in 
order that they might easily be assimilated. A treatise on these 
lines is now available” in Mr. Stead’s Annual. 


The E£xfress doubts whether an Anglo-American 
union is possible :— 

The union of the Anglo-Saxon race is closely analogous to 
the fusion of the Churches of Christendom. But the fusion still 
remains but a golden dream, a glad vision of the dawn of the 
Millennium. Yet it is within the bounds of possibility. And 
so is the Anglo-Saxon union. 


~~ 


The London Quarterly Review. 

THE London Quarterly Review contains several good 
articles. Dr. Stalker writes on the article “ Jesus” in 
the three Encyclopedias of Hastings Dictionary of the 
Bible, the Encyclopedia Biblica, and Herzog’s Encyclo- 
pedia.. Professor Arthur Thomson, Regius Professor of 
Natural History in Aberdeen University, contributes a 
long and ‘elaborate elementary article, in which he 
presents what he regards as the A.B.C. of the doctrine of 
heredity. It is entitled “ Biological Facts of Inheritance,” 
and his conclusion is expressed in the following para- 
graph :— 

If there is little scientific warrant for our being other than 
sceptica! at present as to the transmission of acquired characters, 
this scepticism lends greater importance than ever, on the one 
hand, to a good ‘‘ nature,” to secure which is the business of 
careful mating, and, on the other hand, to a good ‘‘ nurture,” to 
secure which is one of the most obvious duties, the hopefulness 
of the task resting upon the fact that, unlike the beasts that 
perish, man has a lasting external heritage, capable of endless 
modification for the better, a heritage of ideas and ideals, 
embodied in prose and verse, in statue and painting, in 
cathedral and university, in tradition and convention, and above 
all in society itself. 

Professor W. A Collins writes on Alfred the Great, 
Professor Reader Harris describes the Four Gospels 
which have been issued in the Oxford Edition of the 
Peskito Syrian version of the New Testament. The 
other articles relate to Robert Louis Stevenson’s Life, and 
to recent biographies of Wesley. 


BABOON Oo 


“ ANNALS of Politics and Culture,” by Mr. G. P. Gooch 
(University Press, Cambridge), is an entirely new book. 
It is arranged on a plan which I believe is new in Eng- 
land, of showing the contemporaneous development of 
Politics and Culture. The political events are sum- 
marised on the left hand page and the developments in 
culture facing them to the right. The student is thus. 
enabled to see at a glance the relative development in 
the two domains at any one time. Each paragraph is 
numbered, and a glance at the index shows immediately 
the desired events. Mr. Gooch’s volume covers all 
history from 1492 to 1899, and there are two appendices, 
one containing a bibliography, and the other a table of 
rulers in various countries with the dates of their 
accession. 








THE BEST BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


IN the December magazine number of the New York 
Outlook there is an interesting group of articles on 
reading for children, by men and women who have made 
a special study of the subject either as editors of chil- 
dren’s publications or the writers of children’s books. The 
writers were requested to compile a list of ten books best 
suited for reading by children of from six to twelve years 
of age. More interesting than the lists, however, are the 
general remarks on children’s books by which they are 
accompanied. 

THE CHILD AS JUDGE. 

There is a general consensus of opinion that the child 
itself is the best judge of the books it should read, and 
that very few restrictions should be placed on its liberty 
of choice. Given a good and varied library, from which 
you have removed two or three dozen books which it is 
not wise for young people to read too soon, and the child 
will do all necessary: selection, and, not unwisely. He 
will make a few mistakes in choosing, says Miss Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, but so would we, we must remember, if 
we chose for him. He may begin, but he will never go 
on, reading a book which is entirely beyond his compre- 
hension, and the mere “dip into” something vast, 
remote, mysterious may stir his imagination and set his 
mind to work on wider lines. Let the children, with 
quite general freedom, says Edward Everett Hale in 
recalling reminiscences of his own youthful days, browse 
at their pleasure, of course with the eye of a watchful 
mother over them, Open the library doors to the happy 
child and give him free entrance, is the advice of another 
popular writer of children’s books, Let him begin at the 
first book on the top shelf and read completely around 
the room, until on the eve of his twenty-first birth- 
day he lays down the last volume on the 
lowest shelf of all. If you have selected your 
books wisely, nothing in the library will hurt him; 
if there are weeds here and there, a noxious growth, a 
reptile, or a slimy rock, he will swim down the pure 
current of literature as regardless of them all as the fish 
in the flowing stream, 


THE TEST OF A GOOD CHILD’S BOOK. 

There is also a general agreement among the: contri- 
butors to this symposium that the true test ofia good 
child’s book is its capacity to interest and attract both 
young and old alike.. Though many of the writers have 
themselves compiled books. for children, they have but 
scant sympathy with distinctively “juvenile” literature, 
meaning by that term childish books written down to the 
child’s level. Nine times out of ten the child, if left to 
itself, will turn from these volumes filled with little 
dummies and effigies to narratives of flesh and blood 
heroes and heroines. Miss Wiggin scornfully remarks 
that the child who is addicted to’ “juveniles” may 
become a tolerable husband and father, but his ears 
will be deaf to the music of St.. Paul’s Episties 
and the Book of Job; he will never know the Faerie 
Queene or the Red Cross Knight, Don Quixote, Hector 
or Ajax. The child’s first books should be the best of 
the folk stories and nursery tales, stories of gods and 
heroes from the Greek and Norse mythologies, and 
wonder tales of science. Whether the child should be 
allowed to read much before it is six is a matter of 
difference, but Mr, Hale truly remarks that many books 
are enjoyed by children when they are read to. them 
which they do not like if they have to read them themselves. 
Another practical suggestion is that the books should be 
on low open shelves, where the children can reach them 
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and learn to treat them well. Some of them will wear 
out no doubt, but they can be rebound or another copy 
bought. Most of the writers are in agreement as to the 
importance of poetry in developing the emotional and 
imaginative faculties of a child. Jt is also the next step in 
the road. The reading of Scott’s poems, for example, leads 
naturally to the reading of his novels, and with them the 
child will enter consciously the great world of literature. 


THE TEN BEST BOOKS. 


Mary Mapes Dodge’s list of books may be given, for 
it is a typical one. As editor of S¢. Nicholas she has had 
exceptional advantages in drawing up this list for children 
between six and twelve :— 

1. “Alice in Wonderland.” 2. Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales. 3. Hawthorne’s Wonder Book (or the ‘‘ Tanglewood 
Tales”). 4. ‘*Gulliver’s Travels.” 5. Kipling’s Jungle 
Books (or Seton-Thompson’s “‘ Wild Animals I Have Known” 
or Harris’s ‘‘ Uncle Remus”). 6. Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years Before 
the Mast ” (or Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North” or Kennan’s ‘* Tent 
Life in Siberia”). 7, Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe” (or Howard Pyle’s 
**Robin Hood” or Lanier’s ‘‘The Boys’ King Arthur” ). 
8. Gibson’s ‘‘ Eye-Spy” or some other good nature-book. 
9. Cooper’s ‘* Leatherstocking Tales” (or Stevenson’s ‘ Kid- 
napped ”’), 10. Scudder’s ‘* Children’s Book” (or Mrs. Repplier’s 
‘* Book of Famous Verse ”’). 

“Robinson Crusoe” does not find a place in this list, 
although it is included in most of the others. One of the 
writers has found “ ‘The Swiss Family Robinson” is more 
popular with children because it has more domestic life 
in it. Another expressly excludes Lamb’s “ Tales from 
Shakespeare” because the big words used render it nearly 

unintelligible to young readers. Kipling alone, of living 
writers, seems to have won a secure place in children’s 
literature by his Jungle Books, which figure in a majority 
of the lists. 


—_—>——_. 


How Women may Save. 


In the January number Miss Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler begins a new story, “ Fuel of Fire.” The scene 
is laid in the Midlands, and names of places and people 
appear already familiar to readers of ‘‘ The Farringdons.” 
But as yet it hardly seems equal to her earlier work. 
There are the same brilliant conversations, but they seem 
even less natural than before. 

The editor has been offering prizes for articles on how to 
save—first, on £100; second, on £200; and third, on £500 
ayear. The result is very interesting. “Elizabeth” is the 
wife of a country curate, with two babies; is her own 
cook, nurse, housemaid, and dressmaker, and saves £7 
a year out of £100. Their yearly dress bill has so to be 
managed that they do not both get their most expensive 
clothes the same year, since all four of them must be clad 
on £12 per annum. 

“‘ Margaret,” the wife of a young artisan, with one baby, 
only saves £5 a year out of her £100, but puts aside 
£2 18s. for small luxuries. 

“ Avenel,” with.a husband, one boy of two, andaservant, 
saves nearly £38 out of her £200, over £25 going for 
insurances. 

A Scotch minister’s wife, who has a servant but no 
children, saves only £20 from £200. 

Finally, “ Martha,” the wife of a professional man 
with no children,*can save £61 out of £500 a year. 
That is, with no children and five times larger income, 
she saves considerably less than half as much as the 
curate’s wife. Full details of expenditure are given, and 


are very interesting to all who have to make a certain 
sum go round a certain time. 
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THE Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

THE American Monthly Review of Reviews for 
January is a very admirable number, giving the best 
survey of the progress of events in America which is to 
be found in any publication issued on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Dr. Shaw’s Progress of the World is very 
copiously and well illustrated. I quote elsewhere its 
most important passages, in which he discusses the 
relations between the United States and North and 
South America. Dr. Shaw insists that the United 
States should extend to Cuba, asa matter of public policy 
and public duty, some favourable measure of tariff recipro- 
city, even tothe point of ultimate commercial union. On the 
Philippine question he notes with satisfaction that every- 
thing is being done to bring the English tongue to the front 
in every possible way, encouraging its public and private 
use as a general medium of communication. English, 
says Dr. Shaw, is assuredly to be the world-language of 
commerce and the higher civilisation ; it is the language 
of Australia, the most important neighbour of the 
Philippines ; it is India’s language of adoption; it is 
domesticated in the Straits Settlements ; it has an ever- 
increasing vogue in Japan—in short, it is the language of 
the future for international intercourse throughout the 
islands and coasts of the Pacific. Therefore, even if the 
Americans were going to clear out of the islands in ten 
or twenty years, they could leave behind them no other 
legacy so advantageous to the Philippines as a knowledge 
of the English language. If the Philippines are to be 
held as a permanent possession, Dr. Shaw declares him- 
self. in favour of absolute free trade with the United 
States; but for the present he is contented with the 
Philippine tariff, which provides that all duties collected 
by-the United States on the import of Philippine produc- 
tions shall be paid into the Treasury at Manila for the 


‘ benefit of the islands. 


Speaking of the Presidential address, Dr. Shaw says 
that it is a masterly document, superb in its literary 
composition, full of practical good sense from beginning 
to end, and evincing at all points the clear and firm 
grasp of a constructive statesman. It would not be easy 
to exaggerate the favourable character of its reception in 
the United States. 

That excellent feature in the Review, “ Current History 
in Caricatures,” introduces us to some ‘new caricaturists 
of promise in the Detroit Fournal, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, the Brooklyn Eagle, and a Mexican caricaturist. 

Mr. Emery R. Johnson contributes a copious article 
describing the work and the report of the Commission on 
the Isthmian Canal. 

Mr. T. C. Martin, in an account of high-speed electric 
locomotion, describes how many States in America have 
been covered With a network of electric trolley railways, 
which are becoming very formidable competitors with the 
steam railways for local traffic. There are now a thousand 
miles of electric road in Ohio and in Indiana, on which 
the cars can travel fifty or sixty miles an hour, and 
which are fitted with sleeping cars; In Germany, 
however, the Zossen Railway maintains a speed for a 
short distance of 125 miles an hour, and Mr. Martin 
anticipates that electricity will soon revolutionise English 
railroads. All future transportation. is looking to 
electricity for greater economy, increased comfort, more 
frequent service, and higher speed. When the electric 
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car leaves London for Edinburgh every five minutes, and 
travels at a rate of 150 miles, we shall be in a fair way 
to realise some of Mr. H. G. Wells’ anticipations. 

Mr. Rogers describes a very interesting experiment in 
the shape of the settlement in Buffalo which was estab- 
lished by Miss Mary Remington in 1898, in which no 
fewer than 1,000 persons are lodged. Miss Remington 
has each year met from the rental almost the entire 
expenses of the building. When you have 1,000 persons 
under one roof you have something like a settlement. 
Imagine Toynbee Hal] or Oxford House locked in the 
centre of a huge hotel with 1,000 inmates. 

Dr. J. E. Bradtey writes on the Educational Value of 
Play, and there are papers upon the good roads move- 
ment and irrigation in the West. 


———— 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

THE Review of Reviews for Australasia has adopte1l 
the plan of publishing a new cover every month. In 
the November number the cover is illustrated with a 
reproduction of the picture of King Alfred’s newly 
unveiled statue at Winchester. Mr. Fitchett’s record of 
Australasian progress is extremely interesting. It seems 
that in the tariff discussion the fact was brought out that 
Free-trade New South Wales spent £15 per family more 
in the cost of living than the people of Victoria. The 
South Australian Cabinet, as a corollary of Federation, 
has reduced the House to forty-two members, the 
Council to eighteen, and the number of Ministers from 


six to four. Mr. Fitchett says that every day supplies a 
new proof that the Australian Commonwealth is 
singularly happy in its Governor-General. Lord 


Hopetoun makes no blunders, his standard of public duty 
is very high ; everybody trusts him and admires him, and 
there is in him that one touch of nature, of simplicity and 
reality, which on an Australian audience acts like a spell. 

The Australian tariff is provoking New Zealand into 
threats of reprisals. New Zealand steamers clearing for 
Australian ports can find little or no freight, and a Bill 
has been passed giving the Governor in Council power 
to levy a substantial export duty on undressed timber ; 
and the Government will enforce or suspend the duty as 
may be made necessary by the development of the 
Australian tariff. The New Zealand Parliament - has 
raised the payment of members of the House of 
Representatives from £240 to £300 a year, and of Legis- 
lative Councillors from £150 to £200. Mr. Fitchett says 
that the action of the King in releasing the Victorians 
condemned to death for protesting against General Beat- 
son’s denunciation of the Victorian soldiers as “ white- 
livered curs” -gives great satisfaction throughout Aus- 
tralia; but what is needed to soothe public sentiment 
is that Lord Roberts should order an inquiry into the 
conduct of General Beatson. 

The Australian cable 7@ the Cape was opened on 
November Ist, but Victoria refuses to contribute to its 
cost. The other Australian States pay 3s. 6d. a word 
to Europe, while Victoria continues to pay 4s. Iod., and 
all other Australians pay from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 11d3. per 
word to South Africa, while Victoria continues to pay 
7s. 2d. a word. 

Mr. MacLaren, captain of the English team in 
Australia, has undertaken to contribute a series of six 
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-articles, the first of which appears in the November 
number, on the campaign in Australia. There is an 
interesting article by Mr. Coghlan, Government Statis- 
tician of New South Wales, which describes “ Forty 
Years’ Growth of Australia and New Zealand.” The 
article is very statistical, but full of facts that it would 
be difficult to find elsewhere. Mr. Fitchett’s tenth 
article on “ Episodes of British History” describes the 


Battle of Salamanca. 
> 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE Monthly Review contains several interesting 
articles. 
A PLEASANT. OUTLOOK. 


_ Mr. Frederick Greenwood, in a paper entitled “ Eng- 
land’s Antiquated Finances,” takes occasion to warn the 
British public generally, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in 
particular, that we have now emerged from a period of 
peace, and have entered upon an epoch of war, that our 
present financial policy was constructed in the belief that 
peace would be the normal state of the nation, whereas 
we have now to recognise the fact that war will be more 
or less continuous, The day is at hand when the 
finances of the country must be accepted as on a war 
footing. All expenditure upon domestic improvement 
must be cut down, municipal enterprise must be curbed, 
and reckless expenditure upon war is patriotic and great. 
The cost of preparing adequately for defensive wars is 
beyond our powers of determination. It would seem, 
therefore, that unless we are willing to spend all that we 
earn and more than we earn, we must be squeezed out of 
all that we possess. 


DOES TRADE FOLLOW THE FLAG? 


Mr. Holt Schooling writes on British Commerce in the’ 
twenty years’ period 1881-1900. The most notable feature 
that results from his survey is that the greatest falling off 
in our exports has been in trade with our own Colonies. 
In the twenty years foreign countries increased their pur- 
chases from all sources by 11 per cent. We increased 
our sales to them by 4 per cent. But while the British 
possessions increased their purchases from all sources by 
17 per cent. our sales to them declined by 1 per cent. 
This, says Mr. Schooling, is the nett result of twenty 
years’ trade. In nearly all British possessions the trade 
returns show an actual falling off within the last ten years, 
accompanied by an increase in purchases from all 
sources, 


THE RELIGION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BOY. 


The Rev. J. H. F. Peile writes upon the religion of a 
public school boy, in which he says many sensible things, 
and concludes his paper in a spirit of cheery optimism. 
The following observation as to the un-Christian or, 
‘rather, anti-Christian tendency of the English public 
school is worthy of note :— 


Again, in spite of all the virtues of a public school training, 
even because of its virtues, it does not tend to promote humility 
and unselfishness. From the time he is thirteen or less till he is 
twenty-three it is taught as gospel to our young Englishman 
that he is a member of an exclusive and aristocratic guild, of 
which his own school and college are the crown and flower. 
This belief, like all esprit de corps, is most valuable if rightly 
directed, but it produces a form of selfishness more subtle 
and harder to combat because it is not individual but cor- 
porate selfishness which compounds for total indifference to all 
without the pale by an exaggerated regard, mostly theoretical, 
for those within, 








OF REVIEWS. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. B. Paul Neumann contributes five pages of verse: 
entitled “‘ The Song of the Vine,” in commemoration of 
the meeting of the Zionist Congress at Basle last month. 
The Vine, of course, is the Jewish nation. The Rev. H.. 
Thurston, of the Society of Jesus, ridicules Mrs. Gallup's 
discovery that Bacon wrote Shakespeare and the 
Faerie Queene. Mr. T. Sturge Moore demands an 
endowed stage. Mr. G. Archdall Reid, in a paper 
entitled “The Rationale of Vaccination,” maintains 
that sanitation ‘without vaccination will never banish 
smallpox, and he concludes his paper by giving some 
grim figures as to the appalling mortality when smallpox. 
became epidemic in Mexico and in North America. Mr. 
Laurie Magnus, in a paper entitled “Trade and the- 
Spade in Germany,” thinks that the Agrarians have had 
a moral triumph in capturing Count Bilow, and that the 
victory is not a good omen for the commercial recovery’ 
of Germany. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THE Westminster Review opens with a couple of: 
articles on the South African question, one by Mr. M. D. 
O’Brien, who declares that nothing but the withdrawal of” 
the British Imperial forces from South Africa will end. 
the war in a decent and orderly manner. With the aid. 
of their friends in Europe and America the Afrikander 
people will make an end of this business once and for all: 
by making South Africa one country under one flag— 
their own. This is followed by an article upon the South 
African Conspiracy, in which the conspirators are not 
the Afrikanders of the Bond, but the capitalists of the 
Rand. Mr. P. Barry, in an article on National and 
Local Borrowing, concludes with the suggestion that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach might do worse in his. 
next budget than impose a tax of 10 per cent. upon 
the gross income of all insurance companies in the 
kingdom. Mr. J. T. Baylee discusses “ The Workmen’s: 
Compensation Act: What It is and What it Might Be.” 
A Queensland Irishman, Mr. T. Donovan, describes. 
Landlordism in a Kerry Village in which he was born: 
with a bitterness of spirit which leads him to declare- 
that, while he deplores war and civil war, he would be: 
only too delighted to drive a nail into the coffin of Castle- 
government, even, it would appear, by levying war 
against Great Britain. Mr. C. B. Wheeler, under the 
title of “A Stone Wall,” pleads for making marriage: 
dissoluble by consent of either, party. This change, 
he thinks, is imperatively necessary in the interests of: 
morality. 


—_————— 


The National Review. 


I HAVE dealt among the leading articles with most of 
the papers in the National Review, which is an interesting. 
number. Mr. H. W. Wilson writes on the Schley Court 
of Enquiry, being of opinion that the verdict of the Court 
Martial was in the main right. Mr. Griffith Boscawen. 
appeals to the Government to deal with the Education 
question on sound Conservative lines. Viscount Turnour 
contributes ‘Some Recent Impressions of Eton,” and 
complains of the inadequate provision for sick boys in 
that famous school. Mr. Ramsay Muir explains “ Liver- 
pool’s Demand for a University.” The demand is for the 


transformation of the University College, at present 
a constituent college of the Federal Victoria University, 
into an independent degree-giving body. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED: 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


THERE are plenty of interesting articles in the Vine- 
teenth Century, but there is no article of very pre- 
eminent merit, although there are many which are very 
suggestive and useful. Some of these are noticed else- 
where. 

THE REDUCTION OF TOWN FOGS. 

The Hon. Rollo Russell has a long article dealing with 
“the question of fogs. He concludes by declaring that for 
‘the future of the British race confinement in a vast town 
is as fatal as settlement in the tropics. He maintains 
that London loses £5,000,000 a year by the imperfect 
<onsumption of coal, and suggests that the evil should be 
-combated by punishing householders whose chimneys 
emit black smoke in the same way that the owners of 
factory chimneys are punished. He hopes great things 
from the general substitution of gas for coal as a heating 
agent. The loss of life from London fog is sometimes 
cvery heavy, and in certain circumstances might produce 
an appalling sacrifice of life. The fog of January, 
1892, killed 1,484 people in one week, or at the rate of 
z200aday. The fog of 1880 killed 2,994 in three weeks. 


WHERE ARE THE VILLAGE GENTRY? 


Lieutenant-Colonel Pedder has a very remarkable 
carticle under this heading. He maintains that the night 
of brutal materialism has fallen like a pall upon our 
country villages. The village gentry have disappeared. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pedder gives the modern farmer a very 
dad character indeed. He says he is lazy, self-indulgent, 
cutterly indifferent to the welfare of his labourers, and, in 
‘short, no class produce so few men of eminence as the 
great farmers of the country. The whole man is 
materialised, and the higher issues of life are 
non-existent for him. The result is that the 
Wabourers are worse off, their ideals of life have been 
‘degraded, and the belief. that right is never done for 
‘Tighteousness’ sake underlies the whole relation of the 
ypeasant to the farmer. An old farmer said once to a 
sdecayed labourer: “John, I only wish to do what is 
right.” “Well,” replied the labourer, “I’ve knowed ’ee 
now goin’ on nigh sixty year, and if you be agoin’ to do 
what’s right now, it'll be the fust time as I ever knowed 
uit of ’ee, and the fust time as I ever ’eerd it of ’ee.” 


FEMALE EMIGRATION TO SOUTH AFRICA, 


Lady Hely-Hutchinson, the wife of the Governor of the 
‘Cape, writes a very sensible and well-informed article 
aipon this subject, which should be read by all those 
‘women, whether gentlewomen or servants, who think of 
-going to South Africa to make a living. - Lady Hutchinson 
‘Says very pertinently that before gentlewomen go out to 
rough it on South African farms they had much better 
‘try the experiment of acting as general servant to their 
-brothers or their father on an English farm, where they 
would find the work much less arduous and the sur- 
woundings much more congenial than they would 
in South Africa. She sums up in the  follow- 
ing discouraging style the domestic help available 
un South Africa :—“ Lady-helps are pretentious, delicate 
cand incapable. Girls flighty, self-assertive, purposeless, 
ignorant, lazy, and inefficient.” If, to improve matters, 
‘servant-girls were to be sent out to South Africa, more 
«care should be taken of them on the voyage than is at 
present the case. She says that English girls leave home 
‘quiet, timid, and anxious to please. In three weeks’ 
time they land at Cape Town, bold, brazen-faced, self- 
asserting young women, who have gained on a three 
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weeks’ voyage the experience and effrontery of a lifetime. 
No mistress in South Africa would admit such as these 
into the sacred home circle. 


A NEW ROUTE TO CANADA, 


Mr. E. C. Burgin maintains that Canada will never 
get a fair chance until more advantage is taken of the 
fact that the sea voyage to the Dominion is 773 knots 
shorter than the sea voyage to New York. From Liver- 
pool to New York is 3,055 knots; from Liverpool to 
Sydney and Cape Breton is only 2,282 knots. From 
Liverpool to Quebec the distance is 390 knots shorter than 
from Liverpool to New York, but it takes four days and 
nine hours longer to cover the shorter distance, the time 
being from Liverpool to New York five days seven hours, 
and from Liverpool to Quebec nine days and sixteen 
hours. Mr. Burgin says that the Canadian steamers do 
not call at Sydney, which is an ocean-port free of ice 
and fog, but have to call at Rimuski, a port 500 miles up 
the St. Lawrence, one of the most dangerous rivers in 
the world, full of uncertain currents, and the scene 
covered fully one-third of the year by fog. If steamers ° 
plied between Liverpool and Sydney at the same speed 
as they ply between Liverpool and New York, letters 
would reach Quebec, Montreal, and Ottawa more than 
twenty-four hours quicker than they get to those cities by 
New York. 

WAS ABRAHAM A MYTH? 

Professor Cheyne, in an article entitled “ A Turning 
Point in Old Testament Study,” calls attention to the con- 
clusions of Hugo Winckler, a learned German whom he 
praises very highly, who has to his own satisfaction resolved 
all the Old Testament heroes, even down to Solomon, irto 
solar and lunar myths. David, for instance, is a constel- 
lation, and Giant Goliath none other than Orien. 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob are lunar heroes, and the 
twelve tribes of Israel the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
Jacob was the moon, Joseph the sun, and so forth and so 
forth. Even Solomon is a mythical and not a historical 
figure. Professor Cheyne has written this article for the 
purpose of inducing critics to study Winckler’s works. 


IN DEFENCE OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Sir Joshua Fitch, writing on “The Education Pro- 
blem,” defends the Cowper-Temple clause and protests 
against superseding the school boards by county councils, 
and still more against the monstrous notion that a small 
body of managers, for the most part self-appointed, 
should, on the ground that their predecessors left to their 
care a building which was once a Church school, and 
which is probably worn out, be enabled to use for all 
future time public funds for the furtherance of the interests 
of their own denomination, though they neither contri- 
bute anything to the school revenue nor represent the 
contributors, 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, in an article entitled “The Good 
Old Cause,” discusses the question how far modern 
Liberalism corresponds to the philosophical Radicalism 
which flourished in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Candler and Mr. Marston waste their 
time in discussing Mr. Mallock’s paper on Mrs. Gallup’s 
cipher story. Lady Priestley writes a very bright and 
interesting paper on Sir James Paget and Louis Pasteur. 
Mr. H. Somers Somerset puts in a plea for the kitchen 
waggon, and Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland defends the 
interests of music against the syndicate which at present 
controls Covent Garden. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary Review contains several inter- 
esting articles, but none of ‘first-class importance. In 
addition to those which dre noticed elsewhere may be 
mentioned the following. 

ENGLAND. IN TIME OF WAR. 

Colonel F. N. Maude, in an article entitled “ Internal 
Organisation in Time of War,” maintains that we ought 
.to prepare to hold our own against an attack by a first- 
class Power. Therefore, he thinks that we ought to be 
able to raise, feed, equip, and drill an army of four 
millions of men. He says that we raised half a million 
in 1803 out of a population of*fifteen millions, and that 
the Northern States in 1860-64 raised two millions out 
of: little more than half our population ; therefore we 
ought to be able to raise four millions within two years, 
which is the least time he considers necessary to 
re-create the Fleet. He thinks the organisation 
would be easy, and he calculates that four million 
men in the fighting services would only require one 
million more to clothe, equip and feed them, and the 
total wage of the five millions would not fall very much 
short of the earnings of the whole of the manufacturing 
class, which, according to Mulhall in 1895, was 
438,000,000. With such.a bill to meet it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that Colonel Maude thinks the most pressing 
of all duties is to reconsider the existing Poor Laws now, 
while we haye time, and to prepare, when war breaks out, 
to put the whole population on siege rations at once, for 
he adopts the opinion of Major Murray that there is 
enough food in the kingdom to feed the population from 
one harvest to another provided that all waste and 
hoarding are eliminated. Colonel Maude may be 
recommended to study M. Bloch’s fourth volume on the 
“Future of War.” 

LITERARY CRITICISM IN FRANCE. 

Mr. Edward Wright, in a paper on the Development of 
Literary Criticism in France, maintains that French 
literary criticism by its catholicity and the co-operationand 
continuity of its schools has become the most authorita- 
tive and influential of the civilised world. He considers 
its growth from Villemain to Brunetiére, but gives the 
palm for modern literary criticism to M. Lemaitre, who 
condenses in a few pages the substance of a whole period 
of art, conveying the most brilliant and incisive judg- 
ment in a style of incomparable purity and charm. — Mr. 
Wright rejoices to believe that M. Lemaitre is about to 
forsake politics for literature, which is his true vocation :— 

For while M. Brunetiére has strenuously endeavoured to make 
literary criticism a science, M. Lemaitre, more than anyone since 
Sainte-Beuve, has kept it literature, and literature of an order to 
which few or no other living writers in France belong. 

THE NATIVE PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

Mr. J. T. Darragh discusses this question from the 
point of view of one who holds neither with the Exeter 
Hall people nor with the Boers, and who is convinced 
that anyone who approaches the subject with an open 
mind will infallibly come to the conclusion that the future 
welfare of the native is bound up with his ready accept- 
ance of the yoke of labour. They must be delivered from 
the deadly curse of idleness. For his own sake the 
native must be induced to turn his strength to other 
directions than the war and chase. We must give up all 
silly talk about forced labour, and devote ourselves to in- 
ducing the native to devote his energies to the opening up of 
the divinely hidden treasures of the soil. “ Induce” is a 


good word. " He thinks that the experienced people who 
deprecate educating the natives have a good word to say 


for themselves. “But unfortunately it is not possible 
entirely to prevent their education, so we must regulate 
and control it.” As for the franchise for the natives, upon 
which Lord Milner was prepared to insist even at the 
risk of breaking off the negotiations with General Botha, 
Mr. Darragh says that it is not a question of practical 
politics, and he hopes that a vote will not be forced upon 
the natives before they have learned to understand and 
value the privilege. Natives ought not to be allowed to 
marry white people ; but Mr. Darragh bemoans the fact 
that the Boer is much superior to the Briton in avoiding 
promiscuity, which he regards as high treason to the 
race. 





United Service Magazine. 

AMONG the many schemes suggested for improving the 
intellectual status of our officers, it is surprising that no 
one has proposed to make compulsory the regular reading, 
with occasional examinations, of such a journal as the 
United Service Magazine. Even the lay reader finds 
himself mightily enlightened and begins to infer that 
some things could not have happened in South Africa 
which have happened, if officers had. spent as much time 
as on polo,’say, in reading military magazines. In the 
January number the first two articles deal with the fleet, 
Commander H. N. Shore insisting on the absolute 
necessity of the unfettered action of the fleet; ““A Naval 
Officer” urging the need of flying squadrons, spending 
nine months in each of the four great stations, and then 
returning to England. The mere perusal of these 
papers is a liberal education in applied geography. “A 
Military Officer’s ” paper on Training in Observation may 
be commended to all kinds of teachers. Its valuable 
suggestions stir the inquiry, Why should our only effec- 
tive motive in popular education be the desire to take 
away other people’s life or other people’s trade? Certain 
it is that the desire for the full development of manhood 
and womanhood counts for little in comparison. A plea 
for the encouragement of hunting as “the image of war” 
is cogently advanced by Captain Burton ; and his sug- 
gestion that Government forests should be thrown .open 
in India to officers wishing to hunt rouses the further 
hope of a democratisation of the pleasures of the chase, 
when Tommy Atkins shall have free shooting in our deer 
forests and pheasant covers and grouse moors. The 
element of adventure is added by Major Bruce’s story of 
his thousand-mile ride across Asia, from Pekin to Lake 
Baikal ; and of pathos, by a sketch of sentry and officer 
in the dull and dangerous work of defending communica- 


tions in South Africa. 
Ne ans 


The World’s Work. 

THE most interesting article in the World's Work for 
November is that on “The Rebuilding of New York,” 
which is quoted elsewhere. The number, however, taken 
all round, is very interesting. Mr. W. Frank McClure, 
in an article entitled “Making Long Trolley Lines,” 
describes the amalgamation of. 1,333. miles. of electric 
railways by a Cleveland syndicate, which has a capital 
of 100,000,000 dols. Mr. McClure says that through 
electric travel from New York to Chicago’and St. Louis 
is now thought possible. Mr. H. H. Lewis describes “A 
Day’s Work of a Locomotive Engineer.” There is an 
article, very wel) illustrated, on “‘ Camera Shots at Wild 
Animals,” written by Mr. Roosevelt as an introduction to 
Mr. Wallihan’s bookof that title. Messrs. W. S.. Harwood 
and Forrest Crissey write on “The Romance of the 
Fur Trade.” 
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THe REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE January number of the Fortnightly Review is 
exceptionally good, and contains several articles of more 
than ordinary interest, which are noticed elsewhere. 
Among the articles which I am unable to notice at 
length, owing to considerations of space, is Mr. Arthur 
Symons’s critical essay upon Wordsworth and his poetry. 
This has as a companion paper an article bearing the 
odd title, “The ‘ Either—Or’ of Soren Kirkegaard.” 
Soren Kirkegaard, according to the writer, M. A. Stobart, 
is the Tycho Brahe of Danish philosophy, and_ his 
“ Either—Or” is his chief philosophical book, published 
under the title of “ Enten-Eller,” which, being translated, 
is “ Either-Or.” The meaning of the title lies in Kirke- 
gaard’s thesis that everyone must choose in life between 
the zsthetic life or the ethical life, and the first volume, 
“Fither,” is devoted to axsthetics and the second, “ Or,” 
to ethics. Kirkegaard is strongly in favour of the second 
alternative. Judge O’Connor Morris swears at large com- 
prehensively and loudly against the compulsory purchase 
of Irish land. Mr. T. W. Russell’s panacea appears to 
him a short cut to the abyss, and he is very much afraid 
that Ministers, with their promised Bill for next Session, 
are going to the same destiny, but by a long way about. 

CO-OPERATION. 

Mr. J. G. Holyoake tells “ The Inner History of the 
Higher Co-operation.” No one has a better right to be 
heard upon the subject than Mr. Holyoake, who is not 
only the historian, but the only surviving member of the 
pioneers of co-operation. The higher co-operation is 
co-operative production, as distinguished from the lower 
co-operation, which is merely co-operative distribution. 
It is well that Mr. Holyoake was induced to condense 
into twenty pages the result of the observations of a life- 
time in the evolution of a movement that has been so 
great a benefit to humanity as co-operation. 


THE MAFIA, 


The Hon. A. N. Hood, writing on “ The Spirit of the 
Mafia,” paints a very lurid picture of the universal cor- 
ruption of justice which prevails in Sicily, which he 
regards as the great cause of the popularity of the Mafia. 
When Injustice sits enthroned on the judgment seat it 
is not surprising if the ordinary man, ignorant and 
passionate, endeavours to take the law in his own hands. 
Judging from Mr. Hood’s account, the Mafia does not do 
more injustice than the courts of justice in Sicily. 


THE PROBLEM OF CITY TRANSIT. 


Mr. Sidney Low, writing on “ The Tangle of London 
Locomotion,” describes the methods by which Berlin, 
Boston, and New York are endeavouring to cope with 
the distribution of their congested population by railways 
and tramways. Mr. Low closes his paper with the 
practical suggestion that a strong Royal Commission 
should be appointed, largely composed of engineers, men 
of business’ and municipal experts, with power to 
insist upon a stay of execution in the case of railway 
schemes for dealing with London traffic, except those in 
which the work is already well advanced. Of the twenty- 
two schemes which have been passed or are awaiting 
Parliamentary sanction since 1890, only four have been 
so far embodied in railways actually opened for traffic. 
He suggests that the Commission should either supersede 
the tube in Certain localities or supplement it by subways. 
In return for being allowed to monopolise certain routes 
the tube should be compelled to carry on a vast service 
with trains running up to thirty miles an hour. Mr. 
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Low’s paper is extremely interesting and well informed. 
It should be read by all those who are dealing with the 
question of urban transit in London or great provincial 
towns. 


AND BERNSTEIN, 


Mr. Austin Harrison, the son of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, has a thoughtful and brightly written paper 
upon “ Soctalism and Bernstein.” Mr. Harrison takes as 
his text the recent Socialist Congress at Liibeck, and 
compares it with the proceedings at the Hanover Con- 
gress two years before, for the purpose of pointing out 
the immense change which has taken place amongst the 
Socialists, The man who two years before was execrated 
at Hanover, at Liibeck was only mildly criticised in a 
resolution which was expressly declared to be no vote of 
censure. Mr. Harrison thinks that while the vista of a 
purified rational Socialism may after all prove but a will- 
o’-the wisp, there are signs that the trend of the Socialist 
movement may be towards Opportunism. Bernstein may 
fail, but he has deserved success. : 


SOCIALISM 


SOUTH AFRICA AND THE PHILIPPINES. 


Mr. H. W. Wilson writes ten pages for the purpose of 
drawing a parallel between the war in South Africa and 
the American struggle in the Philippines. In both cases 
he thinks that the English-speaking armies have not 
been cruel enough. Anglo-Saxon people failed clearly to 
understand the problem before them, which is that “in 
a war of conquest what is needed is to break down the 
opposed will by the infliction of suffering.” Why not say 
torture? People like Mr. Wilson lure nations into wars 
of conquest by telling them that they will be noble, casy 
undertakings, and then, when they have once committed 
them to the enterprise, they insist that the only way of 
success is to adopt methods of barbarism. If they had 
only said that at the beginning we should never have got 
into war. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 


THE Pall Mall Magazine for January is a success- 
ful number. Its contents are varied, distinguished, 
and up-to-date. Separate mention is required for the 
Countess of Warwick’s account of her rural school at 
Dunmow, for an American publicist’s sketch of British 
statesmen, and for Mr. Pocock’s “trap-door spider.” 
This introduction of popular science is a new and wel- 
come feature. Mr. H. G. Archer’s narrative of 
Alpine passes and tunnels leads up to the story 
of the Simplon Tunnel — “the greatest bore on 
earth,”—and of its accessories. Even ‘the huts of 
the navvies at work on the tunnel are lit by electric 
light! Under the title “Why be a Lady?” M. Murie! 
Dowie describes the devices to which women resort to 
retain their “gentlehood” along with what. they are 
pleased to consider a home. In some cases the poor 
lady is expected to pay for the privilege of teaching the 
children of the family which acknowledges her gentlehood 
and admits her to home life. The writer suggests a model 
advertisement, which she is quite sure would bring her 
the post sought : “ As Companion—Scottish gentlewoman 
desires post in county ‘family ; salary, £65 ; age, 30.— 
A. B., etc.” 

Interesting historical studies are contributed by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, who owns himself compelled to grant 
that the Casket “Letters were really written by Mary, 
Queen of Scots ; and by D. W. Jarvis, who recounts the 
strange story of the Portland Vase. 
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THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 


THE Empire Review for January isa good average 
number, the best being kept to the last in the shape of 
Mr. Cookson’s article on the crisis in British industry, 
noticed at length in the Supplement. 

HOW TO RESPOND TO THE PRINCE OF WALES'S, APPEAL. 

The editor, in a brief article, makes a practical sugges- 
tion as to how to respond to the Prince of Wales’s appeal 
for “suitable emigrants” to “ pass on unimpaired that 
pride of race—that feeling of common loyalty—which 
knit together and alone can strengthen the integrity of 
the Empire.” The editor says :— 

If the Colonies want population, and they do want it, and if 
the Mother Country is to provide the proper class of immigrant, 
one and all must work together in the common cause. Both 
money and machinery must be forthcoming, and the whole 
thing put upon a sound and businesslike footing. From the 
economic standpoint, a State Department of Emigration would 
make less demand upon the taxpayer than is now made in a 
hundred and one ways by a surplus population, while it would 
afford satisfaction to know that one’s money was really doing 
individuil, and not always collective service. 

He also insists that the Home and Colonial Govern- 
ments will soon have to consider offering similar induce- 
ments to those held out by the United States :— 

It is hardly a great inducement for a farmer to migrate, say to 
Canada, when he knows beforehand that whatever his success 
may be his wheat will receive no preference in the home market 
over that grown in Russia and the United States. Tne same 
may be said of the agriculturist. 

TWO AUSTRALIANS ON THE KANAKA TRAFFIC. 

The Rev. A. Perkins, of Melbourne, and Miss Ethel M. 
Wall, of Brisbane, both discuss the much-vexed question 
of Kanaka labour. Mr. Perkins is not altogether in 
sympathy with the “ White Australia” cry. Whole towns 
in Queensland are dependent on the sugar industry, and 
many of those crying out against black labour little know 
the harm they are doing. ‘‘A Queensland planter is 
neither a slave dealer nor a nigger-driver, neither is the 
Queensland labourer more immoral than any other 
labourer. Kanakas have had to be employed—First, 
because the sugar industry has been built up on the 
assumption:that the growers are able to have a certainty 
of enough labour during three years, which allows of two 
crops of cane to reimburse them for their preliminary 
outlay. Secondly, because enough white labour cannot 
be had. “To legislate directly against the importation of 
the Kanaka must injure, if not kill, the sugar industry in 
Australia.” By protecting the industry it might grow 
until Australia had enough population to get her own 
work done by white men, brought up under conditions 
of tropical agriculture. 

Miss Wall’s article deals with the Kanaka more from a 
personal and descriptive point of view. The article is 
bright and pleasantly written, and carries conviction. 
She,'too, defends the planter against the general charge of 
cruelty or lack of consideration. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 


Major Yate and Canon Charles Robinson discuss 
“ The Railway Race to the Persian Gulf,” and consider 
that we need not greatly dread Germany’s entrance into 
the field of Asiatic politics. She is at least as likely to 
be friendly to England as to Russia. From a German 
point of view the protection of the Bagdad Railway is one 
of the most important steps she has taken since the 
éstablishment of the Empire. Captain Sir George Arthur, 
writing on “ Compulsory Service and its Alternative,” 
seems to regard conscription as practically inevitable, 
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and not wholly to be deplored ; but, he says, it need not 
be the same kind as Continental conscription. It would 
be an immense boon to the taxpayer, and it “ would prove 
a godsend to the nation from the point of view of its 
improved physique.” Sir E. Montague Nelson, writing 
on “ Britain’s Meat Supply,” says only 23 per cent. of 
the United Kingdom’s imported meat comes from within 
the Empire ; the rest chiefly from the United States and 
the Argentine. To remedy this state of things he would 
penalise foreign imports by imposing 1d. a 1lb. duty, 
which would be an immense stimulus to the Australasian 
trade, and would not, he thinks, increase the price here. 
By fostering her Colonial trade Great Britain will not 
insure herself against her supplies being cut off in time 
of war, but will give an incentive to colonial trade and 
thus bind the component parts of the Empire still closer 
together, “and advance us many steps towards Imperial 


federation.” 
ep get es 


The Jubilee of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” 


HEARTY congratulations are due to the Leisure Hour 
on the fifty years of admirable public service which now 
lie behind it. Its first number appeared January Ist, 
1852.. It commenced as a weekly magazine of sixteen 
pages. The weekly parts continued until 1881, being 
issued also in monthly numbers ; but in 1881 the weekly 
issue was dropped. The retrospect—* Fifty Years of the 
Leisure Hour”—is full of interest. The frontispiece is 
an imposing array of one hundred portraits of contribu- 
tors. A significant fact in these days of editorial 
instability is that for forty-eight years the Leisure Hour 
has only had three editors—W. Haig Miller, Dr. James 
Macaulay, and William Stevens—whose successive 
reigns extended from 1852 to 1900. Under its present 
management the magazine has shown increasing enter- 
prise in keeping pace with the demands of a new age. 
More interesting and attractive than before, it remains 
not less instructive or valuable. Besides the jubilee 
articles this month may be mentioned Mrs. Bird Bishop’s 
“Sketch of Morocco Magnates,” which opens with a 
portrait of Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Morocco, dressed in 
flowing Oriental garb, standing by a bicycle; and Mr. 
Hennilzer Heaton’s “Chat about the Mother of Parlia- 


ments.” 
+ 


The Lady’s Realm. 


IN the January Lady's Realm Lady Jeune, in the first 
of a series of articles by society leaders on “ The Future 
of Society,” asserts and reasserts the highly questionable 
proposition that so great have been the changes wrought 
in the last century that it is “impossible” that the new 
century will pass through so great a revolution. Such 
far-reaching changes as the immense increase of travel- 
ling and the rapid and almost complete emancipation of 
women, Lady Jeune seems to think, hardly could occur 
again in so short a time as a century. 

DO GHOSTS APPEAR? 

Lady Romilly, the Hon. Mabel Vereker, Lady Hamil- 
ton, and Mr. Oscar Browning discuss this question, and 
all agree that they do appear. None of the papers, 
except Mr. Oscar Browning’s, show any real knowledge 
of the subject. His paper is worth all the rest put to- 
gether, but even he does not go very far. He insists 
strongly on the fact that “ many persons demand for the 
existence of ghosts a stronger amount of evidence than 
they would ask for in the case of anything else.” None 
of the writers speak from first-hand knowledge. 
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THE FORUM. 

THe December number contains two articles of 
especial interest. Mr. James G. Whiteley treats the vast 
subject of private property at sea very ably. After 
pointing out the proposal of the United States at the Hague 
Conference in 1899, to secure private commerce 
immunity from capture in time of war, he goes on to 
prove that any other course must infallibly ruin both 
belligerents without bringing the war to an end. 

THE EFFECT OF THE LAW OF SEIZURE. 

He says :— 

Under this custom the commerce of both belligerent nations 
suffers. Ruin is brought upon hundreds of merchants on both 
sides, commerce is destroyed, the inhabitants of both countries 
are beggared by war prices—and to what end? It does not 
shorten the war or contribute materially to the victory. “If we 
look at the example of former periods,” said Lord Palmerston, 
*‘ we shall not find that any powerful country was ever vanquished 
by losses sustained by individuals.” Even the destruction of an 
enemy’s commerce without damage to our own profits nothing ; 
for our modern theory of economics has demonstrated that a 
nation is made more prosperous by the prosperity of its neigh- 
bours, and that the impoverishment of one country brings finan- 
cial depression upon others, even upon rivals and enemies. 

Thus there would be no advantage to a nation even if 
it destroyed its enemies’ merchants while completely 
defending its own commerce. And such complete 
defence, Mr. Whiteley urges, is impossible :— 

The present international custom permitting seizure of private 
property at sea is a direct menace to the prosperity of every 
shipowner and of every merchant who ships his goods abroad. 
It is harmful financially and useless politically. 

THE NECESSARY REMEDY. 

After dealing with the probable effects of the law of 
seizure, the writer points out his plan for insuring the 
recognition of private rights at sea in time of war. He 
says :— 

The idea of a commercial peace co-existing with a political 
war is so novel that it has not impressed itself upon men’s minds 
as a practical thing. It seems, at first thought, fantastic and 
chimerical ; but upon examination it will be found that the idea 
is eminently practicai. It is, indeed, the only practical 
system, for the present authorised destruction of private 
property is an impractical and useless waste. The 
world has become familiar with the principle of immunity. 
Governments have actually put it into practice, and have seen 
that it is good. Commerce has increased in size and in import- 
ance, and its future development requires the reform. Not only 
have the Governments and the people become prepared to 
receive the new principle, but commerce has become powerful 
enough to demand it. What is needed now is united effort on 
the part of shipowners, as well as boards of trade and similar 
bodies, in each nation. 

Mr. Whiteley is about to take steps with the object 
of forming an international committee to act with a view 
of doing away with the present law of seizure. 

RECIPROCITY AND FOREIGN TRADE. 


Mr. E. J. Gibson, in his article opposing the commercial 
treaties now before the Senate, devotes special attention 
to the agreement negotiated with France and now 
awaiting ratification. He condemns it wholesale, and 
concludes this part of his article with pointing out a 
possible remedy :— 

There is a provision in our statutes which authorises the 
President, when satisfied that unjust discriminations are made 
by any foreign State against any product of the United States, 
to retaliate by excluding from the United States such products 
of such foreign State as he may deem proper, until such 
discrimination against the United States is removed. A judicious 
use of that power would probably soon end the discriminations 
which are made by the French against the United States, and 


which apply to no other country, and would relieve us of threats 
of further discriminations, 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE, 

Mr. Gibson brings out some interesting facts regarding 
the trade relations of the United States with the South 
American countries, the sum of which goes to show that 
they are paying duties to countries whose products are 
admitted at their ports free, while they depend on 
foreigners to do their carrying. Mr. Gibson concludes 
by pointing out the most urgent necessity for direct 
steainship communication between North and South 
America. He says :— 

One great obstacle in the way of the extension of our 
commerce is our lack of steamship facilities. Much of our trade 
with South America is done by way of Europe. The United 
States has not a single line of steamships running to the 
River Plate, although, as the United States minister at Buenos 
Ayres reports, there are ‘‘numberless lines of European steam- 
ships running to and from the River Plate.” Without direct and 
frequent steamship communication, trade cannot be successfully 
conducted with any country; and as long as we continue to 
depend on foreigners to do our ocean-carrying trade our 
exports to South America and many other countries will 
remain of comparatively small importance, and _ reciprocity 
treaties will not help us much. 

THE ILLITERACY OF THE SOUTHERN NEGROES, 

In an article on “ Suffrage, North and South,” Director 
Merriam, of the Census, gives the figures of illiteracy for 
the coloured race in several of the Southern States. In 
Alabama 72°2 per cent. of the coloured people were 
illiterate in 1890, and in 1900 the number was reduced to 
59°5 per cent. ; in Virginia, Director Merriam states that 
the reduction was approximately a little over 14 per cent., 
and that in Mississippi it was the same, while throughout 
the five Southern States containing the largest aggregate 
population the average reduction was about 13 per cent. 
This is indeed a hopefu! gain in the number of those 
who can read and write. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Rev. Gilbert Reid writes on the ethics of the last 
Chinese war ; Professor Eucken, of Jena, describes “ The 
Status of Religion in Germany”; and Mr. Joseph M. 
Rogers outlines “ Lessons from International Exhibi- 
tions.” The number contains also many other articles 
of less special interest. 





SUCCESS. 

THE January number of Success is a capital magazine, 
full of varied and interesting reading, well illustrated 
and palpitating with actuality, to quote an old phrase. 
Mr. Edwin Markham begins a series of papers upon 
“ Business and the Larger Life.” Mr. Evelyn Baldwin, 
the Arctic explorer, explains why he is certain of reach- 
ing the North Pole. There are papers about Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Marquis Ito, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
Another article describes the Carnegie Polytechnic 
Institute in Pittsburg, under the title of “The World’s 
Richest School and its Purpose.” There are two papers 
setting forth a comparison, or rather contrast, between 
America and England. There is a very interesting 
paper explaining how American forests are being trans- 
formed into newspapers. In New York three American 
newspapers alone consume 95,000 tons of paper every 
year. Mr. Hearst’s paper bill is over. £300,000 a year ; 
Mr. Bennett’s is £200,000. The advertising of the Herald 
yields an income of £600,000 a year. The process of 
converting spruce trees inte paper is described in detail. 
It is not surprising that, with a bill of contents so 
attractively set forth, the circulation of Success should 
now average 360,000 copies a month. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

THE North American Review for December is not as 
interesting as usual. Most of the articles deal with 
American subjects, half of the number being taken up 
with “Some Questions for Congress.” Among these 
questions Anarchism seems to take the chief part, as no 
less than four articles are devoted to it. The other 
questions for Congress are “ Cuba’s Approaching Bank- 
ruptcy,” which is dealt with by Mr. Edwin F. Atkins ; 
“The Chinese Exclusion Act,” by Joaquin Miller; and 
“ The Proposed Appalachian Park,” by Professor N. S. 
Shaler. Mr. Atkins says that taxation in Cuba is rela- 
tively as high to-day as under Spanish rule, and that the 
maintenance of the American tariff against Cuban 
products will invite failure at the very beginning of 
her independence. Joaquin Miller maintains that the 
genuine labourers of America do want the Chinese, and 
that the outcry against them arises from noisy town 
idlers. Mr. Miller makes a vehement defence of the 
Chinese, whether in America or at home. The Chinese, 
he says, are the cleanest people in the world, as well as 
the most hard-working and best educated. 

THE NEW YORK CUSTOMS. 

Mr. Lyman J. Gage, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
has an interesting paper on the reform of the New York 
Customs which took place in last March. According to 
this reform, the practice of giving “courtesies” to all 
kinds of privileged persons, who thereby never had their 
luggage examined, was abolished. The amount of 
smuggling which this reform exposed may be judged 
from the fact that 100,000 private passengers who only 
paid 152,000 dols. duty in 1900 paid 655,000 dols. in an 
equal period in 1901. In one trunk goods not declared 
to the value of 4,335 dols. were found. Mr, Gage relates 
some strange cases of smuggling, mostly by women. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 

Mr. Walter Wellman has a very well written article 
entitled “ Shall the Monroe Doctrine be Modified?” In 
his general line of argument he follows the paper by Mr. 
Sidney Brooks, which I noticed last month, but with this 
difference, that Mr. Brooks regarded the Doctrine as 
wholly absurd, while Mr. Wellman would only modify it. 
He would restrict its application to the West Indies and 
the American Isthmus. Only there has America vital 
interests, and she cannot prevent the rest of the world 
following its dominant interests in South America. On 
the question of danger to the States, Mr. Wellman points 
out that Buenos Ayres is further from New York than 
any European port. Therefore, as the American Govern- 
ment declines responsibility for South America, and will 
do nothing to further its progress, it cannot prevent a 
European Power doing so. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE. AIR. 

Rear-Admiral George W. Melville writes on “The 
Engineer and the Problem of Aerial Navigation.” As 
far as a commercial solution of the problem is concerned, 
he says, we are no nearer it than we were ages ago. 
M. Santos Dumont’s voyage was of no practical use, and 
his method of flying would be impossible on many days. 

Mr. Arthur Houghton writes upon “The Spanish Debt,” 
and Mr. H. C. McLeod on “ How to Secure an Elastic 
Paper Currency.” 





THE “Los von: Rom” movement is described in a 
recent-number of Presbyterian and Reformed Review by 
Superintendent lec. theol. Ferdinand: Cisar. He says 
that the movement, which at first was only a German 
national one, is now changing slowly into a religious 
one. It has cost Rome 16,000 persons, of whom Protest- 
antism has gained 10,000 to 12,000. 


EAST AND WEST. 


A List of the contents of East and West will be found 
upon another page. Sir Roper Lethbridge, writing upon 
the Representation of India in the Imperial Parliament, 
maintains that Sir Mancherjee Bhownagree achieved the 
great success which Mr. Ghose and Mr. Naoroji failed to 
secure because Sir Mancherjee took a stand upon the 
grand idea of the Imperial solidarity of the British 
Empire, and he thinks that if twenty such capable and 
honourable Indian gentlemen as Mr. Ghose and Mr. 
Naoroji possessed that genuine love of the British Empire 
which animates the Member for Bethnal Green we 
should have no difficulty in finding for them seats in the 
British Parliament. Mr. K. J. Badshah begins a series 
of “Some Forgotten Episodes,” with a narrative of 
the Tragedy of Amboyna, when the Dutch massacred 
the English factors in the reign of James I., and refused 
to pay any compensation until they were compelled to do 
so by Oliver Cromwell. A writer signing himself “A 
Hindu Bhart,” which is explained on the title-page as a 
“Lover of God,” writes a curious and suggestive appeal 
to Lord Salisbury, in which he declares that India fell 
because she yielded to the deadly sin of pride, which led 
to humiliation and destruction, and therefore he appeals 
to Lord Salisbury to review his life and the life of the 
nation he is guiding, in order to answer the question 
whether he might not have made the world richer in love, 
richer in self-sacrifice, richer in harmonious co-operation 
and progress, and whether, instead of doing so, he has 
not put back the progress of humanity towards the realisa- 
tion of its divinity. “ If you find yourself guilty, my lord, 
then for the love. of Him undo whatever can be undone. If 
you find yourself innocent, and are really guilty, may He 
forgive you.” One of the most curious papers in the 
review is by the editor, Mr. Malabari, which is entitled 
“The Power and the Beauty of Beggary.” He admits that 
the. whole conception of beggary has been woefully 
abused in practice, but in its origin it was an unique 
motive power which lasted for ages, The Brahmin’s 
initiation into beggary constituted a system of scholar- 
ship, of board and lodging, of hospitals and homes. It 
contains a solution of the European standing perplexity as 
regards the Brahmin’s pre-eminence in intellect. The 
editor therefore appeals for a band of gentlemen beggars 
and lady beggars in India ready to co-operate in all well- 
doing for the common weal. India wants disinterested 
beggars of the right kind. ast and West sends out this 
hearty invitation to the youth of both hemispheres to 
form a band of gentlemen beggars. There is plenty of 
philanthropic work waiting to be done, and no one could do 
such work better than gentlemen beggars—the Brahmins 
of international progress, with all the virtues and none 
of the shortcomings of modern Indian Brahmins, 





The Atlantic Monthly. 


THE Atlantic Monthly for December contains two or 


three articles of more than ordinary literary interest. 
One is Mr. Ernest Newman’s paper on “ Maeterlinck and 
Music ;” another Mr. H. A. Beers’ “ Survey of Literature 
during the Civil War.” There is also a paper rather 
unusual to find in an American magazine—a sketch of 
Lord Mansfield, which is written with sympathetic appre- 
ciation by Mr.; John Buchan.. Mr. W. G. Brown writes 
an article upon the “ Resources of the Confederacy,” 
which brings out:into clear relief that it was the industrial 
backwardness of the South which was the most serious of 
its disadvantages in the struggle which it waged with the 
Northern States. 
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THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

AN article by Mr. F. E. Saward upon the growth of 
American coal exports follows up his paper of October, 
1900, upon the world’s need of coal and the United States 
supplies. 

EXPORTING ANTHRACITE. 

It is only within the last few weeks that good oppor- 
tunity has been offered for the export of coal, as the rate 
at which vessels can be had for transportation has been 
much reduced. At once export to Germany was begun. 
American coal can be sold in Stettin for 28s. 6d. a ton, 
whilst Welsh anthracite is 27s. per ton at Swansea, from 
whence the freight is 6s. This German trade is growing 
rapidly, and the foundations for a large export business 
are being laid all over the world. ‘‘The possibilities 
of the future will be in the creation of an American 
colliers’ fleet, just as much as the English colliers’ fleet 
means the force of the British coal-export trade,” s ys the 
writer. A very large tonnage in the United States is 
mined by machinery, and there is no doubt that British 
collieries would derive great benefit by following the 
American example in the matter. At present there are 
only 311 mechanical coal-cutters used in Great 
Britain, the quantity of coal mined being 3,312,009 tons. 
In the States 3,125 machines are used, employing 100,000 
men and mining 45,000,000 tons annually. 

AUTOMOBILE DEVELOPMENT. 

Mr. Paul Daimler, the son of Gottlieb, who has been 
dubbed “the father of the automobile,” contributes an 
interesting article upon the advance of the petroleum 
automobile. He points out that the most effective steam 
engines are now being closely modelled upon the gaso- 
line motors, and mentions that it is the development of the 
light-weight, high-speed, internal-combustion motor which 
has made the dirigible balloon a practical possibility. 

GOLD IN RUSSIA. 

Messrs. C. W. Purington and J. B. Landfield, jun., 
give an account of the successful working of the gold- 
dredging system in Eastern Russia and Siberia. They 
preface it by describing the conditions under which the 
system can be worked with profit, all of which conditions 
are present, it appears, upon the eastern slopes of the 
Ural Mountains. Up to the present time the best results 
obtained from gold-dredging have been in New Zealand. 





CASSIER’S MAGAZINE. 

THERE are many interesting: articles in the December 
number ; that of Mr. W. F. Goodrich upon Town Refuse 
Disposal in Great Britain is especially so. . Mr. Booth’s 
article on “ Fans versus Chimneys ” is noticed elsewhere. 

HOW TO USE REFUSE, 

The disposal, of refuse has ever been one of the most 
difficult problems which confront municipal bodies, but 
Mr. Goodrich points out the way‘in which refuse not 
merely ceases to be a standing trouble, but becomes a 
valuable asset. To give an example, he cites the case of 
a town within forty miles of’ London where 80 tons of 
refuse are produced per week :— 

At the Fades time’ this is collected and tipped’ by a con- 
tractor at @ cost to the ratepayers of £27 per week. Such a case 
will be scarcely credible—6s. 91. per ton are actually paid to 
get rid of the refuse. It has now been decided to erect a 
destructor on a central site, and utilise the power for pumping 
the water supply for a population of 17,000, The benefits 
accruing will be—Firstly, municipal control ; secondly, sanitary 
disposal ; thirdly, a coal bill of £500 per year-saved ; fourthly, 
low cartage cost ; fifthly, sale of clinker products. It will thus 
be evident that, after making every allowance, in this case the 


adoption of sanitary means of disposal wiil actually reduce the 
rates, and thus at once benefit every householder. 
Unfortunately, the refuse is only too often simply‘ 
“tipped” in some field on the outskirts of the town, where 
it is eaten by pigs and thousands of rats. Not only is 


_this method wasteful, but it is highly injurious. The writer 


gives two photographs of one of these tipping places 
which is situated three miles from Osborne House, only a 
few yards off a favourite road of the late Queen. Great 
Britain is, however, far ahead of America in the successful 
treatment of refuse. Perhaps one of the latest methods 
employed in America is known as the Municipal hoggery-. 
This system of disposing of garbage is in operation at 
Worcester, Mass. About 1,800 swine are fed with it on 
the city farms. The cost of cartage for 1900 was £3,400, 
and the receipts for the sale of the pork £2,260. Even 
now in Great Britain the authorities often deliver the 
refuse to brickmakers and sometimes pay them to accept 
it. Of course, it is well known that they use selected 
refuse for fuel at enormous saving, yet the authorities do 
not seem to realise the uses of a power destructor. 
THE INVENTOR OF THE DESTRUCTOR. 

The rest of the article is devoted to descriptions of 
different sorts of destructors. Of Mr. Alfred Fryer, who 
first introduced these furnaces, Mr. Goodrich says that no 
better tribute to his inventive genius could be possible than 
the fact that his principle is employed, even after twenty- 
five years, by some well-known makers of destructors. 

PETROLEUM IN CALIFORNIA. 

We do not generally associate California with oil pro- 
duction, but Mr. W. L. Watts, of the Cal. State Mining 
Bureau, contributes a_ well-illustrated article which 
demonstrates that California is a very large producer of 
petroleum. Although only a small portion of the California 
petroleum is available for the manufacturing of illuminat- 
ing oil, it is used as fuel with the best results. That it 
will soon supplant coal in the State is undoubted, as coal 
has to be imported, whilst the oil is practically at the 
doors of the larger cities. There is no lack of oil, for, 
says Mr. Watts, “ In the Los Angeles oil-field alone fully 
1,100 wells have been drilled within an area of about two 
and one-quarter miles in length and less than a quarter 
of a mile in width.” 

’ THE DAM AT ASSOUAN. 

Mr. A. J. Liversedge writes upon the great Nile dam, 
dealing chiefly with the sluices. He says :—‘* Nearly 
11,000 tons of ironwork will be required for the comple- 
tion of the sluices and for the locks of the navigation 
channel at Assouan. Of this quantity more than half 
has already been shipped.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

By-products are now of such universal importance that 

Mr. F. H. Crockard’s article upon By-Product Coke Ovens 


- is very timely, as is also Mr. H. Bumby’s upon Scotch 


Pig-iron and By-Products. Mr. C. W. Scribner writes 
upon Unfinished Inventions, unfinished often through a 
discouraging start, when had they been persevered. in 
they would undoubtedly haye succeeded. 
i i i el 

MisS KATHLEEN HAYDN GREEN, who acted as_ Lady 
Mayoress from Igoo to 1901, has put her experiences into 
a very readable article published in the January Girl's 
Realm. Among the many interesting autograph portraits 
given to, Miss. Green, tiat of the Kaiser in naval costume 
comes; easily first; It is reproduced in the article, and 
bears the date February, 1902, and the inscription below, 
“In remembrance of the passing away of beloved Grand- 
mamma.” 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THE two most interesting articles in the Revue de 
Paris are those dealing with motor-cars in the army, and 
with the French penal settlement in New Caledonia, 
noticed elsewhere. Many English readers will, however, 


turn first to what promises to be a most interesting con- | 


tribution to twentieth century literature, the letters written 
by Renan to his mother during his sojourn in two 
seminaries from the year 1838, when the writer was only 
fifteen, to 1846. The first letters, which are very long 
and give a full account of the young seminarist’s comrades 
and teachers, are dated from Paris. Certain passages 
give a vivid idea of Renan’s early piety and fervour, and 
also charming glimpses of his tender affection for his 
mother, his sister, and his home. Happy as he seems to 
have been at the seminary, his joy at the approach of the 
holidays is expressed in a very childlike and natural 
manner, and those familiar with his autobiography will 
see how truly in his case the child was father to the man. 
M. Renan would have been delighted with the concluding 
chapter of M. Greard’s interesting account and recollec- 
tions of the old Sorbonne. Yet another historical article 
specially appealing to students is that in which M. 
Jusserand traces the growth of what he styles the English 
Renaissance, which, according to the French diplomat so 
well known as a writer on medizval England, began 
during the reign of Henry VIII. 

Esoteric Buddhism has up to the present time made but 
few converts in France; still, the subject of Eastern 
religions has occupied many modern French scholars, 
and M. Henry contributes to the Revue de Paris a short 
learned paper concerning those whom he styles the gods 
of Brahminism—that is, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. Of 
topical political articles there is but one dealing with the 
late Franco-Turkish dispute, the two remaining articles 
dealing with the dramatic work of Paul Hervu, at the 
present moment the most popular of French dramatists, 
and Massenet’s “ Griseldis.” 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

WE have noticed elsewhere an interesting little article 
concerning toys and their origin. In the first December 
number Captain G. Gilbert’s curious technical study of 
the military aspects of the South African Campaign are 
brought to a conclusion, and a couple of pages are devoted 
to giving a short account of the career of the writer, who, 
while actually sitting at his writing table and working at 
the concluding chapter of his last work, died, The only 
other topical article is an analysis of the character and 
policy of Li Hung Chang. The Far East, however, is 
evidently beginning to greatly interest French readers, 
for M. Jung makes a strong appeal concerning the 
melancholy situation of the French colonists in French 
{ndo-China, who are now managed by a kind of system 


of benevolent despotism, which has for main principle 


thatof treating the natives exactly the sameas the colonists. 
There is also a long article concerning the indemnity 
which China has promised to pay to those European 
nations justly outraged by her conduct during the siege 
of the Pekin Legations. A lighter note, but one still 
dealing with the Far East, is struck in a lively account 
of the Japanese theatrical world. As regards home 
politics, a curious essay on the various coups ad’états 
or minor revolutions which have taken place in 
France goes to show how easily such an event might 
once more convulse our lively neighbours, and lead, 
perhaps, to great and important changes. As the writer 
points out, Prince Louis Napoleon in 1851 had far 
more determined and brilliant adversaries to combat than 


OF REVIEWS. 


any pretender would have to-day, and yet he was abso- 
lutely successful, the events which placed him triumphantly 
on the Imperial throne of France having caused extra- 
ordinarily little bloodshed and public confusion. Far 
more sombre and terrible at the moment, though less 
far-reaching in effect, was the commencement of the 
Commune. During the last few years there has only 
been one attempt of a really serious kind made to de- 
throne the French Republic—that was the work of 
General Boulanger and the various groups gathered 
about him. Few people are aware, even in France, how 
very nearly that attempt succeeded. 

Other articles deal with the difficult question of indus- 
trial over-production considered in relation to strikes ; 
with the work of Maxime Noire, who has made a life 
study of the desert lands of Algiers and Tunis ; of the tie 
between art and the State ; of the Neapolitan municipal 
elections, and of the partial destruction of the Italian 
Tammany Hall, the Camorra; and a travel paper on 
Ostia. Sepolta. 


———— 


LA REVUE. 

THE two December numbers of Za Revue are both 
over M. Finot’s high average. Few magazines are of 
more “all-round” interest. The articles on both litera- 
ture and art are unusually interesting, those on art being 
very well illustrated. 

TCHEKHOFF—THE RUSSIAN NOVELIST OF DISEN- 
CHANTMENT. 

The literary articles include a study of Tchekhoff, the 
novelist of disenchantment. Anton Tchekhoff has at 
present more vogue in Russia than any other novelist. In 
the opinion of Russianreaders he is greater than Korolenké, 
and he even runs hard the brilliantly successful Gorky. 
“ Tchekhoff,” says the writer, M. Savitch, “ embodies the 
disenchantment of the modern man, who is without 
ideals, who mocks at dreams, and regards dreamers with 
a slightly disdainful pity, and a strong inclination to 
class them as fools and madmen. In a word, his is a 
disenchantment devoid alike of pessimism, passion, and 
profundity.” 

The preceding number contains a short and striking 
tale by Gorky, “ Vingt-six et une ”—a pitiful and realistic 
story of the beginning and also the ending of the devotion 
of twenty-six poor, overworked white slaves for one young 
sixteen-year-old girl—the solitary spot of brightness in 
their dismal lives. 

The same number also contains a poem by Ibsen, 
“On the Heights,” the embodiment of his doctrine of 
renunciation. 

THE KEY TO INDIA. 

M. Theodore Meyer, in the Diplomatic Service in some 
unnamed place, writes an article under this title on 
Afghanistan, his object being to show what serious com- 
plications may arise for England out of the death. of 
Abdur Rahman. England may, he thinks (and probably 
also hopes), “see herself under the—for her—cruel 
necessity of having to let go her prey.” Habibullah 
Khan will certainly have the active support of Lord 
Curzon, which is exactly the reason why Russia should 
seek to put on his throne a creature of her own—it 
matters little which, and according to M. Meyer, possible 
claimants for the Afghan throne are plentiful as black- 
berries in September. 

Russia, indeed, has long bestowed hospitality and a 
pension on Ishak Khan, son of a brother of Shir Ali ; 
and it is this Ishak Khan whom M. Meyer thinks she will 
bring forward. Like Bonaparte, he thinks to stab India 
would be equivalent to stabbing the heart of Britain. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


GERMAN MAGAZINES. 

THE Deutsche Revue is an unusually good number. 
The first article is by Vice-Admiral A. D. Kiihm, and 
describes his meetings with Li Hung Chang. He sets 
out with that intention at any rate, but there is very 
little about Li. We are told how, in 1874, the gallant 
Admiral set sail in his eight-gun warship, the Ariadne, to 
take charge of German interests in China, what he did 
when he got there, and the wonderful impression his ship 
made on the Chinese. The article brings out two things 
very prominently : first, the red tapism and rigid official 
action of the Admiral, and ‘second, the way in which even 
in those days the viceroys were compelled to pay for any 
outrage committed by irresponsible persons upon adven- 
turous travellers and others. The writer refused to visit 
Li Hung Chang because he was not allowed to go 
through the central door of his Yamen, and later kept 
Li waiting off Taku in a steamer from five in the morning 
until eight because it was against rules to fire a salute 
before that hour ! 


Baroness Suttner gives a comprehensive survey of the 
origin of the Peace Conference at the Hague and its pro- 
bable results. These may be summed up in von Bilow’s 
words to Mr. Holls : “ Even if it were a thousand times 
less practical than it is responsible statesmen would 
use it, for they clutch at any straw to escape war—and 
what you have achieved at the Hague is no wisp of straw, 
no stick, but a good, solid, seaworthy ship.” 

Sir Richard Temple writes upon what Englishmen 
expect from King Edward VII. He seems to think that 
Queen Alexandra’s influence is one of the best guarantees 
that the expectations will be fulfilled, points out that the 
son of such parents as Queen Victoria and Albert 
should have many of their qualities. He dwells often 
upon the tact and experience of the King, who has had a 
longer apprenticeship than any of his predecessors. 


Professor Vambery discusses the relations between 
Great Britain and Russiain Persia. Russia he considers 
will practically annex Persia, and it only depends upon 
what England does as to whether she succeeds or not. 
A Russian port in the Persian Gulf would be a source of 
infinite trouble and the loss of hardly-won trade to Great 
Britain. He is very gloomy about the result. This is 
followed by another article in the same strain by Lieu- 
tenant R. v. Bieberstein upon Russian encroachments 
towards India. He describes Herat as a ripe fruit which 
is ready to drop into Russia’s mouth. 


Ueber Land und Meer is frontispieced by a picture of a 
young Siamese girl, very well printed in colours. The 
most interesting article is by A. Oskar Klaussmann, 
describing his experiences upon a small torpedo boat. 
Another timely article deals with the habits of the Kaffirs. 
The plates are, as usual, very well printed. ; 


Paul Miiller, in the Soctalistische Monats-Hefte, gives 
an instructive account of the life and dangers of seamen. 
He says that German ships are badly undermanned, 
and in consequence accidents are on the increase. In 
1890 there were 1,509 accidents, of which 397 were fatal ; 
42,546 men were insured that year, and 33 committed 
suicide or disappeared. In 1900 the figures are 53,236 
men insured, 2,971 injured (of whom 676 died), whilst 47 
committed suicide. 

The Monatschrift fiir Stadt und Land contains an 
article by C. von Zeppelin, which gives a brief survey of 
the Armies of the World in 1900. The chief event in 
the French military world was the creation of a Colonial 
Army. This has been planned for the last ten years. 
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It can be used in France as well as in the Colonies, and 
is under the direct control of the War Minister—the 
thirty-first, by the way, since the Republic began! 
Austria-Hungary did not make any addition to her 
Army, but the headquarters staff has been re-organised. 
Italy did nothing but lose her Commander-in-Chief, the 
King, by murder. Russia increased her Army in the Far 
East. The British Army was, of course, greatly increased 
and has excited the most attention. V. Zeppelin does 
not comment on the German Army at all. 


— = 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


InN the Nuova Antologia (December 1) Signora Paola 
Lombroso, the daughter of the great Italian scientist, 
writing on “‘ The Supremacy of Woman,” points out some 
of the ways in which women, though inferior in physical 
Strength, are yet superior to men. It appears, from 
Statistics compiled by Professor Lombroso himself, 
that women bear pain and operations far better than 
men. Moreover, the danger of transmitting and inherit- 
ing disease is far less on the female than on the male 
side, the female infant reverting far more neg to the 
normal type. As for the woman of primitive ages, Signora 
Lombroso recalls that it is to her invention that we owe 
not only all the domestic arts—sewing, spinning, weaving, 
and the making of earthenware pots and wicker baskets— 
but also the elementary operaticns of agriculture and the 
rearing of domestic animals. Coming from an Italian 
source the article is interesting as showing that the 
woman-question is slowly coming to the fore in the 
peninsula. The same number contains an outspoken 
article by the well-known senator, F. Nobili-Vitelleschi, 
deploring the absence of any due sense of public morality 
in Italy. There is no general horror either of crime or 
of corruption, and in any notorious trial public sympathy 
is invariably on the side of the criminal. The evil effects 
of this abnormal and unhealthy condition of public 
opinion is to be seen in the failure of Italian political 
institutions. 

To the mid-December number Caterina P. Beri con- 
tributes an article, “ At Stupinigi,” the name of the 
palace near Turin where the Dowager-Queen Margherita 
has been spending the autumn. It is written in a tone 
of such exalted rapture as to seem to foreshadow the 
immediate canonisation of King Humbert’s widow. The 
Gorki craze has spread to Italy, and the literary article 
of the month is an interesting comparison between the 
dramatist, Anton Chekhor, and the novelist, Maxime 
Gorki, who between them represent the most modern 
literary developments in Russia. 

The. Rivista Politica e Letteraria, which has been 
steadily making its way as a monthly, is taking with the 
new year the bold step of changing its name to Avista 
Moderna, and appearing fortnightly, after the fashion of 
the big French and Italian reviews. It has added 
various new features, including a small number of illus- 
trations, and prints as a serial a translation of -T. 
Dreiser’s successful American novel “ Sister Carrie.” 

Emporium continues to be the best of the Italian 
illustrated art magazines. The December number con- 
tains, among other attractive features, a long article on 
Francesca da Rimini in art, with views of Ravenna, and 
reproductions of all the most celebrated pictures of the 
unhappy lovers, including the beautiful Ingres now at 
Chantilly, and an exquisite sketch by Rossetti. 

Cosmos Catholicus publishes some excellent photo- 
graphs showing the most recent excavations in the Roman 
Forum. 








MAGAZINE 


CHIT-CHAT. 





THE Sunday Magazine makes a new start with the 
New Year on “entirely new lines.” It wears an attrac- 
tive and illustrated cover. It begins a monthly survey of 
the progress of the world “viewed from the Christian 
standpoint,” under the title “How the World Goes 
Round.” It sketches, moreover, “the men of the 
month ”—men, that is, prominent in Church, missionary 
and charitable work—also “the women of the month.” 
Further, under the heading “ Workers together with 
God,” “whatever is noble” in parish, club and social 
work. A feature which might be developed into some- 
thing at once popular and valuable is that bearing the 
title “These Things are True,” or records of God’s 
providence in daily life. The competition of cheap 
secular magazines has once more shown its influence in 
vitalising and actualising religious periodicals. 

x ke Ok 

A DuTCcH possession of the first importance we have 
quietly annexed in the person of Sir Alma Tadema, whose 
career is outlined by Miss Hulda Friederichs in a well- 
written sketch in the Young Woman. Designed for the 
law, the Dutch boy of sixteen was sickening and, as it 
was thought, doomed to an early death. The doctors 
advised his mother, a lawyer’s widow, to let the lad 
follow his artistic cravings for the few months he had yet 
to live. She consented, and art brought him literally new 
life. He went to study at Antwerp. At twenty-three he 
married and settled in Brussels. Thirty years ago, on 
the death of his first wife, he came to England, and 
married again. He declares he derives his best inspira- 
tions from home surroundings, 

x 

Unity of coinage for the Empire is the very sensible 
plea put forward by Mr. A. Macmillan in- the /mpzrial 
and Asiatic Quarterly... He reminds us that even the 
United Kingdom did not enjoy a uniform currency until 
1825. The Empire has now three systems, based on 
sovereign, dollar and rupee. He offers one of three 
unified systems for our choice :—(1.) A franc system, 25 
francs to the sovereign, 5 francs to the dollar, and 1°69 
francto the rupee. (2.) A dollar system, a cent equal to 
one halfpenny or half anna, a rupee 32 cents, a sovereign 
480 cents, the dollar of course being 109 cents. (3.) A 
tenpenny system, the sovereign being 24 tenpennies, 
the dollar 5, the rupee 1°69. Of the three, the writer 
prefers the franc system, as most scientific and in the 
long run the most useful. 

x *K 

I AM very glad to welcome among the periodicals of 
the New Year the Reformers Year Book, which is the new 
title of the Labour Annual, Mr. Joseph Edwardes, of 
Kirkintilloch, Glasgow, has for seven years devoted his 
leisure time to the production of a handbook which is 
simply invaluable to all those who are interested in the 
reform movements of the twentieth century. It is the 
only book of the kind, the only annual in which can be 
found the addresses of all the leading workers in various 
fields of social and political reform, It is published at 
{s. paper, 2s. cloth, and ought to be found on the shelves 
of every public library, every workman’s club, and every 
Member of Parliament in the land. The labour which 
Mr. Edwardes has bestowed in compiling this book year 
after year, in bringing its contents up to date, merits the 
grateful recognition of all those who are interested in 


. human progress. 


AMONG the curios of philanthropic literature may be 
reckoned a paper by Mr. F. J. Cross, in the January 
Quiver, giving drawings executed by cripples in a crip- 
ples’ parlour connected with the Browning Settlement in 
Walworth. They offer touching specimens of ability in 
an afflicted class of children, for which the London School 
Board is only now beginning to make provision. The 
full-page picture of the cripples hard at work in their 
parlour is a striking illustration of private devotion 
supplying the defects of a “ Progressive ” School Board. 


x x x 


IN the Gentleman’s Magazine for January Mr. Alfred 
Jordan writes upon “The Goethian Ideal,” an article 
which gives what is probably the view posterity will take 
of much of Goethe’s writing. From the article the 
following passages may be quoted :— 

Looking at his work fairly and calmly, a century after it was 

given to the world, any candid critic must admit that he is 
responsible for a great deal of arid and dreary prose writing, 
interesting only to the antiquary or Goethe worshipper. It is 
probably not far from the truth to assert that in the whole of 
Goethe’s productions there is not one of which we can say that 
it is at the same time both great and perfect—perfect, that is, in 
the sense of infallibly attaining some clear object with just the 
necessary expenditure of force. 
Hence, he says, in reading a Goethian masterpiece, we 
are seldom wholly satisfied, but always conscious of a 
lack of grasp, the absence of the Gladstonian faculty of 
“ getting-up.” 

getting-up aaah i 

Harper's Magazine for January contains some notable 
Specimens of colour printing. Mr. H. I. Smith, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, describes the 
great Cahokia Mound at St. Louis, which covers a 
greater area than the Great Pyramid of Egypt. Mr. 
Smith thinks that the mound should be excavated, as 
one of the sixty mounds surrounding this great monu- 
ment yielded an enormous crop of relics when it was 
opened. Mr. H. T. Finks has an article on “ The 
Evolution of Girlhood,” in which he calls attention to the 
premature growth and decay of women among backward 


races. 
x * 


NATURAL history is steadily extending its sphere of 
influence, from the technical and erudite to the popular 
and religious magazines. The Pa// Mall Magazine for 
January contains a most readable account of the trap- 
door spider, its homes, haunts, and enemies, by Mr. R. I. 
Pocock, with luminous illustrations. The cork-bodied 
spider, which uses its nether extremities as a plug to close 
its nest against intruders, is one of the most marvellous 
varieties which Mr. Pocock introduces to his readers. In 
Good Words, Mr. John J. Ward, by the aid of photo- 
micrographs, gives graphic details of certain “ Minute 
Marvels of Nature.” Among other wonders he tells us 
that the edible snail has no fewer than 21,140 teeth. He 
shows us a picture of a parasite from a humble bee, onc 
of seventy-four taken from a single bee, and makes us 
admire the exquisite forms of the scales or dust from the 
wing of a moth. His concluding diagram of the highly 
magnified head and shoulders of a common flea adds new 
horrors to strange beds. The Young Woman has a very 
vivid and instructive paper by Mr. James Scott on “ The 
Mystery of the Moss.” 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


our multitudes of correspondents. Some will 

ask, How many are there? But, indeed, | 
cannot tell. I know this much, that last December alone 
nearly 400 British folk were paired with over-sea friends. 
Instead, | will tell you what Mr. Magill, the President of 
the American Bureau of International Correspondence, 
says :—“* During the year 1901 11 Universities, 7 
Colleges, and 4 High Schools have joined us. 
Applications for French correspondents were 309 ; 
German, 235; Italian, 11; Spanish, 6. A _ total 
of 1,122 persons placed in touch with one another.” 
He tells also that some foreigners imagine that Ameri- 
cans speak, instead of English, a sort of atocs, and adds 
that it is a part of the mission of international corre- 
spondence to correct antique ideas of this kind. Mention 
of Mr. Magill reminds me that I have never told our 
readers that M. Mieille, to whom we owe so much, is an 
ardent cyclist and mountaineer, and that those alike 
interested, or those who wish to read charming French 
accounts of the Pyrenees and the neighbourhood, cannot 
do better than send a yearly subscription of three francs 
to M. Mieille, 59, Rue des Pyrénées, Tarbes, France, for 
the Pyréneiste. 1 intended to quote, but space fails. 


WW" wish a very Happy New Year to every one of 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION. 

In the older times this term included a year’s travel 
on the Continent as the finishing touch. The young 
man of birth and wealth—of course, a young woman was 
perfect without, or was not supposed to need this per- 
fecting touch—was not complete until he had studied 
life in Paris, Berlin, or Rome. Was this to make him 
more liberal-minded, or was it that a study of some- 
thing more refined and graceful in foreign manners was 
supposed to be the keystone of the arch? Nowadays 
there are such facilities for travel that not only 
the rich but those of small means can enjoy the 
pieasure; on the other hand, there is much less access 
to foreign life—for the traveller who goes by train with 
many others of the same nationality to a Jenson, where 
again he meets /¢ravellers, cannot know much of the 
national life of the place of his sojourn. This is getting 
so well understood that the exchange of homes is being 
advocated even by our educational chiefs. Thus no 
apology is needed for the first two letters; the third 
may interest, and all will, 1 hope, be responded to :— 


SPAIN, November 29th, 1go!. 
Dear Sir,—I rest more and more admired at your system of 
learning languages by letter-writing ; large is the acquaintance I 
have made of English and French words during the lapse of 
time I correspond. Our letters have never stopped, so as the 
exchange of newspapers and other tokens we have been giving 
to each other. Thus the foreign countries are known and also 
its manners and tastes. Some products of our Spain have been 
sent to England and France ; and very much whiffs of English 
civilisation have called on my home, You see my English is 
not yet correct. Do you think some Englishman or English- 
woman would occupy my place in my family next spring? It 

is too cold for me now, the London climate.—Yours truly, 

S. 

UTRECHT. 
Dear Sir,—Two young ladies, pupils of mine, wish to be in 
an English family for some time, and in return would like to 
have an English girl to stay with them. Do you think such an 

arrangement is in any way possible ?—Yours truly, VAN. 
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SourH INDIA, MysorRE PROVINCE, November 16th. 

Sir,—It was just the other day a friend of mine told me that 
you are doing the greatest benefit to us of the East in putting a 
connecting link between the East and the West by finding 
correspondents of suitable tastes. It is a fact that very few 
natives of India enjoyed glimpses of the beauties of the West 
formerly. Since the advent of the mighty English nation we 
have been able to see something of Europe in general and 
England in particular, Chiefly by books, it is true, and 
what we thus learn is only a small part of what can 
best be realised by travel and observation. It is this 
desire to know what is outside my own land that 
prompts my request for a correspondent. I should be so 
glad if an English lady or gentleman would write to me. I am 
a student, on the point of taking the M.A. degree at Madras ; 
and am interested in all matters of general interest, including 
drawing amongst arts, and cricket and football amongst games. 
Geology is my special subject of study, and I hope someone also 
interested in this subject will write, Perhaps even two corre- 
spondents will accede to my request. I am interested in many 
things,—I remain, Sir, N.V. 

NOTICES, 

A Russian teacher would much like to find correspon- 
dents for all his boys—perhaps some English master 
would send a circular letter from his form—once a month 
or more often. Mr. Hood’s letter was given in the issue 
of October, tg01. An Italian teacher writes in similar 
terms. 

Many Dutch lads seek English correspondents. 
A French teacher would like to have an exchange for 
his boy of eleven—he would take either a girl or a boy. 

A French lady would like to find for her daughter of 
16 an au pair engagement, south of London preferred. 

A married teacher in France would gladly receive an 
English lady for the small sum of tos, per week if she 
would exchange lessons with him; she could study 
French with his wife and her friends also. 

An Italian teacher hopes some one may like to receive 
him during the Easter or summer holidays. 


INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL, 


“Comrades All,” which gives the origin of the corre- 
spondence and its rules, may still be procured from the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office, price 8d. 

It having been decided that a second number should 
be published next Easter, we shall be glad of communica- 
tions from teachers. The price is to be 6d., and a special 
page will be reserved for “ Collectors ” of all kinds, who 
wish to make exchanges. The addresses of such will he 
inserted at a cost of Is. Mr. Stead will again give teo 
books to the schools on our lists in the four countries 
chiefly concerned—one to the one scholar considered by 
the teacher as the most worthy. The scholar must have 
been at least a year in regular correspondence with his 
friend. Last year’s prize-holders are, of course, ineligible. 


Adult applicants for foreign correspondents are re- 
quested to give age and occupation (if any) and to 
contribute Is. towards the cost of search. Letters should 
be endorsed “ Languages.” 

Two German young men beg for lady correspondents 
because, they say, ladies are better letter-writers. 

Those interested in educational theories will find much 
interest in certain papers entitled “ Za formation des 
Maitres,” contributed by M. Dugard to the November 
and December numbers of the Aevue Universitaire, 5, 
Rue de Méziéres, Paris. 
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THE Book oOF THE MOnrtTH. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST*; BY HARRY FURNISS. 


ARRY FURNISS is only forty-seven, and when a man 
takes to publishing his confessions before he is fifty, 
there seems to be something wrong. It is to be hoped 
that the appearance of this handsome book does not 
suggest that Mr. Furniss considers that his career is at 
an end, and all his innumerable friends and admirers 
must heartily hope that it is but a reminder that he 
has still the best of his life to come and most of his 
work to do. ‘There is at present a deplorable lack of 

. capable caricaturists inthe United Kingdom. We have, 
of course, Mr. Gould of the Westminster Gazette, who 
has made the political cartoon one of the most 
formidable and effective weapons of modern jour- 
nalism. Sir John Tenniel has retired ; “um has died ; 
Moonshine is struggling to regain its footing ; Punch, 
although still displaying intermittent flashes of bril- 
liance, is not what it used to be; and Mr. Harry 
Furniss for some time past has not been doing any 
work worthy of. his name and reputation, for it is 
impossible to regard the cartoon which he contributes to 
the Mews of the. World as work worthy to stand in line 
with his achievements in the past. Since Lika Joko died I do 
not remember any caricatures from his pencil which recall his 
best achievements in Punch of ten or twenty years ago. The 

. attempt made five or six years ago by Mr. Cook to run Mr. Furniss 

as a Parliamentary caricaturist from day to day in rivalry to 
Mr. Gould was not a remarkable success. Mr. Furniss is not a 
keen enough politician to cope with Mr. Gould, who is a politician 
even before he is a caricaturist, and his peculiar vein of genius 

Mr. Bradlauch ‘did not lend itself to day-to-day journalism. Yet there is probably 

ansmritarei no caricaturist in England who has so wide a range, so facile a 
pen, and so genial a humour as the author of these Confessions. 

Harry Furniss was born in Ireland, and his mother was a Scotchwoman. His father was a Yorkshireman. 
He therefore represents a blend of three nationalities. He is a singularly versatile man, and his exceptional 
talent manifested itself at a very early age. He went to school at the Wesleyan college in St. Stephen’s 
Green when he was twelve years of age, and very shortly after, when but a little urchin in knicker- 
bockers, brought out a manuscript periodical entitled “The Schoolboy’s Punch.” One of his early cartoons, 
in which he flattered the headmaster, was rewarded with such eulogies that from that day he clung to the 
pencil, and in a few years became a regular contributor to illustrated journalism. 

He learned to draw, he says, long before he learned to write, and he had a very little experience of the 
thraldom of the drawing-master. He made a serious effort to study at an art school under the Kensington 
system, which he declares to be positively prejudicial for a young artist possessing imagination or 
originality. In a very short time he was disgusted with the weary struggling with the cone and ball, and 
such chilly objects, so he preferred to stay at home caricaturing his relatives, educating himself, and 
practising alone the rudiments of his art. He decided to have his own models, and study for himself. His 
first great success was achieved when he was seventeen, when he was engaged by Mr. A. M. Sullivan to con- 
tribute to Zozimus, the Irish Punch. In those days he did all kinds of work, and illustrated religious books, 
Protestant and Catholic, medical works, scientific treatises, school books, and stories of all kinds. He 
recalls with amusement that one of his commissions when he was sixteen was executed for Mr. Richard 
Pigott, who subsequently became famous or infamous in connection with the Parnell forgeries with which 
the Zimes was hoaxed. When he was in Dublin he taught himself wood engraving. He persevered in it 
until he was nineteen, when he left Dublin and came to England. 








* “The Confessions of a Caricaturist.” By Harry Furniss. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 2 Vols. 32s. net. 
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His first introduction to London journalism was by 
the aid of Florence Marryatt, who was then editing 
Lonton Society. He was very fortunate in obtaining 
work at first, and he has never lacked commissions 
from that day to this. The first paper for which he 
drew regularly was the ///ustrated. Sporting and 
Dramatic News, from which he was transferred to the 
Tiustrated London News, wpon which he did a great 
deal of work. Among other things, he was frequently 
told off to do fancy dress balls, and he notes how 
very limited is the 
range of English 
artistic invention. 
The ingredients of 
a ball of 300, 
he says, are 
almost always as 
follows :— 

30 MaryStuarts, 
10 =>. Marguerites, 
28 Fausts, 50 
flower-girls, 9 
Portias, 3 clowns, 
16 matadores, 30 
sailors, 25 Ophe- 
lias, 25 Desde- 
monas;_ the re- 
mainder uniforms 
or nondescripts. 

Like most news- 
paper men, he had 
any number of odd 
experiences, one 
of the funniest of 
which happened 
to him when Mr. 
Gladstone was 
speaking in Bing- 
ley Hall, Birming- 
ham. There was 
avery great crush, 
and,as Mr. Furniss 
is only five-feet- 
two in his stock- 
ings, he could not 
see the great man. 
On mentioning the 
fact to his neigh- 
bour, the old gentleman (an important local magnate) 
kindly hoisted him to his shoulders, and Mr. Furniss 
made a sketch of Mr. Gladstone, using the bald head 
of his friend as an easel. 

Few men have had more all-round training. He 
has illustrated novels, short stories, fairy tales, poems, 
parodies, and satires; but his more distinctive, 
natural, and favourite mééier is that of graphic art. 

There are several pages full of interesting gossip 
concerning his experiences both in England, America, 
and Australia. All this, however, was but training for 
the work in which he achieved his greatest fame as a 
caricaturist. He joined the staff of Pxuch when he 


From Punch.| 


Mr. Punch’s Puzzle-Headed People—‘‘ All Harcourt.” 
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was twenty-six years of age, at which time he devoted 
himself chiefly to caricature. The original German 
idea of a caricature, he says, hinged upon the distor- 
tion of the countenance, for “ Fratze,” the leading 
word for caricature, signifies generally a grimace. 

Mr. Furniss, in the chapter entitled “ A Chat between 
my Pen and my Pencil,” gossips pleasantly concerning 
the art to which he has devoted so many years of his 
life. He maintains that model M.P.’s have no _ right 
to alter. They are the property of the political 
caricaturist, who 
would be utterly 
undone if the 
bearded man 
began to shave 
and the smooth- 
faced man to dis- 
guise himself in 
mutton-chops or 
Dundrearies. If 
the caricaturist 
draws them in 
their new guise 
the public won't 
have them at any 
price. It is not 
only their features 
but their  char- 
acteristic attitudes 
which are made 
familiar by the 
pencil of the cari- 
caturist. Lord 
Randolph Church- 
ill did not wear 
imitation G.O.M. 
collars. Herbert 
Gladstone is no 
longer in his teens. 
Mr. Gladstone was 
not always so 
wild-looking as 
Mr. Furniss _ re- 
presented him, and 
Sir William Har- 
court is not simply 
an elephantinre 
mass of egotism. 
But there is something more in politicians than 
meets the eye, and the caricaturist tries to record it. 
Photographs, Mr. Furniss says, are not much use. 

The greatest success of all Mr. Furniss’s creations 
was Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Furniss maintains that the 
mass of Gladstone portraits published are, with very 
few exceptions, idealised, perfunctory, stereotyped, 
and worthless. He predicts that generations to come 
will not take their impressions of this great man’s 
appearance from these unsatisfactory canvases, or from 
the touched-up photographs. It will be caricatures, 
or, as he prefers to call them, the character sketches, 
that will leave the best impressions of Mr. Gladstone's 
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extraordinary individuality. Mr. Furniss records a 
conversation he had with Mr. Gladstone, who praised 
Millais for having painted his portrait in four and 
a half hours. .Mr. Holl took double the time, and put 
him in such a very strained position, nearly on tip-toe, 
it almost tired him out, and he was obliged to lie 
down.and sleep afterwards. Mr. Watts, he said, had 
made’ three attempts at his portrait, and had not 
satisfied himself with any. 

The book is full of gossip of all kinds of Parlia- 
mentary men—-Mr. Parnell, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 


Brad!augh, Lord Randolph Churchill, and others. He: 


maintains that Lord Randolph Churchill’s strength 
vanished with the growing of his beard. Among the 
many interesting sayings which he records, there is one 
attributed to Lord Salisbury. After Lord Randolph 
had left the Cabinet, a deputation of intimate friends 
tried to bring them together again. Lord Salisbury, 
seeing through their object, asked them suddenly : 
“Have any of you ever had a carbuncle on the back 
of your neck?” “No,” they replied. “ Then I have,” 
said Lord Salisbury, “and I don’t want another.” 

Mr. Furniss is probably responsible for the popular 
delusion that Lord Randolph Churchill was a very 
little man. To correct this he quotes a letter, written 
by Lord Randolph Churchill's direction, in which he 
states that his real height was just under five-foot-ten. 

Mr. Fufniss has caricatured Members of Parliament 
in all manner of poses. _He did them singly, he did 
their heads detached from their bodies, and he did 
them in groups. One of his most remarkable achieve- 
mefits was that of Sir William-Harcourt. The cartoon 
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which, he says, gave the greatest offence to one Party, 
and excited the most enthusiasm from the other, was 
that in which he caricatured the first meeting of the 
Gladstone Cabinet of 1892. Mr. Gladstone is shown 
producing the Home Rule Bill, which, to the 
astonishment’.and dismay of his. colleagues, is found 
to bea sheet of blank paper: Some of the likenesses 
of Ministers ate unmistakable, although some are not 
so ‘happy: He regards it as one of the best things he 
ever did, and a felicitous exposure of Mr, Gladstone’s 
Bill. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think that Mr. 
Furniss only caricatures politicians. The first chapter 


in the second volume is devoted to an account of 


the great ‘our de force when he perpetrated his 
famous artistic joke in 1887. He devoted three years 
to the production of a humorous Royal Academy of 
his own art, which was subsequently exhibited in the 
Gainsborough Gallery. There were seventy pictures 
in black and white, each of which was an elaborate 
travesty of the works of the best known artists of the 
day. His aim was to burlesque not so much indi- 
vidual works as the general style, not so much specific 
performances as habitual manner. 

Mr. Furniss, finding his fame well established, 
found it an agreeable change to give illustrated 
lectures, and as a lecturer he has travelled not only 
through the United Kingdom, but also through the 
United States and Australia. His account of his 
experiences on the platform is very interesting and 
amusing. It is sad, however, to learn that the 


lectures and readings, or whatever they are called, are 
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Reduction from an engraving in “ Punch.” 
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very little in demand now compared with what they were twelve years ago. This, he thinks, has been 
brought about by trying to do the thing on the cheap. He said, both in America and Australia he 
had splendid audiences, but in consequence of the long distances and expenses, lecturing did not pay. He 


Gladstone. 





does not believe the stories about 
men returning with thousands upon 
thousands in their pockets. The 
lecturing business.in America died 
out years ago, and it is as out of 
date as a German Reed entertain- 
ment. When he was lecturing he 
travelled every day and delivered a 
two hours’ recitation to large audi- 
ences every night, and all the while 
wrote and illustrated an article for 
Black and White on every town 
which he visited, and did a whole 
page and several small drawings for 
Punch at the. same time. It was 
no wonder that he wore himself 
out. 

He concludes his book by telling 
the story of how he endeavoured to 
combat the popular superstition by 
instituting the Thirteen Club Dinner, 
the members of which did every 
unlucky thing that could be imagined. 
This was in 1894. They smashed 
looking-glasses, spilled the salt, 
waved peacock feathers, .walked 
under ladders. The result was a 
failure, so far as the combating of 
the superstition was concerned, for, 
as it was immediately pointed out 
by the superstitious, one unlucky 
thing neutralised the other and 
enabled the daring diners to escape 
scot-free. Mr. Furniss says: “ It is 
absurd to say that I have been 
unlucky since presiding at that 
dinner. On the contrary, I have 
been most lucky. I have never 
presided at another.” That is pro- 
bably the extent of his good luck, 
for, as the last chapter tells us, he 
had lamentable ill-luck in connec- 
tion with Zika /Joko and the Mew 
Budget. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that 
Mr. Furniss’s ill-luck will not pursue 
him so far as to spoil the success of 
these two delightful volumes, which 
are full of all manner of good stories 
and illustrated by capital specimens 
of Mr. Furniss’s genius. 
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‘*PROSPEROUS” BRITISH INDIA.* 

' THIS is an appalling book. Its effect upon the reader, 
especially if he be one of those who have hitherto been 
disposed to regard our administration of British India as 
one of the best things that our race has accomplished, 
can only be conceived by imagining what the Pharisee 
who went up to the Femple to pray would have felt if he 
had suddenly waked up in Hell. For if Mr. Digby is right 
(and it must be admitted that he supports his conclusions 
by a marvellous accumulation of facts and figures, derived 
exclusively from official sources), instead of being proud 
of British India, there is reason to feel profoundly 
humiliated and ashamed by the net result of our adminis- 
tration of that country. Into our hands, as it were into 
those of an earthly providence, there has been given the 
guidance, governance, and control of 300,000,000 of human 
beings. Never before in the history of the world has one 
race been given such unlimited power, for good or for evil, 
over the destinies of so large a mass of men, alien in race, 
continent, language, and religion. It was a magnificent 
trust. How have we performed it? 

OFFICIAL OPTIMISM. 

According to Sir H. H. Fowler, who was at one time 
Secretary of State for India, the great trust has been 
splendidly administered. To quote his own words: “I do 
not think that history has ever known so fair, so just, so 
equitable, so peaceful, so successful a government as the 
government by Great Britain of the Empire .of India.” 
It must: be admitted that this is evidence from a very 
tainted source. Sir Henry Fowler would probably be 
equally emphatic in asserting that the South African 
War has been waged with greater humanity and more 
scrupulous adherence to the rules of civilised warfare 
than any other war ever known in history. And as we 
all know that there has been no war between white men 
waged for a century in which the maxims of civilised 
warfare have been so cynically set at defiance in the 
wholesale devastation of homes, the destruction of the 
life of non-combatants, and the adoption of methods of 
barbarism by the invading force, we naturally discount 
Sir Henry Fowler’s testimony. If he can declare black 
to be white so confidently in South Africa, we naturally 
distrust his judgment when he is equaily cocksure about 
the results of our administration in India. 

POPULAR COMPLACENCY. 

A witness, however, of far greater authority than Sir 
Henry Fowler was John Stuart Mill, and we have on 
record the expression of his deliberate conviction that 
the British Government in India was “not only one of the 
purest in intention, but one of the most beneficent in act 
ever known among mankind.” On the strength of Mill’s 
testimony, confirmed by the unbroken chorus of praise 
which ascends from the India Office, and the Anglo- 
Indians who are lost in wonder and admiration at the 
spectacle of their own beneficent achievements, not the 
British public alone,.but the English-speaking race as a 
whole, has laid the flattering unction to its soul that, 
however badly it may have done at the inception of 
British rule in India, it has for the last fifty years at 
least been a benefactor to mankind in that country. It 





* “ Prosperous British India: A Revelation.” By William Digby, C.I.E. 
{London; T. Fisher Unwin.) 1s, 6d. 


may have blundered here and sinned elsewhere, but in 
India, at least, John Bull believed that he had borne 
the White Man’s burden and borne it bravely and well, 
with the best results for the welfare of millions in the land 
where Mr. Rudyard Kipling tells him he has filled full the 
mouth of famine and bid the plague to cease. 

MR. DIGBY’S IMPEACHMENT. 

And now on the top of all this arises Mr. William 
Digby, who, with an admirably indexed and closely com- 
pacted, but somewhat congested, mass of condensed Blue 
Books, advances to the bar of public opinion, and pas- 
sionately impeaches our administration as one of the 
ghastliest crimes ever committed in the history of the 
human race by one set of men upon another. 

That this is not an exaggeration may be proved by the 
quotation of the last sentence in his last chapter, where 
he tells the reader to Ilcok at India, and see the result of 
placing 300,000,000 of people under a governing race from 
another continent. Mr. Digby says :— 

Look deeply, and steel your heart for that which you shall 
see and hear, for you will gaze upon a sum of human misery, 
and will contemplate a mental and political degradation, the 
like of which among civilised and progressive countries is 
nowhere else at this moment to be seen, and probably was at no 
time during recorded history anywhere to be seen. 

Never was there a challenge more clear and sharply 
defined than that which is addressed by Mr. Digby to the 
ralers of British India. 

THE ACCEPTED TEST. 

Fortunately there is no dispute between him and the 
India Office as to the standard by which the success or 
failure of our rule must be tested. Sir Henry Fowler 
stated it in so many words. He asked “ whether the 
Indian Government has or has not promoted the general 
prosperity of the people of India, and whether India is 
better or worse off by being a province of the British 
Crown? That is the test.” 

Even more. In this the present Secretary of State for 
India emphatically concurs, but he does more, for Lord 
George Hamilton is not merely prepared to accept the 
test, but he has laid down in advance the penalty that 
alone would adequately meet a failure to pass that test. 
For he said, no later than last August, from his place in 
the House of Commons— 

I admit at once that if it could be shown that India has 
retrograded in material prosperity under our rule, we stand self- 
condemned, and we ought no longer to be trusted with the 
control of that country. 

THE ISSUE. 

Here is the issue clearly defined and sharply joined. 
Test us and prove us; so says the Narcissus of the 
India Office, as it contemplates in reverent admiration 
the image of its own ineffable and effulgent beauty, 
reflected in the mirror of its publications. Test us and 
try us; and, if we fail to pass our test, let us perish. 
In other words, Lord George Hamilton himself being 
judge, we ought to clear out of India unless we can prove 
that our presence in the country has enriched and 
not impoverished the people of that country. To this 
Mr. Digby answers by a parade of figures appalling both 
from the careful accuracy with which they are marshalled 
and the source from which they are taken, which go to 
prove that so far from India being enriched, her 
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people have been drained of their life-blocd, and 
the countrv, instead of growing richer, has grown 
steadily poorer, until at last the whole agricultural 
population has slipped down, down, down, until it has 
almost touched bottom in a state of chronic famine. 

CAN THIS POSSIBLY BE TRUE? 

In this brief notice I do not attempt to do more than 
merely indicate in the broadest possible outline the con- 
«clusions which Mr. Digby sets forth in this ghastly book. 
In round figures, his contention is that fifty years ago 
the Indian people contrived to exist upon an income 
which averaged out all round at 2d. per head per day. 
In 1882 the official estimate was that the average income 
of our Indian fellow-subjects per head had fallen to 15d. 
per day; and Mr. Digby maintains by an analytical 
examination of all the sources of income in 1900, that it 
has fallen to less than 3d. per head per day, and in vast 
districts of the country there are 290 millions of men, 
women, and children whose visible income cannot be 
estimated at a id. per head per day. This is after the 
income of 800,000 princes and other well-to-do persons 
has been deducted from the general total. In some dis- 
tricts it is down to a $d. per head per day, and within 
this vast pauper population, in which famines are occurring 
with increasing frequency, we have planted the most 
expensive administration, the most highly-paid civil ser- 
vice in the world. 

CAN WE BELIEVE OUR OFFICIALS? 

From these millions of Hindus we take proportion- 
ately seven times as much taxation per head as we 
venture to exact from the British taxpayer in the United 
Kingdom. These, at least, are Mr. Digby’s figures. | 
am not in a position to dispute them. Hitherto I should 
have been inclined to dismiss them as being too bad to 
be true, but the unhesitating mendacity of the assurances 
of officials and ex-officials in relation to the events 
occurring in South Africa has rudely shaken my con- 
fidence in any statements made by the Imperial autho- 
rities. A race which is capable of producing statesmen 
‘who do not stick at palming off upon a disgusted world 
such a supreme lie as the finding of the South African 
Committee, and who are capable of maintaining in 
the presence of devastated South Africa, with all the 
horrors of farm-burning and its corollary in the concen- 
tration camps, that no man of British birth has been 
guilty of an act of barbarity at the seat of war, may be 
equally capable of misrepresenting the results of their 
administration in India in every particular. Those who 
die once will lie again. A race which is capable of insolent 
and unabashed mendacity in one continent, which is only 
too patent before the eyes of all of us, is not likely to 
‘stick at anything in an attempt to vindicate its supremacy 
i another continent. It is the bitter consciousness of 
this fact which gives the sting to Mr. Digby’s book, and 
compels even the greatest optimists amongst us to admit 
to a horrible suspicion that he may be right, after all. 

A QUESTION NO LONGER TO BE SHIRKED. 

But the matter cannot rest here. Mr. Digby’s appeal 
to the facts cannot be disregarded. He has challenged 
the India Office to vindicate its right to exist. If he can 
make good his figures, if he can prove that the net effect 
of ourrule in Hindustan has been to reduce the net earnings 
of the people by half in the course of fifty years, and to 
Yeave the whole country a prey to famines which we are 
powerless either to prevent or materially to alleviate, 
then mankind will be justified in holding Lord George 
‘Hamilton to his words. They -will not say “ Perish 
Endia ”—to recall one famous misquotation of Mr. Free- 
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man’s declaration in St. James’s Hall—but they will say 
“ Perish the British Government in India, for instead of 
being the brooding mother who has gathered the millions 
of helpless people under her wings, she has been the 
vampire-vulture of Empire, who has drained the life- 
blood of a continent in order to enhance the luxury of the 
richest nation in the world.” ; 
sas aS 
‘THE WEST INDIES AND THE EMPIRE.* 

Mr. H. DE R. WALKER spent the winter of 1900-1901 
in travelling about the West Indies on behalf of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, with a view to reading a paper 
before the Fellows of that Society. Mr. Walker’s start- 
ing-point is, that while we need not concern ourselves 
much about the affairs of Canada and Australia, seeing 
that the Canadians and Australians are very well able to 
take care of themselves, we are directly responsible for 
the welfare of the West Indian Islands, including British 
Guiana. 

He divides his book into five chapters. The first one, 
which dominates the whole, is that which deals with the 
sugar industry; the second, with the development of 
other resources ; the third, with the negro and the East 
Indian ; the fourth, with taxation and administration ; 
and the fifth, with travel in the West Indies. 

The book is interesting, as being an_ up-to-date 
examination of the efforts that have been made by 
Mr. Chamberlain to restore prosperity to the West 
Indian colonies. Mr. Walker sees with alarm the 
increased hold which the United States is getting upon 
the trade of the British West Indies. The exports from 
Jamaica to the United States amounted, in the year 1899- 
1900, to 63°6 per cent. of the whole, while the exports to 
the United Kingdom only amounted to 19°2 per cent. 
Everywhere the American share in the West Indian 
trade is increasing. . 

As it is in Jamaica, so it is in Trinidad, Barbadoes, 
and British Guiana. He complains of our stepmotherly 
policy in relation to sugar, and warns us that it will not 
be easy to regain an outlet for our manufactures when 
once our rivals have formally established themselves. 
Yet the West Indians do not wish to be Americanised. 
The whole trend of their feeling is absolutely British. 
Economic forces, however, tell steadily in the opposite 
direction. 

Mr. Walker’s idea is to combine many colonies in the 
one Administration. He would put one gevernor with 
one supreme court at Trinidad and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands. He thinks that direct government 
by the Crown under the close supervision of the Home 
authorities is preferable throughout the West Indies to 
any system of representative institutions. He is strongly 
in favour of the imposition of countervailing duties, so as 
to secure to our colonies an area of equitable competi- 
tion, although he admits that this will not in itself save 
West Indian sugar, as the fall in the price of sugar in 
Great Britain is only directly due to a very limited extent 
to Continental bounties. 

i i i i i i il 

“ THE Songs from a Twilight Nook,” by Winifred Sut- 
cliffe (London: Lund, Sutcliffe and Co. 1s.6d.) Here 
is genuine poetry, and tender and delicate feeling. These 
youthful poems have in them a promise that 1s rare 
among our modern versifiers, and we welcome this first- 

fruit of Miss Sutcliffe’s muse and confidently predict that, 
when she has lived more, we shall have still better and 
richer and riper work from her pen. 








* “The West Indies and the Empire.” By H.d: 8. Walke>. (London: 
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AN ARTIST ON JAPAN.* 

TALK about the Valley of Humiliation ! Poor John Bull 
is being driven through not one valley, but half a dozen. 
It is not enough that the Boers should be teaching 
him war, and the Americans be beating him in questions 
of business, and the Germans wiping his eye in matters of 
science ; for here come along Mr. and Miss Menpes and 
hit him over the head with a gorgeously illustrated 
gift-book, in which they tell him on every page that 
he is little better than a savage in all the finer and 
artistic phases of life compared with the Japs. And 
yet John Bull may well forgive the chastisement that 


is inflicted upon him, for it is all administered 
in love. Mr. Menpes and his talented daughter, 
whose share in the book is somewhat _indeter- 


minate, have got a message to deliver, and they deliver 
it with an earnestness and a sincerity which command 
respect, even if they do not compel affection. They lived 
in Japan for some time, and then revisited it, and have 
evidently fallen in love with the country and the people. 
Now it is always’a good thing to fall in love, for you 
never see the best part of any man or woman or nation 
until you have fallen in love with him, or her, or it. Toa 
lover every goose is a swan, and we must not take too 
seriously Mr. Menpes’ ecstatic declarations of adoration. 
It is, however, easy to discount those eulogies, and it is 
delightful to find someone who is not ashamed to rave 
about his mistress’s eyebrow in public, especially when 
his mistress is not a unit in petticoats but a whole 
nationality. The carping and critical and cynical reader 
is quite capable of making allowances for the exuberance 
of amatory enthusiasm, but when he has done his worst 
there still remains a solid residuum of honest praise, well- 
deserved, which, if taken to heart, will tend to make us 
considerably more sympathetic with, and: appreciative of, 
the little Japs. 

Mr. Menpes, being an artist, naturally puts art in the 

_ forefront, and of his eleven chapters five are devoted 
entirely to the art of the dramatist, the living art, the art 
of the painter, the art of the actor, and the art of the 
workman in practical life. The other chapters are 
devoted to matters which are capable of artistic treat- 
ment, such as gardens, flower arrangement, the Geisha, 
children, and the last two chapters describe the workers 
and characteristics of Japan. 

Mr. Menpes made the acquaintance of leading drama- 
tists and actors and artists in modern Japan, and he is 
absolutely convinced of the ineffable superiority of the 
Japanese in all things theatrical, as well as in the whole 
realm of art. Japan, he says, is the only country which 
has a living art to-day ; and compared with his beloved 
Japs we are utter barbarians. The Japanese are a nation 
of artists, whereas (Mr. Menpes remarks somewhat sar- 
donically) we are saved from perfection by an almost 
entire lack of the artistic faculty, “and however great we 
are in other respects, I am sad to say we are thoroughly 
inartistic.” 

Nor is it only the English who are inartistic, Mr. 
Menpes does not hesitate to denounce the methods of 





* “ Japan—a Record in Colour.” By Mortimer Menpes. Transcribed by 


Dorothy Menpes. Published by A. and C. Black. 20s. net. With 100 
coloured illustrations. 
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Parisian art schools. as inartistic and unnatural compared 
with the simple and natural artistic methods of the 
Japanese. 

As it is with pictures, so it is with everything else. 
Every Japanese child is a picture, and iis clothing is a 
masterpiece of decorative design. In fact, there is as 
much careful artistic thought put into the dressing of a 
baby in Japan as there is in the painting of a picture 
for Burlington House. . 

Even in the sports of the children he finds evidence of 
their artistic temperament. Mr. Menpes revels in kite- 
flying, and therein he is wise ; but you need not go so 
far as Japan in order to appreciate the delights of that 
particular form of amusement. But what is more 
indigenous to Japan is the game of painting sand- 
pictures on the roadside. Even little children draw 
exquisite pictures in coloured sands. The Japanese 
children seem to have an instinctive knowledge of draw- 
ing and a facility in the handling of a paint-brush that is 
simply extraordinary. - His account of the artistic work- 
manship and the spirit with which Japanese workmen do 
their daily labour is enough to make one despair. The 
knowledge of the art of life, the putting of conscience 
into our work, and the reaping of joy from the discharge 
of our daily task—if these things be gauges of civilisation, 
then the Japs are much more civilised than ourselves, 

In the last chapter upon Characteristics, Mr. Menpes 
describes various Japanese traits. He says that 
self-control is almost a religion with the Japanese. 
They think it is wrong and selfish in the last degree 
to inflict one’s sorrows and one’s cares upon other 
people. They show the most superb pluck and en- 
durance in keeping a smiling face while their hearts 
are bleeding. The women more especially are brave. 
They are patriotic, but their supreme characteristic is 
the universal force of imagination, which is a quality, 
Mr. Menpes says, that no other nation possesses, and it 
is a quality that will cause her, not so very many years 
hence, to dominate the world! “ All the Japanese,” says 
Mr. Menpes, “ possess imagination, from the highest to 
the lowest, and there is no one of them, even to the 
poorest coolie, who has not some little collection of 
exquisite works of the art that he loves. Men are 
esteemed in Japan in proportion to their artistic capa- 
bilities, and not for their banking accounts. They are 
pre-eminent in courtesy, politeness and good manners.” 

So says Mr. Menpes. Laying down his beautifully 
illustrated book, which contains one hundred pictures 
admirably reproduced in colours, we take up the Sydney 

“Bulletin, and read of the shuddering horror with which 
the Australian editor or legislator contemplates the 
pollution of Japanese immigration! If Mr. and Miss. 
Menpes are within a thousand miles of the truth, the 
Australian larrikin would be enormously raised in the 
scale of civilisation if he were to acquire, say, ten per 
cent. of the culture, good manners and self-control of 
the Japanese coolie. 





‘ 


China and Her Mysteries. 


THIS book, which contains within the small compass 
of 125 pages the essential features and facts of Chinese 
history, manners and customs, is absolutely the first easy 
book on this difficult. subject. - Baron Hayashi, the 


Japanese Minister in London, and one of the leading 
authorities on Chinese affairs, contributes a preface. 
The book will be sent post free for 1s. 6d. on application 
to this office, addressed, ALFRED STEAD, 14, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. ¥ 
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A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 
THIs is a very thoughtful and interesting book. Dr. 
Percy Gardner delivered the Jowett lectures at the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement in London in 1got, and 
the eight lectures are collected in a volume of 273 pages. 
The first lecture deals with the historic method and 
Christian documents ; the second with Revelation and 
its embodiments ; the third with the historic founder of 
Christianity ; the fourth with the Messiah of the Synop- 
tists ; the fifth with the Synoptists and miracle; the 
sixth with the Logos doctrine of the Evangelist ; and the 
seventh with the Christianity of St. Paul. The eighth is 
devoted to a summary with inferences. 

Dr. Gardner’s standpoint is very much the same as 
that of Professor Harnack, although he differs from him 
on the subject of inspiration. He depreciates the 
historical validity of the Gospels in order to exalt their 
importance from a psychological point of view; and he 
concludes his lectures with three suggestions which will 
enable the thoughtful: reader to realise his standpoint. 
The first is that belief in the continuity and inspiration of 
history must needs clear and exalt our views of the history 
of the Christian Church, which, however, must be taken as 
a whole ; secondly, proper appreciation of the function of 
the will in active and religious life must have a direct effect 
on doctrine ; thirdly, the growing habit of regarding society 
as an organism rather than a mere congeries of indi- 
viduals must tend to revive the Founder’s teaching as to 
the Kingdom of Heaven. The book is an attempt to set 
forth in outline an intelligible explanation of the rise of 
Christianity and the course of Christian history, in the 
belief that the theory which will fully explain all these 
phenomena is the Christology suited to the age. The 
final word is, that until the teachers of religion realise 
that in our day psychology and history are undergoing 
great changes and a vast. development, and until they 
succeed in reconciling religious thought to that develop- 
ment, they will preach to hardened minds, and have 
effect only on those which are less robust. 

Dr. Gardner emphasises the worthlessness of the 
Cospel records as history of the dry-as-dust order, so as 
the more to magnify them as inexhaustible sources of 
spiritual truth. Of the Fourth Gospel he says the defects 
which it possesses from a historical point of view are but 
as spots on the sun compared with the immense service 
which this greatest of Christian mystics rendered to the 
world in baptising into Christ some of the profoundest 
beliefs of universal religion, which were thereby brought 
into the theology of the Christian Church. 


————— 


NEW CENTURY LEADERS. 

MESSRS. PARTRIDGE AND CO. are publishing a series 
under the above head, beginning with Lord Rosebery, by 
Mr. J. Hamerton. The other persons in the series as 
announced at present are Mr. Chamberlain, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Joseph Parker, and General 
Booth. The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes is the sixth New 
Century leader, but the book devoted to him has not yet 
appeared. Mr. Albert Dawson, formerly the literary 
assistant and private secretary of Dr. Parker, has devoted 
176 pages to a description of the preacher of the City 
Temple as he appears to himself at his best moments. 
The book is evidently written by one who knows the 
doctor close at hand, and believes in him with a whole 
heart. Although Dr. Parker looks upon this year as the 


* “* A Historic View of the New Testament.” By Dr. Percy Gardner. 
(London: Adam and Charles Black.) 6s. 





- One year’s service is all he requires. 
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last of his public work, he is still working. He is abating 
none of his labours in the public service. He is seventy- 
one years of age, and he takes regular exercise with 
dumb-bells. He has relaxed nothing of his work, and on 
Sundays and Thursdays, after preaching, he always walks 
home to North London to recuperate his energies, and 
takes a cold bath. During the time that he edited the 
Sun, the circulation of the paper increased by 150,cco a 
day. The proprietors offered him a handsome cheque in 
acknowledgment of his services, but he tore it up in 
their presence. Dr. Parker appears to rejoice in the 
consciousness of his spirit communion with his wife. 
Last July he said, “I pray to my wife every day. | 
never come to the work without asking her to come 
with me, and help me in the strength of God’s 
grace to do it; and she does come. I never come to 
this place without her coming with me.” He continues 
everything his wife did. Her weekly offering is still paid 
every Sunday morning and every Sunday evening, and 
all her subscriptions and all the old people who hung 
upon her in her visible lifetime are recognised and 
remembered. So Dr. Parker encourages his friends to 
pray to their deceased wives, and to pray to God to ask 
them to come to their help. They will be more to them 
than twelve legions of unknown angels. 

Mr. Jesse Page’s sketch of General Booth is apprecia- 
tive, sympathetic, and gives a very faithful picture of the 
General of the Salvation Army. It seems that the 
General lives on the simplest food, and takes very little 
meat, although he is not a vegetarian, like his eldest son, 
but he lives much upon fruit and vegetables. It is 
amazing that he can do so much work upon a few grapes 
and biscuits. For breakfast he has tea and toast, for 
supper a basin of bread and milk. I am sorry to learn 
that he often finds difficulty in getting sleep, and calls up 
his secretary to spend the hours of the night im work. 
But however badly he sleeps, he is an early riser, and 
generally in his tub at half-past six in the morning, doing 
a good hour’s work before breakfast. He writes in the 
train, and carts his secretary round the world with him, 
a very useful plan indeed, one which is quite indispensable 
for anyone who attempts to do that kind of work. 
aang 


A Cyclopedia of English Literature. 

Messks. CHAMBERS are to be congratulated upon 
having issued the first volume of their revised cyclopedia 
in such excellent style. This attempt to place English 
authors and their literature within easy reach of every- 
body is most complete, as well as being most delightful 
reading. It is a work which no lover of literature and 
few of the reading public can afford to be without.. We 
shall look forward with much interest and impatience for 
the succeeding volumes. Messrs. Chambers have earned 
from the reading world the most heartfelt gratitude. 


i i i i i i i i i ie 


“ THE BRITON’s First Duty,” by Mr. G. F. Shee, M.A. 
(Grant Richards, 6s.), is an elaborate plea for compulsory 
military service for home defence. The author claims 
that our military strength for defence is much weaker now- 
than it was a hundred years ago, and that a strong Navy 
is no longer all-sufficient for defence. “ Offensive military 
operations ” will be necessary in the event of war, and 
voluntary enlistment cannot supply the need for ‘men. 
Mr. Shee writes in 
a somewhat unconventional style, and ends up his book 
by an appeal addressed individually to each class and 
party to support his proposals. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





THE following list makes no pretensions to be exhaus- 
tive or compiete, It contains the names, with price and 
publisher, of some of the most notable books issued in 
Deceinber in London :— 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, AND 








PHILOSOPHY. 

Boyle, Frederick. The Woodlands Orchids. ps ith Coloured 

PE Di aktmiiaas Sobnendanasvonasticts Ciabedchastbaiurenecdete CE Macmillan) net 21/0 
Cornish, C. J., and others. The Living Animals of the Wor 

Vol. ‘ Mammals ia bonbineahhdalnes Uahatatan Soctapanesivchospsets 4 Haschiacon’ 10/6 
Darwin. Cheap editions of Origin of Species. 1s. Descent of 

Man and Selection in Relation to Sex ............... (Murray) 2/6 
Fabre, T. H. Insec SSR Ee a oe Pe (Macmillan) 6/o 
Hudson, W. H. Birds and Man ............cccccssssssereeees Longmans) 6/o 
Jordan, Furneaux. Moral Nerve and the Error of Literary 

VOPTIOES 6503005 0vccccese: svesepecievocasvooese egan Paul net 3/6 
Kerr, R. Wireless Telegraphy. Fifth edition............... Seeley 
Newcomb, Simon, The Stars: A Study of the Universe la senoee ve 

‘ urray s/o 

Rete Te ORINIEE TUNG ic kds ce vissnoceesopsvacosoessacvncreséseseeens Dent) 





The Dangers of Spiritualism, by a member of the 5.P.R.. Se 
Sands 2/6 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. 
Abbott, Lyman, The Rights NAMM steak clio dedh ciaseNdseabyianov larke) 6/o 
Argyll, Duke of. Victoria, R. and I. : Her Life and Empire. ; 
atper) 5/0 
Bailliz, W. F. The Oriental Club and Hanover Square .......... ? 
oagmans! net 25/0 
Bayley, Harold. The Tragedy of Sir Francis Bacon............... 
Richards) net 6/o 
Blaikie, W. G.: An Autobiography......(Hodder and Stoughton) 6/o 
Boasz, Frederic. Modern English Biography. Wad. Ti nsicesnie 


(Netherton and Worth) net 42/o 
Boyle, K.C., Edward, and Thomas Waghorn. The Law Relating 
to Traffie on Railways and Canals, 3 Vols.......... (Clowes) 50/o 
Bryce, James. Studies in History and Jurisprudence ......... 
’ (Clarendon) net 25/o 


* Canton, William. In Memory of W. V......::::s-s:cseseeeee Dent) net 3/6 


Clark, J. B. The Control of Trusts .....--:.-::000 (Macmillan) 2/6 
English Coronation Records. Edited by L. G. W. Legg ......... 
Constable) 31/6 
Furniss, Harry. Confessions of a Caricaturist. 2 Vols. (Unwin) 32/o 
sg.-R. POAT CRIES | S0iesssccvenscovaversvsssoosesese (Macmillan) 5/o 
ae J. F. History and Chronology of Myth- maine 
ZO cevrereccerecreersceeecsereeetrenseceea cee eneceseesseeseneeeeeeseaserees Parker) 15/0 
Hodgson, F. C. The Early History of Venice. (Geo. Allen) net 7/6 
Hoffinan, Captain, R.N. Journals of a Sailor of King George, 


17DS- 1814 .......00...cerrrrreesssceescncee coeresesesssseccesonses \Murray) net 12/0 
Kenyon, C. K. Hall Caine .........-csccececeesessersecseseesseees (Greening) 3/6 
Kingsley, — Letters and Memories, Vol. III. (Macmillan) 
Mahan, A. Types of Naval Officers. .......-...:..sss00+ (Low) net 10/5 
Meehan, J. F. ‘amous Houses of Bath and District esaecensesssees 
Meehan) net 10/6 
Nicholson, J. Shield. Principles of Political Economy. ps Sat! ; 
ack) 15/0 

Royce, Josiah. The World and the Individual. (Gifford 

ECUUPE) 05 50 sscbicn sateen gees castes evened vesesceesecocse snosesene( D Macmillan) net 12/6 
Scudder, H. E. James Russell Lowell. 2 vols ...... (Macmillan) 15/o 
Shoemaker, Michael Myers. Palaces, Prisons, and Resting 

Places of Mary Queen Of SCOtS .....-.-:cceeeeeeees Virtue: net 42/o 
Smith, Sir Harry: Autobiography of. 2vols .........(Murray) 24/0 
Way and Chapman’s Ancient Royal Palaces in and near 

BOND, © CHUNISCAN.) © ce ctiicicrsaccusciscpscerasdeconssceunsese (Lane) net 21/0 
Wilkins, W. H. Caroline, the Illustrious Wife of George II. 
Be ic vogtinccbnkcestescebbnedapebecesctennasoate hysegaapsoeneoostyensad \Lorgmans) 36/0 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Ackroyd, Laura. Sonnets of Empire ..................... (B. Johnson) 2/o 

Barton, Jane. Ghost Bereft: Studies in Verse... Smith, Elder 

Burke, Christisn. The Flowering of the Almond Tree ......... 
Blackwood) 1/o 


* Dixie, Lady Florence. Songs of a Child. (New Edition.) ......... 


(Leadenhall Press) 

Friser, ~~. Conuel and Olena; a Drama ............. Gardner) 
Hope, Laurence. The Garden ot "Kama: Love Lyrics from 
SII» ssiniasuddainphstpeneciebaocegectushapenecarnuensunese sovese (Heinem nn) net 5/o 
Hugo, Victor. Poems. Translated by ‘Sir G. Youn 
ones, H. A. The Liars ; a Comedy in Four 
aeterlinck, M. Two Plays — ed 
Meynell, Mrs. Aire. aa Poems ........ vas 
Symons, Arthur. PO@MS..... ..-.--....0.:00:.ceeeccceee esses Hein 





(Macmill: in)net 6/6 
ets 







yan, R. C. ss en la and other Poems... 
(Brimley Johnson’ tet 


Tynan. Katherine. Foems.........: on oon tad pie as (Law:ence and Bullen’ 













FICTION. 

Albanesi, E, Masia. Peter a Parasite..........:..0cccscessceees ands) 6/: 
Bazin, René. Autumn Gl ory. ‘lranslated by Mrs. Waugh y eer 6/ 

Connor, Ralph. The Man from Glengarry .........--:..scscccssseseeees 
(Hodder and Stoughton 6/o 
Denies Wines GA» 5 cokencbovsenstd ihn eciiidvereicnbutbssssereeneds (Simpkin’ 6/0 
Dyson, E. The Gold Stealers... ...(Longmans! 6/o 
Gorki, M. The Orloff Couple and Malva Heinemann) 3/6 
GGERY, DARLVINE, | MAMMRTAMMPLINED woossooessesesassescnacaccacecsencabes'.ceeey (Drane’ 6/0 
Herrick, Robert. The Real MOO Sick Sbishecconccusdsnntes Macmillan) 6/o 
Lausen, Henry. Joe Wilson and His Mates ...:..... Blackwood) 6/o 
Meade, Mrs. L. T. A Stumble by the Way.................. (Chattv) 6/0 
Merriman, H.-Seton. The Velvet Glove ....... ..(Smitht Elder) 6/0 
Page, Thomas N. In Old Virginia. oe ~¥ y.) (Heinemann) 4/0 

Sergeant, Adeline. The Mission of Margaret ......... John Long) 

Thomas, John, D.D. Lloyd of the Mill? a Weish Story......... 
Stock ° 
Warden, Florence. Lady Joan’s Com anion «........ (Digby Long aye 
Watson, H. B. Marriott. The House Bivided .. seeeee( Harper) 6/o 
Wilkins, Miss Mary E. The Portion of Labour r. -(Harper) 6/o 
Wilkinson, Florence. The Strength of the BARNS ss. sazts (Harper 6/o 

RELIGIOUS. 

Barnes, Irene H. Between Life and ae, The Story of 

Medical Missions «...s+ssscsscsesseocoeseoeeees . of E, Zenana Missions’ 3/6 
Bell, Mrs. Arthur. Lives and teaouhes’ of’ Evangelists and ~ 

; Saints........ acbubiisivdehsscen wascsesssensbebsevestntsiee? andeuBiust cide Bell) net 14/0 

Campagnac, E. T. The Cambridge Platonists .-.............:0...6+ 


: Clarendon Press) net 6/o 
Fkins, Pattie C. Life and Letters, Edited by her sister, with 
preface by Mrs. Rendel Haris .....0s.ssessesscsoeeee (Marshall Bros.) 3/6 
Forsyth, P. I. Religion in Recent Art, Illustrated ......s0...+0..- 
odder and Stoughton 10/0 
Fox, Charles A. Memorials Gathered by Soptan, M. Nugent, 
Marshall Bros.) 6/o 
Gi-dlestone, Canon R. B. The Grammar of Prophecy. Last 





volume of Bib‘e Students’ Library ......... | (Eyt e and ro, a ra 6/o 
Gunkel, Herman. The L ds of Genesis ...... Kegan Paul) net 4/6 
Hutchison, J. W. Gospel Story of Jesus CPERE: 0cccccssece (Dent) 4/6 
Noyes, Ella. Saints of Italy ; Legends Re-told .. ..\Dent) 4/6 
Lege Adolfo. The Madonna ..-.--....0+..0+s+s0000 (Burns ‘and Oates) 31/6 


Ward, John. The Sacred Beetle (Egyptian Scarabs)......(Murray) 10/6 
Westcott, Bishop. Thoughts for Sundays of the Year .. 

" (Religious Tract Society) /6 
Whyte, Rev. Dr. Alex. Newman: An Appreciation (Anderson) 3/6 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICS. 


Boer Version of the Transvaal War. Dutch telegrams pub- 
fished at ViryReid 22... ci.cocccosesodecsnssnaconstosnbeoseovessecesedunnss Barter! 1 
Cummings, A. N. Public-house Reform ....Swan, Sonnenschein! 2 
Grgory, J. W. Foundations of British East antes setae 
arshall) net 6/o 
Hughes, R. E. Schools at Home and Abroad...............::1es00 
Swan, Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Maclean, J. M. Recollections of Westminster and India ... 
(Sheratt and Hughes) 5/0 


March-Phillipps, L. With Rimington .............:00. cescsee Arnold 6 

Orr, Trooper A. S. Scottish Yeomanry . South Africa, 
FBGA GO SL ies scsi cccctathinetecsde sinpdsevecccese erwick, Glasgow 

Rosebery, Lord. The Foreign Policy of ............... (Humphreys 


Smith, Arthur H. China in Convulsion, Illustrated. . 2 Vols. 
Oliphant, Anderson) 21/o 


Stead, W. T. The Americanisation of the World...........-...++ 
Review or Reviews) 1/0 
Walker, H. de R. West Indies and the Empire, 1900-1 ...... 


Jnwin) net 7/6 
Wallace, Edgar. Unofficial Dispatches (South African War) 
Hutchinson) 6/o 


TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, SPORT, AND 
ADVENTURE. 


Addis, M. E. Leicester. Seottish Cathedrals and Abbeys ...... 
Elliot Steck) net 8/6 
Clement, Clara Erskine. Rome, the Eternal City. Illustrated. 
2 VOIS, ....00.002 osccccoserevcsserce-socncsensssccnccessccoeece (Gay and Bird) net 25/o 
Fremantls, The Hon. T. F. The Book of the Rifle........-...+-..00 
ae ! ans) net 12/6 
Menpes, Mortimer and Dorothy. Japan: a Record in Colour 
(Black) net 20/0 
Peel, C. V. A. Wild Sport in the Outer Hebrides seseseeeraeeees j 
. E. Robinson) nt 7/6 
Russia ; its Industries and Trade. (G Ras. Ex: vag tgor.) 
Issued by order of M. Witte ....esseeseseeserssereees Nisbet) net 4/6 
Sladen, Douglas. In Sicily. (1836-1898, 1900.) Tilustrated. 2 Vols. 
Sands) net 63/0 
Stein. M. A. Archzeological and Topographical Explora- 
tion in Chinese Turkestan ...........- ye and Spottiswoode) 
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Wake Up! 








John Bull. 


An Illustrated Supplement to the ‘‘Review of Reviews.’’ 
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Issued as an integral part of the REview oF REVIEWS of January 10, 1902. 








THE PRINCE OF WALES’S MESSAGE: 


“WAKE UP!” 


LAST month the Prince of Wales was welcomed back to the heart of the capital of the Empire by a luncheon 


given bythe Lord Mayor. 


At the close of an eloquent speech, in which he described in glowing terms the loyalty, 


prosperity and patriotism of his fellow-subjects whom he had visited in every part of the world, he delivered a 


message to the British public. He said :— 


To the distinguished representatives of the commercial interests of the Empire whom I have the pleasure of seeing to-day, I 
venture to allude to the impression which seemed generally to prevail among these brethren across the seas, that the old country 
must wake up if she intends to maintain her old position of pre-eminence in her Colonial trade against foreign competitors. 

The coincidence between the title of this Supplement and the phraseology of the message of the Prince of Wales 


must occur to every reader. 


I am delighted to have anticipated by several months the very phrase which the Prince 


found to embody most appropriately the lesson which he learned in his wanderings to and fro across the oceans and 
continents of the world-scattered dominions over which, in course of time, he may expect to reign as King. And 
what he said of the colonial market is even more true of the foreign markets everywhere. 


As for the good sense of the counsel conveyed in the Princeé’s message, there can be no two opinions. 


needs to be added is a hearty Amen. 


STIRRING IN HIS SLUMBER. 
JOHN BULL’s FIRST MOVE. 


JOHN BULL has not waked up, but he is beginning to 
yawn and rub his eyes. I have repeatedly called atten- 
tion in the last few months to the number of visits of 
inspection that have been made by the more wideawake 
British manufacturers and captains of industry to the other 
side of the Atlantic, in order to learn something of the 
secret of their American competitors. These missions 
have been undertaken by persons acting in their own 
individual capacity, who have gone solely to learn what 
they could on their own account for use at home. I am 
glad to begin the New Year by chronicling a movement 
in the same direction ofa more representative national 
character. Mr. Alfred Moseley, C.M.G., a diamond 
merchant in the City, having satisfied himself that 
the real secret of the success of our rivals is to be found 
in the training which they receive at school, brought 
forward last month the suggestion that a Commission of 
Inquiry should be sent out as speedily as possible for the 
purpose of investigating the methods of education on the 
Continent and in America, with special reference to their 
bearing on questions of commerce and industry. With 
great public spirit he has undertaken to defray the whole 
cost of such a Commission of Inquiry, the first steps 
towards the appointment of which have already been 
taken. Mr. Alfred Moseley, who has planned the scheme, 
says :— 

“The Commission will go to the Continent and the 
United States. It will study and observe, and publish 
an intelligent and exhaustive report. 

“Tt will not start until the autumn, and nothing further 
will be done in the matter until the New Year. I mean 
to move slowly, for I am determined that the constitution 
of the Commission will be such that it will be impossible 
to ignore its conclusions. I want it to be as representa- 
tive as possible, and to include educational experts, 
teachers, School Board men, commercial men, members 
of Parliament, and others who are most competent to 
speak on the subject. 





All that 


“At our first meeting Lord Reay, chairman of the 
London School Board, Sir Joshua Fitch, Sir A. L. Jones, 
K.C.M.G., Mr. Sidney Webb, Dr. W. Garnett, chairman 
and secretary of the Technical Education Board of the 
London County Council, and Mr. Graham Wallis, chair- 
man of the School Management Committee of the London 
School Board, were among those present. 

“] have been struck,” Mr. Moseley continued, “ with 
the vast strides made commercially by Germany and the 
United States in attacking markets where we originally 
were pre-eminent. Inthe United States they have learnt 
the lesson of the survival of the fittest—that 1s to say, the 
best man can earn the most money. I wish that our 
trades unions would take this lesson to heart. 

“Tn line after line our rivals have been overhauling us, 
and the outlook is one that can only be viewed with 
grave apprehension. In rutting my scheme into motion 
I am thinking more of the future than of the present, and 
I feel that if we are to hold our own we must be up and 
doing. It is what many commercial men have been 
preaching for some time past. It is the one great message 
brought by the Prince of Wales from his survey of the 
world.” é 

We congratulate Mr. Moseley upon his public spirit, 
and only regret that the despatch of the Commission 
should be so long delayed. 





JOHN BuLL AHEAD—IN Dust DESTRUCTORS !—In 
an interesting and instructive article upon the way in 
which power destructors utilise the refuse from large 
towns, which Mr. W. F. Goodrich contributes to the 
December Cassier’s Magazine, he says :— 

To-day British power destructors represent the world’s best prac- 
tice in this field of engineering. America, with its extraordinary 
enterprise, is left a long way behind, and the best destructor 
working in any American city to-day is not even equal to British 
productions of ten years ago. Precisely the same may -be said 


of Continental practice, notwithstanding the fact that a number 
of ** home-made” destructors on the Continent have been copied 
from standard British types. 
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Mr..A. C. DORMAN, of the firm.of Dorman, 0g and 
Co., ironmasters, of Middlesbrough, visited the United 
States last year for the purpose of ascertaining the Secret 
of American success. On his return on Saturday, 
December 14th, he was entertained at a banquet at 
Middlesbrough; .and after dinner he, told--his hosts.vhat 
he had learned on the-'trip: to the States. From: his 
speech, which is fully reported in the Worthern Echo of 
the 16th ult.,'I make the following extracts. It is one of 
the .most impartial and) sensible reports that have yet 
appeared in this country :-— — 
QUICK TRANSIT, 

» \One of the great things:that struck him was the energy of the 
whole place ; the real state of excitement which was: going on; 
everybody seemed to be up and doing... Everyone travelled 
about a great deal, and they believed in rapid transit. In 
travelling from New York, what struck him was the comfortable 
and luxurious accommodation of the trains. In this country 
railway charges’ were exorbitant. Commerce in’ this country 
was killed to a very great extent by. the railway companies, 
The directors were very hice’ people, and they- would ‘ell the 


public that they were going to ‘‘buck up,” but they never. 
seemed to start, 


; IMPROVED. MACHINERY, 

The usual thing for a blast furnace’ manager to do in England 
was to sit in an office and say he could not adopt American 
methods for‘ use’in this'country. ‘The managers ought to try‘to 


- do Something in'saving labour.:: He: believed ' they would wake 


up ‘and. make some ‘improvements, Machinery was a means::to 
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The American Invasion of England. 
He is Awakened by an American Alarm Clock. 


_ . WHY THE AMERICANS -ARE BEATING US. 


: The Testimony of a-North Country Ironmaster. 


an_end....A machine was. required to.manufacture with, and so 
“Tong as it was good enough to do the work, that was all that 
was required.’ In England:a machine was made so that it would 
last a great number of years, and be good enough to leave to 
successors.” ‘They liked finish; but in America they thought if 
it lasted ten years they had had their use out of it, and they 
then found something better to take its place. . 


MORE INTELLIGENT WORKMEN, 


There was perhaps nobody who had more reason to: respect 
the British working man’ than he had, and he believed the 
working man was'a really good fellow ; but in America, taking 
it all round, the. working men were more intelligent than the 
working men in this country.. In England a boy was looked 
after by his parents ; then he went to work and joined the union 
and the union looked aftér him. The American workman was 
more or less ‘fon his own hook.”’ An ‘intelligent’ mam came to 
the front, and got to the top‘of the tree. \ One of the réasons for 
this was that in America, when a man finished his work, instead 
of going to the public-house, as he was liable to.do in this:country, 
he went to some institute, where he«could smoké, spend a plea- 
sant time, and hear a, lecturé congected, with his own work. 
Why were we going to be beaten m England? When?) it. did 
come it would have to come from Bfitish working men. The 
American workman was more independent than the British, and 
did not look to. his union and to agitators so much, but towards 
himself, and consequently became brighter. 


MORE, CAPABLE MASTERS, 


He did not think America could give England any points in 
regard to the clerks, draughtsmen, and foremen, as they were 
as able, capable, and intelligent, as in America, In England 
the masters were not very brilliant. If they were, taken, as.a 
whole they were a poor lot. They would have made good 
things to shoot at as, knights, but, were not much use. They: sat 
in their armchairs, and said they never Jet their works stop, but 
when they found the works were not making a profit they did 
not know .what to do. The fact was that the employers were a 
good deal too frightened of stopping their works, and’ did’ not 
know how to maintain’ them with common sense. One of the 
best laws which could be passed in this country would be to 
knock all inefficient employers on thé head, and he was afraid if 
it was passed there would»be great slaughter. | (Laughter.) ‘They 
might ‘be quite sure that; however backwardly employers had 
been in the past, they would have to wake up in the future, -The 
only way was,to show ‘the men. that.they meant’ to manufacture 
cheaply, and everybody. would, fall .in.and. do his: best, . They 
could not expect workmen to, ‘‘ buck up” if the employers were 
asleep. ' 

MORE CHANCE. FOR YOUNG MEN. 


In America young men were able to.come to the front more 
often than-in England,,:,The advantage: was, that. they had.a 
great) deal of energy, and did not mind hammering away. at 
things. In England young people were not allowed to come to 
the front. Ifa-young man madea suggestion to his manager he was 
told his place was in the nursery, In America not only were 
the young men full Of energy, but the middle-aged men, 
and there were also men of old age in this country who had a 
good deal. In England it was thought that a man could only 
be vigorous when old, and that had been their mistake. 


THE NEED. FOR CO-OPERATION, 


What: was: wanted | was co-operation between workmen’ and 
manager. At'present a state of armed neutrality existed. . If 
the employers -were going to-put down new machinery the work- 
men thought. they were about to be robbed, and the employer 
thought the workmen were going to get all the advantage. They 
would all have to work for the same end, and when that day 




































































*eame he had no doubt England would be not only able to repel 
_ the invader, but to keep the districts to which she sent goods and 
» extend her markets. 
IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 
|: They visite¢ Philadelphia, Homestead, Cleveland, Chicago, 
©» Canada, and Boston, Anything that was behind the times: in 
> America was pulled, down at once as useless. There was a 
© yery clever mill at the Jolliet Works, Chicago, which turned 
out about 2,300 tons, while their mill at its best was 400 tons 
_ inaweek, At Boston they saw the Westman: Moor Works, 
» ‘where sometimes two pieces of stuff went \into the mill at one 
’ ‘time, though in England it took them all their time to look 
> after one. If they got more work done it did not necessarily 
>» “mean that the men did more work, but all the blocks went 
» ‘round, and in the British works the blocks stand still some- 
- times. The rolling aiills in America were, on the whole, a 
great deal superior to the rolling mills in this country. What 
- struck an. Englishman was the continual motion, From the 
© time the ingots were taken from. the pit. the metal 
was never allowed to rest. It was kept on the move, and 
* never allowed to stop. They could get on all right how- 
* ever. It cost a bit of money, but they cculd spend it, and 
there was no. reason, if they spent the money and individuals co- 
operated, that they should not do as well as in America, There 
was no reason why they in England should not have as good 
bridge-building works as they had in America.. In America at 
the present moment they manufactured their compound and con- 
structional work more cheaply than was done in England. 
Everything that came into the shops had something to be done 
to it. It was done and moved out, and something else took its 
place, and consequently they got a good deal more work done in 
their shops. In the bridge-building works in England they had 
as good as any in America. They were well laid out, and when 
‘they had a few more tools he believed they would do exceed- 
ingly well. Their own sheet works were second to none, and 
they could be satisfied with them as very good indeed. 
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1go1 closed without any definite advance having been 
made towards the solution of the relation between capital 
and labour, but signs are not wanting- that opinion is 
ripening towards the only possible final solution of the 
. problem, which is the co-operation of all concerned ‘in 
the production and distribution of wealth. One of the 
welcome signs of the growth of opinion in this direction 
took place last month in New York, where a Conference, 
attended by representatives of the largest industrial 
i organisations on both sides, was held. The Conference 
* appears to have been one result of the strike in the Steel 
: Trade last midsummer. As a consequence of that strike, 
Bishop Potter raised a discussion in the columns of the 
New York Fournal as to the best methods of avoiding 
disputes between labour and capital. To this series 
more than twenty leading authorities on the subject con- 
tributed articles, each of which, as a rule, filled nearly a 
whole broadside of the Mew York Fournal. The fact 
that such a paper could devote so much space to the 
Ry serious discussion of such a social problem may perhaps 
induce some supercilious tritics to modify their ill-formed 
censure on yellow journalism. 





After this preliminary discussion in the Press, it was 
felt that some definite.steps should be taken to bring the 
best opinion of the nation to bear upon the question. 
Hence the Capital and Labour Conference, which met in 
the middle of last month, and decided to appoint a 


Wuy THE AMERICANS ARE BEATING Us. 


. use no stronger word—by the labour leaders ani 











He shaves with an American Razor. 


| THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
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Conciliation, Arbitration, Co-operation. 


National Committee consisting of thirty. members whose 
duty it would be to act as a National Committee of Con- 
ciliation for the purpose of composing ‘labour disputes, 
and so preventing strikes. This National*Committee of 
thirty will contain ten representatives of Jabour, ten of 
capital, and ten members selected from the general public. 
One of the most notable features of the Conference in 
New York was the unexpected appearance of Senator 
Hanna, who has for years been the dé¢e noire of American 
trade unionism. He was known to be the confidant 
of the trusts, the capitalist adviser of Mr. MeKinley, 
and therefore regarded with considerable ‘suspicion—to 
diatitaiers 
of the United States. It may be imagined, therefore, 
what is the effect of a. speech in which hedeclared himself 
a devoted friend of the principle of organisation of labour. 
Mr. Oscar Strauss was chairman of the Conference: } The 
committee were appointed to take action to’ get the 
National Committee of Industrial Peace and Arbitration 
into existence without loss of time. Here the’ Americans 
aré setting us an example much on our lines and in our 
own way, which-probably at one time we shall follow. Of 
course, many excellent schemes are started at conferences 
in America and elsewhere, which, like the seed which fell 
on stony ground, spring up but presently wither away ; 
but the sense of the magnitude of the danger of collisions 
between the great organised parties of labour and capital 
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is so widespead and so deep in the United States that 
there is reason to hope that last year’s agitation may 
have permanent fruit. 

The suggestion made some months ago in these 

columns, that a conference should be held at the Mansion 
House on the part of representatives of labour and capital, 
for the purpose of promoting the extension of the prin- 
ciple of co-partnership, has not as yet had any results. 
The more carefully, however, the industrial position is 
considered, the more obvious will it.appear that the 
extension of the principle of co-partnership is the best if 
not the only road for getting rid of those collisions which 
arise from the lack of any practical means for affording 
a week-to-week financial demonstration of the solidarity of 
the interests of the two parties, The statements made by 
the 7imes, and vehemently denied by the representatives 
of trade unionism, as to the practice of slowing down 
labour instead of speeding it up in order that three 
men may be employed to do the work of two, may 
be debated for ever without any other result than 
that of increasing ill-feeling between the disputants. 
But without attempting to ascertain how far the accusa- 
tions are justified, it will be admitted by all that there is 
great room for improvement, and that this is one, although 
-by no means the only respect in which it is necessary to 
mend our ways. Labour and capital, indeed, are like two 
legs upon which the nation runs its industrial race, and 
if the nation, instead of being able to put its best leg for- 
ward in order to keep its lead in the race, finds that 
neither leg will do its best for fear the other leg gets an 
unfair share of the credit for winning the race, the only 
thing certain is that the race will be lost. It ought not 
to be difficult for half a dozen leading representatives in 
various departments of the national life to secure the 
meeting, first of a small private committee of those most 
interested in the subject, from whom the invitation could 
be sent out to representative men all over the country. 


New York Fournai.} 
A Day with John Bull.—At Breakfast. 
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“Wake Up! Jonn BULL.” 


These quest‘oas, however, lag unless someone will 
take them in hand and work them up. We hear a good 
deal about speeding up missions, and the methods of 
work ; but in nothing is speeding up more necessary 
than in the national consideration of grave social 
questions. 

At the same time that the Americans are going ahead 
in this direction, the Australians are grappling with the 
problem in their own way, on different lines. The 
example of New Zealand’s settlement of disputes by a 
system of arbitration and conciliation—of which we hear 
such different accounts—seems to have convinced the 
Australians, on the whole, of the desirability. Hence 
last month the Australian Federal Parliament favourably 
considered a Bill creating a system of compulsory arbi- 
tration very much on the lines of the New Zealand Act, 
by which it is hoped to avoid industrial disputes in the 
Australian colonies. 


—— 


DO OUR TRADE UNIONS CRIPPLE TRADE? 


THE Zimes in the month of December continued the 
publication of a series of articles contributed by a 
correspondent for the purpose of suggesting that we are 
losing ground in the markets, of the world because of the 
restrictions placed on labour ‘by our trade unions. They 
began, it will be remembered, with an article concerning 
the building trade. Then the correspondent dealt with 
engineering, and last month they published two other 
articles, the most remarkable of which was devoted to 
an account of the bottle trade. In the article about the 
bottle trade a very curious fact was mentioned—namely, 
that one firm of bottle-makers, finding that they were 
unable to compete with the foreigner owing to the restric- 
tions placed upon the use of machinery by the trade 
unions, boldly fought fire with fire, and imported a whole 
colony of foreign workmen into London, by whose aid 
they are able successfully to compete in a line of industry 
which otherwise they would have had to abandon. The 
following is a summary of the facts stated by the 
writer :—Messrs. Moore and Nettlefold have brought 
over 150 glass-blowers, mostly Germans, although there 
are some Austrians, Italians, French, Poles and Russians, 
to North Woolwich, where they are employed in an 
English glass factory on German methods. A foreign 
colony of 800 souls has sprung up round the works. 
Each blower works six shifts of eight hours each against 
the trade union system of five shifts of ten hours each. 
They are paid by the piece, and make from £2 to £3 a 
week, getting 10 to I5 per cent. above union rates, as 
against 30s, paid in Germany. 

This article upon the bottle trade is part of an article 
on the glass trade, which covers the whole field. It con- 
tains many other statements equally interesting and im- 
portant. 

It was not to be expected that the labour leaders of 
Britain would sit silent under such a damaging impeach- 
ment, the effect of which was to make them largely 
responsible for the loss both of the home and the foreign 
market. About a week before Christmas the Manage- 
ment Committee of the General Federation of Trade 
Unions issued a statement, which appeared in the 7imes 
of December 20. This statement, which may be regarded 
as the official reply of the directors of organised labour 

in the United Kingdom to the charges brought by the 
Times, was signed by 


Mr. Pere Curran (Chairman); Gasworkers’ and General 
Labourers’ Union. 
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COUNCILLOR ALLEN GEE (Vice-Chairman), Yorkshire Textile 

; Workers. ‘ 

Mr. J. MADDISsON (Trexsurer), Friendly Society of Iron- 
founders. 

Mr. ALEXAND2R WILKIE (Trustee), Associated Shipwrights. 

‘COUNCILLOR J. HoLM2s(Trustee), Hosiery Workers’ Federation. 

Mr. G. N. Barnes (Trustee), Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers. 

COUNCILLOR M. ARRANDALE, J.P., Machine Workers. 

Mr. T. AsHTON, J.P., Cotton Spinners. 

Mr. J. N. Bett, National Amalgamated Union of Labour. 

‘MR. { CRINION, Card and Blowing-Room Operatives. 

Mr. W. J. Davis, Amalgamated Brassworkers. 

Mr. T. MALLALIEU, Felt Hatters’ Union. 

Mr. J. O’Grapy, Alliance Cabinet-makers and Furniture Trades. 

Mr. BEN TiLLetT, Dockers’ Union. 

Mr. JoHN WarD, Navvies’, Builders’ Labourers’, and General 
Labourers’ Union. 

Isaac MITCHFLL, General Secretary. 

Its substance is an indignant denial of the accuracy of 
the statements made in the article, and an emphatic 
repudiation of the policy of skulking or of going easy 
which has been imputed to trade unions. They also 
protest that they do not resist the use of labour-saving 
contrivances or machinery ; that they do not conspire to 
keep down the speed and energy of the labour of their 
members ; and that they do not insist upon the same 
wage being paid to men of equal capacity and merit. 

The signatories of the manifesto declare that, while 
trade unionism seeks to promote the interests of labour 
by substituting collective for individual bargaining in the 
disposal of the labour of its members, and seeks to fix a 
certain standard and minimum conditions in regard to 
wages and hours, it does not seek to beat all down to that 
level, and puts no embargo upon those of its members 
who may be inclined to get beyond the minimum condi- 
tions by special skill, aptitude or diligence. It is true 
that unions oppose the sweating of labour by unscrupulous 
employers, and resent their members being goaded into 
abnormal exertions beyond their strength, and incon- 
sistent with health and permanent efficiency. They 
point to the agricultural labourer as an illustration of the 
result of leaving the free, unorganised agriculturist to be 
ground between the upper, millstone of landlordism and 
the nether millstone of obsolete methods of production. 
He has been reduced thereby to a condition of physical 
and mental starvation. Yet agriculture languishes, and 
no one gains as a result of the labourer’s degradation. 
The effect of organisation in such trades as engineering, 
shipbuilding, mining, etc., has led to such an ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the workman that it has stimu- 
lated invention and the introduction of machinery, with 
immense advantage to all engaged, as well as to the com- 
munity. 

The signatories deny emphatically that there are or 
should be any unwritten laws directing the adoption of 
the policy of skulking or any of the other practices imputed 
by the Zimes to the unions ; and they chailenge their 


assailants to produce in the rules of any dond fide trade, 


unions now in existence any regulation or instruction or 
recommendation which justifies the charge that is now 
laid to their door. 

The boiler-makers and the iron and_ steel workers 
denounce the accusations brought by the 77mes, and 
affirm that the American shipbuilders, with all the 
advantages of unlimited competition and the use of labour- 
saving appliances, are admittedly unable to cope with the 
shipbuilders of the United Kingdom, who, notwithstanding 
the much-abused trade union regulations, are nevertheless 
able to hold their own in the markets of the world. 
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Subject for an Historical Picture. 


The celebrated explorer, Uncle Sam, discovering the British Isles 
for business purposes. 


A Handbook on Commercial Education. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have published a very usefuk 
little book by Mr. Frederick Hooper, secretary of the 
Bradford Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. James Graham, 
inspector for commercial subjects and modern languages 
of the West Riding Council. It is entitled “ Commercial 
Education at Home and Abroad.” It is a comprehensive 
handbook which aims at providing materials for a scheme 
of commercial education for the United Kingdom. It is 
dedicated to the Bradford and London Chambers of 
Commerce, and embodies in very handy form a mass 
of information not otherwise procurable as to what has 
been done by our foreign competitors in the way of 
improving the commercial education of their people. 
The’ survey of commercial education abroad occupies 
the third part of the book, and to it eighty pages are 
devoted. The first part gives a general outline of the 
whole question ; the second discusses social questions re- 
lating to a British scheme of commercial education ; the 
fourth describes what has been done in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire in order to improve the commercial education 
of that county, and the last part contains hints and sug-- 
gestions on the organisation of commercial education 
work of various kinds. There are two appendices ‘and 
many illustrations. “ England,” say the authors; “ ought 
to yrovide a technological and scientific training 
second to that of no other country, and itis evident 
that, unless this country is to be all left behind, some 
effective step must be taken without loss of time. Not 
only in Germany, France, Italy and Austria, but in many 
smaller countries large grants are now being made in aid 
of complete and systematic courses of commercial instruc- 
tion, and: several of the Continental governments, in 
addition, offer for competition travelling scholarships of 
the value of £120 to £200 a year, tenable in any country, 
The book may be commended to all those who are 
interested in the waking-up of John Bull. 





HOW TO WAKE UP JOHN BULL, 





THE “DAILY NEWS” APPEAL TO ITS CORRESPONDENTS. | 


I AM_glad to see that I am no longer to be left alone in 
the effort'to wake up John. Bull. The Dazly News-has 
taken a hand in the waking-up operation, and on Decem- 
ber 27th published the opinions of three influential corre- 
spondents on the subject. 1 append:summaries oftheir 
advice :— .. . ; cae 

MR.” HARMSWORTH : COMPULSORY ‘TRAVEL. 


Mr. Alfred Harmsworth says :— ! 

One way of waking up England would be to insist upon 
members of the Cabinet occasionally leaving their own country to 
see for themselves what is being done by our commercial enemies, 
Those .who, like Lord Rosebery, Mr.. Andrew. Carnegie, Sir 
Thomas Lipton, and Sir Christopher Furness, have n the 
trouble of investigating matters, appear to be well aware'that this 
country is being hopelessly defeated in almost every branch of 
industry, ‘The optimists. are confined-to people like my friend 
Mr. Balfour, whose travels beyond the four-mile.radius are not 
extensive. One week’ in the’ United States would not fail to 
bring home the most,unpleasant fact that at the present moment 
the individual American is a great deal more. ‘efficient and 
industrious than the individual Briton. 


SIR THOMAS SUTHERLAND : TAKE MORE PAINS AND 
FREE LABOUR. 


Sir Thomas. Sutherland, chairman of the -Peninsular 
and Oriental Steamship Company, writes :— 


Although my own opinion is that too much has been made of 
this foreign competition, and especially that its successful 
character has been too readily assumed, I think two facts have 
to be noted in the meantime : first, that the Germans possess the 
faculty of taking pains in the smallest matters of business, while 
the Englishman rather disdains the trouble of doing.so ; secondly, 
that, the American working-man is a more independent unit in a 
productive sense than his congener in this country. 

$6 far as Capital, Enterprise, and. Commercial _Soundness 
are concerned (I put these elements in capital letters), we are 

uite ‘ woke up’ in this country ; but TI believe we have some- 
thing to learn in the art of taking pains, and that the working- 
man must some day take to heart’ the lésson that restriction of 
output is an unsound policy.” 


MR, KENRIC MURRAY :. DE OMNIBUS. REBUS, ETC. 


Mr. Kenric B. Murray, ‘Secretary .of the London: Cham- 
ber of Commerce, says :— 

There is, in my opinion, no royal’ method of waking up 
England. International commercial rivalry is bound to increase 
as years go by. ’ But I will not believe that the British nation, 
which has annihilated distance and united the outlying corners 
of the earth by steam carriage, which has brought buyer and 
seller together on the market-places of the universe, without 
regard to time or distance, by means of the speaking wire, will 


-not maintain the first place amongst traders which jit, has so 


laboriously won for itself. I have therefore great pleasure in 
responding to the editor’s requsst to indicate briefly :. ‘‘ How to 
wake up England.” 


EDUCATE ! EDUCATE! EDUCATE! 
To be efficacious this must commence on the civil side, 


because progress can be based only on education—particularly 


on an improved: elementary foundation. « Without an efficient 
eleméntary foundation’ the subsequent superstructure of com- 
mercial, technical, or ‘scientific specialisation cannot be. built, 
We are three or four. generations. behind. Germany, and nearly 
two behind the U.S;A., not, only in elementary, but also, in 
other branches of education. . Our Government and our Parlia- 
ments know that we are wasting large'sums of money annually 
on incomplete tuition ; they know that other nations are ahead 
of us in this indispensable respect—and yet we have neither an 
educational code from primary to tertiary, nor have wea Minister 
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or a real Department of Education. Our basis is wanting. 
That is.a fatal and a criminal oversight. When will ‘the public 
voice demand that this costly oversight be remedied?» This 
should be the first and immediate task of England awake. 


FREE. LABOUR. 


The second should be to, courageously, and at once, tackle 
the Labour: question, on’ a non-party. and non-trade-union basis. 
This comprises amongst others the following sub-divisions; A 
wise regulation of the existing deliberate and systematic limita- 
tion of output in various trades ;. settlement of strikes, either 
without or with compulsory. conciliation, as in Federal Australia 
and New Zealand ; greater elasticity as to hours of labour ; pro- 
vision for the settlement of disputes of trades unions amongst 
themselves, pending which all production is suspended ; stipula- 
tions as to the employment-of labour-saving machinery; _re- 
establishment of apprenticeship, which at the present moment is 
one, of the major differences between. British and German in- 
dustrialism ; the general adoption of a sliding scale for wages ; 
liberty of the subject in regard to piecework ; registration of 
trades unions and liability of their funds in legal proceedings ; 
State guarantee of union funds, and: possibly State assistance in 
regard to insurance and pensions, 


CHEAPEN INLAND KREIGHT, 


Third "in importance, and no less urgent than the previous 
two, is, in my opinion, the question of cheapening the cost of 
transport by land and water. The country which invented. and 
applied steam as a means of transport now disposes of probably 
the dearest system of land carriage in the world. , It costs. less 
to-day to bring sugar from Hungary—thousands of miles across 
Europe to London—than to carry the same sugar over our own 
rails from London to Manchester. 


FEDERATE THE EMPIRE, 


Fourthly’in order of importance I would wish to see a prac- 
tical expression found for what is popularly known as Imperial 
Federation. | Under a scheme of Imperial Federation provision 
would’ doubtless be made for progress in the interests ’of the 
federal units of ‘State ‘colonisation under the flag, a’ gradual 
reduction of import tariffs, improved postal and telegraphic 
arrangements, and, in due course, an approach towards a British 
code-of commercial law. 

REFORM PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, 

Next, and fifthly in order, a domestic matter of great import- 
ance, ‘from its influence on the cost of enterprise and’ public 
works in this country, is the much-needed reform of Parliamen- 
tary procedure. Apart from the point which has now been 


reached in the British Legislature, that hardly any other but. 


Government measures can now become law, the delays and 
uncertainties of private Bills have become a public scandal. The 
item of cost, too, has almost reached prohibition point, and the 
few measures which are fortunate in passing find themselves 
mulcted for ever in charges. which go far towards neutralising 
the earning power of new enterprises. 


LOOK AFTER MIGRATION, 


As a concluding and final task I would ask for the considera- 
tion and solution of important problems bearing‘on the population 
of the country. At present we are completely adrift, and without 
policy or system in regard to the migration: of the ‘country 
inhabitants into towns, that of emigration itself, or the dangers 
which may arise from the apparent ‘diminution in the reproduc- 
tive powers of the nation. 

Surely there is sufficient material in these six great questions 
to cause Britons to, awake themselves and put forth all their 
intelligence and might for their satisfactory solution, Perhaps 
if some small sacrifice of sports, betting, or other distractions 
and amusements were made by each householder in favour of 
the consideration of problems of this importance, neither indi- 
vidual nor nation would be the poorer. ; 
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DIRECTORIES AND BOOKS 


' Tue following brief description of the most necessary 
Reference Books for the New Year will be found handy 
for those who wish to have within reach the latest infor- 
mation concerning the world and all the things therein. 
I have purposely confined the notice to the briefest 
possible compass. Most of the books are too well known 
to need aay, description, but I give the name of the 
publisher and the price, so that no difficulty may be 
found in fulfilling the order. In all ‘cases I quote the 
price in cloth. Many of the books can be had ‘in leather 
at from Is. to Is. 64, extra. 


I.—DIRECTORIES. 


The Post Office Directory, London. (3,355 pp. 32s. _ Published 


* by, Kelly’s Directories, Limited, 182 and 184, High Holborn, W. c. 


pure n London Directory. (36s.) 
oyal National Directory of Seotland. (50s.) 
Royal National Directory of Ireland. (40s. 
North and Mid Wales. (25s.) 
The Royal Blue-Book Court Guide. (cr. 8vo. 7in. by sin. 1,444 Pp. 
5s. Containing the addresses of professional people and people in society. 
Merchants, Manufacturers and Shippers. 30s.) : 
Grocery and Oil and Colour and Provision Trades. (36s.) 
Engineers, Iron and Metal Trades and Colliery Proprietors. 


s.) 
‘Watch and Clock, Jewellery and Fancy Trades. (20s.) 
Manufacturers of Textile Fabrics. (36s. 
Building Trades. _(30;.) 
Wine and Spirit Trades, Brewers and Maltsters. (25s.) 
Leather Trades. (25s.) 
Cabinet, Furniture and Upholstery Trades, 20s.) 
Stationers, fore Booksellers, Publishers, and Paper 
akers. (25s 
Chemists and Druggists and Chemical Manufacturers. (22s. 
All the above are published by Kelly, Limited. 
Gasworks Directory and Statistics. (cr. 8vo. 6s, net. Hazell.) 
Waterworks Directory and Statistics. (cr. 8vo. 6s. net. Hazell. 
These two bound‘ in one, ros. ; f 
Electric Lighting and Electric Traction. [Edited by C. S. 
Vesey Brown, (cr. 8vo. 6s net. Hazell.) 
These three all give the names of chairmen, engineers and managers. 
Stock and Sharebrokers’ Directory. (4s. 6d. E. Wilson. 
Directory of Directors, 1902. (cr. 8vo. Skinner’s. E. Wilson. rss.) 
Medical Directory. (14s. Churchill. j 
pene Clergy Directory. (Crockford.) (20s. 4s. 6d. net. J, and S. 
illips. t 
The Church Directory and Almanack. (2s. Nisb:t. 
Burdett’s Official Nursing Directory. (3s. Fifth Edition. 
The Scientific Press, Limited.) . A directory. of training schools and nursing 
institutions, and a directory of nutse$ compiled on the same principles as the 
** Clergy List.” 
Americans in London, 1902... (American Directory Publishing 
Co.) Residential Directory and Shopping Guid. ae 
‘Perry’s Hotel‘and Boarding House Guide. Great Britain, Con- 
tinent, Americi, and Australia. (W. Perry and Son, Wormwood Buildings, 
Helmet Street, E.C.} 
The Englishwoman’ s Year Book and Directory. 
at) A. and C. Black.) ‘* The woman’s Whitaker.” 


II.—OFFICIAL LISTS. 


The Local Government Book: County Councils. (8vo. 
Harrison.) 

The Foreign Office List. (8vo. 6s. Harrison. 

The Colonial Office List. (8vo. 103. 6d. Harrison.) 

The India Office List. (8vo. 10s. 6d. Harrison. 

Hart’s Army List. (10s. 6d. Murray, 
_ The Navy List. 

The Clergy List. (8vo. 12s. 6d. Kelly and Co.) 

The Law List. (ros. 6d. Stevens.) ° 


III.—COURT AND PERSONAL. 


The Almanach de Gotha, (120. 9s.6d. Sampson Low and Co, 
The A/manach de Gotha contains official information conce-ning all the 
Courts and Cabinets of the world. It is a miracle of completeness, neatness} 
and compactness. 

Dod’s Peerage. 
Marston, and Co., 
hold word. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage and. Knightage. 
31s. 6d. Dean and Son, 1604, Fleet Street, 

Debrett’s Peerage and Titles of Couvteay, (16s. 6d.) 
( ary S Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage, 
16s. 

Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage. (Imp. 8vo. 42s. 
Harrison and Sons, 59, Pall Mall, S.W.) 


(30 


(350 pp. 2s. 6d. 


tos. 6d. 


(1,092 pp, Cloth, gilt. tos. 6d. 


Sampson Low, 
Fetter Lane, E.C 


*Dod” has long been a house- 


(roy. 8vo. 
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OF REFERENCE FOR 1902. 


Debrett’s ‘‘ House of Commons ”’ and the Judicial Bench. (8vo. 
7s. 6d. — and Co.) 
Wal s County Families: Directory of 12, HOO distin- 


gunnoa "familion (Royal 8vo. 30s. Chatto Sd Windu: 

Whittaker’s ‘‘ Windsor Peerage.” 

Dod’s ** Partamontey | roe.” 
Imperial. 4s. 6d Whittak+r and C 

Phillips’s ** Handy Atlas,” A Guide to County Constituencies. 

England and Wales, 5s.; Scotland, 3s. 6d.; Ireland, 3s. George 
Phillips and Sons.) These are useful ‘atlases, each with a good consulting 
index showin every railway station in the country. 

Who's W. 0. (5s. net. A. andC. Black,’ An annual biographical dic 
tionary containing over 1,400 pages ; the handi= 2st, cheapest, aot tots uszful 
book of the kind published. Who's. Who” tells everything about every- 
body who is anybody, with their addresses. The information is brought ur 
to dite every year, and addresses corrected and additions made up to date. 

Who's o in America. (A. N. Marquis and Co., Chicago.) 

‘*What’s What.” (6s. Swan, Sonnenschein.) A new venture pub 
lished for the first time this year, edited by Mr. Harry Quilter. It contains 
a mass of miscellaneous information otherwise almost inaccessible. 

Men and Women of the Time: a Biographical Dictionary of 
Contemporaries, (The Scientific Press.) 


Seventieth Edition. 32mo. 


IV.—ALMANACKS. 


Whitaker’s Almanack. (In paper 1s. Whitaker.) 
known and most popular of its kind. 

Hazell’s Annual. (732 pp. 3s. 6d. Seventeenth year. Revised upto 
December sth, 1301. Hazell, Watson, and Vinzy.) Hazell needs no description, 
its name is sufficient pzaise. It is an indispensable and handy book of 
reference containing a mass of information, carefully edited and admirably 


arr Ser 
**World’s” Almanack for 1902. (World office, New York.) 


This is the best 


The - Dally News ” Almanack and Political Register. (Chicago 
Daily News office. 
The Financial Reform Almanack. (1s. Simpkin.) A compact 


compendium of facts and figures indispensable to all those interested in 
either perce, retrenchment or reform. 

The Musician’s Calendar. Compiled by H. J. Waterlow. (1s. 6d. 
net. Breitkopf and Hartel. 


V.—YEAR BOOKS. 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 39th Edition. (ros. 6d. Macmillan and 
Co.) A political and statistical comspendium, even more indispensable to 
journalists than to politicians. 

Burdett’s Official Epteltiqaneer for 1902, rst year. (2,500 pp. 
428. Spottiswoode and Co, précis of all information concerning all 

securities dealt with on the Stock Exchange, edited by Sir H. C. Burdett, 
under sanction of committee of Stock Exchange. 

aun Exchange Year Book for 19 2. (Skinn=2r’s. 


the **Daily Mail” Year Book. (1s: Dai/y Mail Office, London, 

E.C.) A monument of patient industry, full of an immensity of up-to-date 
information on all manner of subjects. 

The Municipal Year Book for 1902, Edited by Robert Donald. 
2s. 6d. Edward-Lloyd, Limited.) A compact directory and guide-book to 
all the Municipalitizs and Urban District Councils in. the three kingdoms. 
Informiation as to the Municipal control of monopolies of service is very full 
ani complete. 

The London Manual for 1902, (rs. 6d. Edward Lloyd, Limited. 
Sixth year of publication. Edited by Robert’ Donald, of the Municipal 
Fournal. An invaluable handbook, giving full particulars concerning all the 
governing authorities in the Metropolis. 

The Annual Charities Register and Digest for 1902. (4s. 
Longmans, Green and Co.) A classified register of charities wt a digest of 
information concerning all means (legal and voluatary) employ:d for the 
prevention and relief of ketene and the improvement of the coadijon of the 
poor. With an admirable index of 70 pages. ‘ 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Caarit es. The Year Book” 6f Philan- 
thropy and Hospital Annual. (cr. 8vo. 5s. A.and C, Black.) 

Fry’s Royal Guide to London Charities, 1902. Edited by John 
Lane: (1s. 6d. Chatto and Windus. 

The Year's Art. -(438 pp. 3s. 6d. Virtue and Co.) Twenty-third 
issue, ' A’ concise epitom: of all matters relating to the arts of painting, 
sculpture, engraving and architecture. - Illustra” 7 5 


E. Wilson. 


Art Sales of the ag 1901, Record of Prices-at Auctions in 1901. 
(534 pp.) Edited SPR, . Slater. 
Dictionary of hotography. By E. P. Wall. Seventh edition. 


(632 pp. cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. met. Hazell 
Photographie International Annual, 1902. (2s. Vif: 
Farmer and Stock-Breeder Year Book. 1901. (roy. 8vo. 1s. 
Garden Annual, 1902. (cr. 8yo. 1s. Ca -aeaing. 
Trades Unions: Board of Trade Official Return of Trade 
pe and Labour Associations for 1900, (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 


The Labour Annual, or Reformer’s Year Book. (1s.) Edited 
by Mr. Edwardes, Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. 
The Naval Annual, 1902, Sixteenth year. (12s. 6d. Griffin and 


Co., Portsmouth.) 














The 5 cena Handbook. (6s. net. Vacher and Sons.) Edited 
by H. Whates, A digest of State papers, diplomatic correspondenc:, 
reports of aoe Commissions, Select "Committees, Treaties, etc., for the 
Session of r 

Public rool Annual, 1901. (cr. 8vo. 1s. A.and C. Black.) A 
R:cord of the Year's Work and Play at our Public Schools. : 
Knowled ze Diary and Scientific Handboox, 1902. 38. 


Fle 2.) ; 
he @ Offical Year Book of the Church of England, 1902. (3s. 
e 5. 
The Free Church Handbook. (2s. 6d. Memorial Hall.) Contains 
res porceans concerning the Evangelical Free Churches of the United 


Ki 

The ‘Catholic Directory for 1902, (1. 64. n:t. 
Oates’s 65th year of publication. 

The Jewish Year Book. (3s. Greenberg, 80, Chancory Lane.! An 
annual record of matte-s Jewish. . 

Essex Hall Year ook to the Unitarian Churches. (Green, 
5, Essex Street. 1s. net.) 

i~ Saivation tion Army Y Year Book. 

u3tralia. (ros. 6d. Kegan Paul, Trench.) 

Sell’s Bietlonary of tha World’s Pr3ss. N:wspap2r Section. 
Vol. Sell and Co.) J : 
Mitchells Newspaper Press Directory. Fif:h year. (2s. C. 
Mi‘chell and Co.) 

Browne’s Advertiser’s Guide. 


VI.—INDICéS, ETC. 


Annual Register. ‘(8vo. -18s.° Longmans.) 
101. 


Burns ard 


Chronicle of events of 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


English Catalogue of Books for 1901, s. net. Sampson Low 
and Co.) List of books published in United King om and more important 
books published in United States. 

British Library Year Book. Edited by Thomas Greenwood. 

38. net. Scott, Greenwood and Co.) Record of*Librar of Progress and Work. 

The Parliamentary Debates for 1901. (16s. 14d. Wyman and Sons.) 
W.th titles, a: 2ndices, &c. A general index for the whole session of rgor. 
Compiled by iss Nancy Bailey, An admirable piece of indexing work 
without which it is ijle to look for anything in ‘* Hansard.” This single 
volume contains an exhaustive ind:x of the eleven volumes for the Session 


oft 
Library Association Year Book. irs. eitins Marshall.) 

Tae Annual! Ind>x to Periodicals. (15s. net. Remew of Reviews 
Offic2.) A classified subject-index to the contents of the Periodicals 
published during the year 190 Vol. for rgor in preparation. 

Bailey’s Annual Index to the “‘Times.” (15s. Eyre and Spottis 
wod:.) Vol. ILI. for 1901 in preparation. 


Willech’s Tithe Commutation Tables. By H. B:nce Jones. 


(Ry. 8/0, 1s. Longmans.) 
PARIS. 


Directory containing 65,002 names and 
Hachette.) 


Paris-Hachette, 1902. 
addresses, 109 illustrations. (rofr, boards, 13fr. cloth. 

Paris-Parisien, 1902, S-:venth year. Containing all. information 
about Paris and i's notable institutions, etc. (Librairie Ollendorff.) 

Almanach Hachette, 1902. A handy cyclopedia up-to-date. 
(768 pp. 1,290 illustrations. . 44 maps and plans. 3fr. soc. boards, 4fr. soc. 
cloth, Hachette.) 

Almanzen di Drapeau for 1902. Third year. Handbook for 
Anoy aad Navy. (300 pp. 40 maps, ifr. soc. boards, 3fr. cloth. 
achettz.) 








A WORKING MAN ON CO-PARTNERSHIP. AND CO-OPERATION. 


To THE EbITOoR OF THE “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 

Dear Sir,—In your article on how to keep up our 
position in trade you say you welcome any suggestion 
that can be made. 

Can we maintain our trade supremacy ? 





N.Y. Fournal.} 
A Day with John. Bull. 


You do not believe it possible. I do. 

In the first place, you think the worker wants speeding 
up. I don’t.’ Better a great deal be the last in the race 
than have the Pittsburg conditions here. Herbert Spencer 
says a month’s experience there would justify any man in 
committing suicide. 

After a wide experience in various towns as a working 
man among. working men, and all the time studying the 
social problem in the “Co-operative and Trade Union 
movement, I believe the British workman is in no way 
deficient in intelligence, industry and character, taken 
altogether. 

I have come to the conclusion that it is the organisa- 
tion of our trade, the intelligence department, the officers, 
the captains of industry—these are all deficient ; and in 
your articles, if you can call the attention of the country 
to these, you will be doing a great public service. 

The three things to be secured by State Socialism are 
the complete organisation of trade, involving the aboli- 
tion (in this country at least) of competitive overlapping, 
and the securing of work being done which is necessary 
in the interests of trade as a whole, but which does not 
pay private firms to do it. 

The second thing to be secured is the elimination of 
the private capitalist, as is now being done, as you know, 
in all state and municipal enterprises and co-operative 
institutions, by means of a sinking fund or depreciation, 
and even during the process of extermination so long as 
the market rate, possibly from 3 to 4 per cent. interest, 
is being paid, the capitalist in that capacity has no con- 
trol whatever, only as a member with one vote, to which 
every one else has the same right of admission. 

The third is the securing of the hearty co-operation and 
goodwill of all.—I am, yours truly, 

15, May Crescent, Lincoln. JOHN Martin. 

[I welcome this frank expression of opinion, but is not 
the writer mistaken in thinking that Lord Grey and his 
friends support Co-partnership against Co-operation? I 
have always understood that Lord Grey was an enthusiast 
for Co-operation, and only regarded Co-partnership as a 
bridge acioss which we might carry to.a more perfect 
co-operative social system.—ED. R. OF R.] 
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THE. KEY TO INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS. 
SHORT HoOuRS AND HIGH WAGES. 


Mr. C. J. WENTWORTH COOKSON, C.E., contributes to 
the Empire Review for January an article entitled “ The 
Crisis in British Industry: A Suggestion and a 
Warning.” Mr. Cookson has been for twenty years 
engaged in the building of railways and waterworks in 
Australia and New Zealand, and in this article he lays 
before the British public the ripe fruits of his long experi- 
ence. He writes well, and has come to certain definite 
conclusions, which I am very glad to reproduce here. 

His first point is that a good man at a good wage 
working eight hours a day is the cheapest article in the 
labour market. No man whose living is earned by hard 
physical labour can be worked profitably up to his full 
capacity for more than eight hours a day. It is a 
mistake to think that it is cheaper to pay a man §s. for 
ten hours’ labour than to pay him the same amount for 
eight hours’ work. But everything depends upon working 
full stretch for eight hours. At the Antipodes the 
working day is eight hours, and the wages average Is. 
an hour ; in England wages run 6d. an hour for a day of 
ten hours, but Mr. Cookson asserts that the higher wage 
for the shorter day produces a cheaper result. He main- 
tains that the doctrine of the eight-hour day of the 
Australian employer is not the least a question of philan- 
thropy. He says that when a man puts in eight hours’ work 
he has to work hard. Mr. Cookson’s article, which is 
one of the most interesting that I have read for some 
time on this subject, maintains that .the longer hours, 
while they are-ruinous to the home, are detrimental to 
the workmen, but they are chiefly disadvantageous to 
the employer of the men. 

When pressed for time he tried on one occasion the 
experiment of paying the men for ten hours a day, and 
paying them at the same time 25 per cent. additional 
wages. At the end of the contract he made a careful 
calculation, and found that although he had had 25 per 
cent. more of the men’s time, and had paid them 25 per 
cent. more wages, he had only got 15 per cent. more 


work. On the other hand, he once tried the experiment . 


of raising the wage from 8s, to gs. a day, to see if, with- 


out asking the men, ‘he could get them to load into ’ 


railway waggons two extra cubic yards of ballast a day. 
The result was that he paid £6 day extra in labour, and 
made an extra profit of £24 a day for himself. 


In another case a railway contractor, thinking to make ° 


a saving of about six per cent., reduced wages from 8s. 
to 7s. 6d. a day. When the work came to be measured 
up it was found that, while the workmen had lost six 
per cent. of their wages, instead of the contracter profiting 
to that extent, he was fifteen per cent. to the bad. 

_ Mr. Cookson lays great stress, and wisely, upon the 
importance of sentiment or good feeling between employers 
and workmen. He says :— ’ 


What do they suppose induced these men, in a broiling sun . 
with a shade temperature of 110 degrees, to put on this extra - 
pressure, and to keep it up for months? . Nothing more than - 


the mutual understanding created in their minds, that by a sense 


of appreciation of fair dealing, and an unanimous willingness to 


give a maximum return for a maximum consideration. . Surely 
relations such as these’ between employer and employed are 
worth a trial to bring about? , . 


_ But Mr. Cookson goes further. He maintains that. 
inefficiency of labour due to intemperance is largely due - 
to long hours of labour. An English workman has to get : 


up between four and five to creep away breakfastless to 
start work at six. He works on till six in the evening, 
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and he seldom or never sees the sun shine upon his own 
home. In Australasia the labourer is a free man till 
8 o'clock in the morning. He works from 8 till 12, and 
from 1 till 5, so that during the summer montlis he has 
practically half the day to himself every day in the week. 
Give the working man some possible chance of healthful 
relaxation during the day, and let him see the sun shine en 
his home, and you will at once raise him morally and 
physically. You will increase his cheerfulness and 
general willingness to work, and you will dry up a great 
deal of the craving for drink. 

“ The profitableness of labour,” says Mr. Cookson, “ is 
the prime factor in successful competition.” The British 
workman does not work hard enough. If he had to com- 
pete with the Australasian workman, he would have to 
brush himself up a great deal. When an English navvy is 
paid by results, he works as well as his colonial brother, 
but when he is not, he does not. 

Mr. Cookson thinks a proper understanding could be 
brought about at once, whereby the hours of workmen 
could be shortened to the profit of themselves and of their 
employers, if there was a system by which employers 
allowed their ewloyés to participate in the profits of their 
industry. This he advocates not at all on philanthropic 
grounds. He says in nearly all cases where participation 
in profits is thevrule, the object is to get more work done 
at a slightly increased cost, the whole question being 
regarded from a purely commercial aspect. 

Mr. Cookson went down to Portsmouth lately, and 
watched the men in the dockyards. He came to the 
conclusion that out of fifty men employed twenty were 
always idle. About 4o per cent. of the emp/oyés were 
always dawdling about, only perhaps for a minute or two 
at a time, but these wasted minutes count up to hours. 
Referring to the controversy in the 7imes concerning 
bricklayers, Mr. Cookson maintains that whereas an 
English workman only lays 300 bricks a day, in Austral- 
asia, where a. bricklayer’s: wages are from gs. to 10s. a 
day of eight hours, he is expected to lay an average of 
1,000 bricks :— 

Not long ago an American secured a contract for the construc- 
tion of some dock works in England, which included the laying 
of’ many millions of bricks. He employed British workmen, 
but being unable to do the work profitably, he was reluctantly 
obliged to import his labour from the States, and although he 
paid the American workmen a higher rate of wages than was 
expected by the British workmen, his profits were materially 
increased. Here in Great Britain we must come up to the 
standard of energy displayed by the workmen of the outside 
world, or reconcile ourselves to losing a large proportion of cur 
trade. There is no alternative. 

Mr. Cookson’s article, which is very well worth careful 
consideration both by workmen and employers, concludes 
with a warning word as to the impossibility of our holding 
our own in competition not only with the Germans and 
Americans, but even with our colonies, if the British 
workman persists in refusing to do his best. Mr. Cookson 
is evidently firmly convinced that the British, workman 
dawdles, and unless dawdling is done away with, we are 
done for. Mr. Cookson, it: is interesting to note, has 
worked not only as a contractor, but for six months he 
made the experiinent of living and working as an ordinary 
labourer. He says :— 

It was after reading . Walter Besant’s delightful.books that, 
some fifteen years ago, I determined to put his ideas to a practi- 
cal test, and I did so by working alongside colonial labourers for 
six months. I have never. regretted that most interesting and 
instructive experience. It helped me to understand woiking- 
men, and determine whether a man deserved to be appreciated 
or otherwise. 
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Literatur: and The ivil War. H. A: Beers. 
Maetérlinék and Music,’ E, Newman. 
Lord Mashed john Buchan." 


The Resou AS get aie W. G. Brown. 
a Plea uo rte More, 
: iy: sedate —Wm. HeIneMann. 15, Jan. 
The uae ation. -A.'C. Harmswo:th. 


Golf in 1902.: ur Hi: S. “ Everard. 

Th: Shor-Gun. A. De Visme Shaw. 

Tol ing in Mglaiid. Illus.’ * Mary C. Fair: 

The Ezague ‘System.of Association Football... A. R. Haig-Brown. 
A Day after Pig in Corsica, Illus. W. K. Robertson, 

Forays and the War. Capt. T. T. Pitman. : 


“Bankers’ Magazine.—WareRtow. ts. 6d. Jan. 
Fravids' ‘on’ Bankers. 
Banking’in Great Britain and Ireland in 1301. ’ 

The, Home Railway Shareholder. C, H. Grinling. 
: Blackwood’s. tthe Bs eal as. 6d. Jan. 
On the Heels of De Wet ; the Birth of the Bsigade. 
Fact and Fiction in Ireland. 
With the Boers round Mafeking. 





Among the Fife ‘Miners. Kellogg Durland. 
The Anglo-Saxon Socizty Woman. 

Lady Sarah. G. S. Street. 

Guerilla Warfare ; an Historical Parallel. 
Musings Without Method. 

British Settlements in the New Colonies. 


Bookman.—Dopp, Maap anv Co, New York. 


In the Days of My Youth. Emile Zola. 


Christmas Carols. Illus. Anniz Russell Marble. 


Boston in Fiction. Illus, Contd. Frances Weston Carruth. 
Canadian Magazine.—Ovyrario PustrsuinG Co., Toronto. 


. ; 25 cts. Dec. 
Failure of the Pan-American. Illus. Editor, 
A Visit to Westminster. A. R. Carman. 


_ Aftermath of the Royal Visit. N, Patterson, 


Cassell’s Magazine.—Casseri. 6d. 
Christmas Fun a Mil: above Sea-Level in S vi:zerland. 


The Hétel des Invalides and Its 4 ans. Illus, } J. Boyer. 


The Pipes of All Peoples. Illus. R. Machray, / 
Christmas at the ’Varsities. Illus. 

London from th: River. Illus. F. M. Holmes. 
W. L. Wylliz. Illus, A, Fish. 


Cassier’s Magazine. —33, Beprorp Street, STRAND. 
Town Refuse Di-posal in Great Britain. Illus. W. F. Goodrick. 


Petroleum in California. Illus. W. L. Watts. 
Forced Draught.. William H. Booth. 
The Nile Dim at Assouan. Ilus. A. J. Live-sedgs. 


Wages and Labour in the Am>rican Ste2] Trades, William Garrett. 


Unfinished Inventions. C. W. Scribner. 
By-Product Coke Ovens. Illus. F.H. Crockard. 
Scotch Pig-Iron and By-Products. H. Bumby. 
Better Hours for Wo-kmen. H. Allen. 
Catholic World.—22, Paternoster Row. 
Reforms in Church Music. W., F. P. Stockley. 
The Riddle of Existence. W. Sweetman. 
The Genius of Rembrandt. Illus. 


Preaching during the Renaissance. » Rev. Lucian Johnston. 


Father Tyrrell as an Apologist. Rev. J. McSorlzy. 
Two Sanctuaries in Styria. Illus. Dom M. Barrett. 


Chambers > Journal.—47, Paternoster Row. 


The Mono-Rail. .b.. G. Craven. 

The Land of Evang:line. Rev. R. Wilson. 
New Guinea; the World’s Darkest Island. J. —- 
Tine North-West Frontizr of India. R. T. Halliday. 
The Great Canals of the World. G. A. Angus. 


Chautaujuan.—CuHauTavgua Press, CLEVELAND, On1o. 


Reciprocity.. Illus. George B. Waldron. 
Venice Laces. Illus. Ada Sterling. 


Formative Incidents in American Pivlomaicy. Illus. Contd. E. E. Sparks, 


Florence. Illus. James A. Harriso 


The Inner Life of Leonardo da Vinci. “Yilus, Adelia A. Field Johnston. 
Chureh Missionary Vien ve 5 * Mean RCH Missionary SocIETY. 


The Growth of Missions in Westen ag Rev. T. Davis. 


Churehman.—Srock. 6d. Jan. 
China. Bishop Moule. 
The Western Text of St. Luke. Rev. W. H. Dundas. 
Commonwealth.—3, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS. 
The Educational Crisis ; Symposium. 
The Industrial Programme. Miss C. Smith. 


H. Rider Haggard on the Rural Exodus; Interview. H. A. Wilkinson. 


Contemporary Review.—Horace MarsHa.t. 
Lord Rosebery and the Copperheads. _E. T: Cook. 
Anglophobia in Germany. Patria Quis Exuls 
The Sotial Abyss. C.F, G, Masterman. 


The. International Organisation of the Nation in Time of War. 


aude. 
Literary Criticism in France. Edward Wright. 
Back to the Land.. C. W. Sorensen. 
The Situation in Spain. John Foreman. 
Where to gst Men. Miles. . 
The Native Problem in S. Africa, Sal J. T. Darragh. 
Ruskin and Democracy. J. A. Hob: 
Do Trade Unions limit Output ? ya peat Edwards. 
Our Unhappy Divisions in the Church; Symposium. 


e following Table includes only 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smirn. Ecver. 1s. Jan. 
Es acompge in the United States. Contd. Illus. Gen. James Grant Wilso2. 
Ri; the 5 re ogg Place-Hunter. Aléx, Innes Shand, 
AY eedome’ 's Log-book. Contd. 
Ay Duchess of Marlborough. G. & Street. 
Shenstone ; a Forgotten Poet. Rev. W. H. Hutton. 


Crampton’s Magazine.—Trenerne anv Co. 6d. Jan. 
The Cat ; To-day and To-morrow. Louis Wain. 
From Wycherley to Pinero. J. Forster. 
Herr Georg Liebling. Baroness de Bertouch.. 


Critie.—SG. P. Purnam’s Sons, New York. 25 cts. Dec. 
Franz von Lenbach, Illus. Christian Brinton. 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watts-Dunton at ‘‘ Thé Pines.” Illus. W, Arm- 
strong. 
Johannes Brahms. Illus. H. Gale. 
Anarchism in Literature. L. Strachey. 
The Reviewer reviewed. Agnes H. Morton. 


East and West. —WHITEAWAY, ha ae Buitoinc, Hornsy Roan, 
BomBay. tru Dec. 

Education and the Unity of the Race. we] Ladd. 

The West Influencing the East. K.C.S.1. 

The Representation of India in the Imperial Parliament. 

bridge. 

O-ientals and Occidental Ideals. T. Baty. 

The Tragedy of Amboyna. K. J. Badshah. ; 

An Appeal to Lord Salisbury. A Hindu Bhakt. 

Marriage Forms under Ancient Hindu Law. G. M. Tripathi. 

Indian Civil Service Examinations. H. G. Keene. 

Criminal Law and Procedure in the West and the East. - Si;, John Scott. 

Famine Literature. A. Rogers. 


The Power and Beauty of Beggary. 


Sir Robert Leth- 


Educational Review.—American ScHoot anv CotLece Text-Boox 
AcEncy, Lonpon. 1s. 8d. Dee, 

My Schools and Schoolmasters. J. Swett. 

Playground Education. Joseph Lee 

Educational Periodicals in England. * John Russell. 

What is a University? Frank Thilly. 

Philosophy in the German Gymnasium. Gustav Uhlig. 

Sparing the Rod. J. P. Munroe. 


Empire Roview.—Macut2am, 1s. Jan. 
The Prince of Wales’s Appzal. K. Cooke. 
The Rebellion in Cape Color ony. fon C. W. Hutton. 
The Oxford and Cambridge Sports. Percy M. Thornton. 
The Railway Race to the Persian Gulf. With Map. Major Yate and 
Charles H. Robinson. 
Sketches in North-West Canada. Elizabeth Lewthwaite. 
Britain’s Meat Supply. Sir E, M, Nelson. 
Compulsory Service and Its Alternative. Capt. Sir George Arthur. 
The Non-Commissioned Officer. W. H. C, Baddeley. 
Current Events in India. J. D. Rees. 
Thirty Years in Australia. “Contd. Ada Cambridge. 
The Evolution of the Malay Archipelago. A. Campbell. 
Continental Views on British Policy. Piplomaries 
Kanakas at Work and Play. Rev. A. E300 and Ethel M. Wall. 
The Crisis in British Industry. C. J. W. Cookson. 


Engineering Ma azine.—z222, STRAND. 1s. | Dec. 

The Growth of American Coal Exports. Illus. F. E. Saward. 

British Lighting and Traction Plants. Dlus. P. Dawson. 

Gottlizb Daimler and the Petroleum Motor; Father of the Automobile. 
Illus. P. Daimler. 

The Apportionment of Office and Selling Costs. A. Hamilton Chure). 

Fe een and Organisation of the Victoria Works. Illus. A. 
zazenby. 

The Gold-Dredging Fields of Eastern Russia. Illus. C. W. Purington and 
J. B. Landfield, jun. ‘ 

The Need for Fixed Electrical and Mechanical Standards. L. Allen, 

Design and Action of the Rotary Converter. D. B. Rushmore. 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. Jan. 
The Handling of Imports into Great Bzitain. A. J. Henderson. 
‘The Standardisation of Gas Engine Nomenclature. ' Albert Stritmatter. 
National Industrial Association. 
The Great Gokteik Bridge. J..H. Vines. 
Some Unusual Locomotives. A, B. Eddowes. 
Tractive Power for Light Railways and Tramways. H. Conradi. 
Modern Marine Engineering. John Corry. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—Unwin. 6d. Jan 
Coming Home through Sib2ria. Illus. Mrs. Archibald L’ttle 
Scottish Crown and Scottish Coronations. Illus. Agnes H. Brown, 
Thackezay’s London, Illus. Lewis Melville. 

‘The Commercial Future of Palzstin:, Illus. 1, Zangwill. 
Autobiographical. Dan Leno. Illus. 


Etude.—T. Presser, PHILADELPHIA. 15 cts. Dec. 
Mozart, Illus. W.S. B. Mathews and Others. 


Everybody’s Magazine.—J. Wanamaker, New York. _ 10 ¢ts.... Deew! 


Flower-G-owing. Illus. Edith Davids. 
The Haunts of the Beaver. Illus. A. R. Dugmore. 
Paul Dérouléde ; the Revolutionist. Illus.. E. -P. Lyle, jun. 


Expository Tinges,—Suapnine MARSHALL. 6d. Jan. — 
Prophetic Ecstasy. Rev. R. Bruce Taylor. 
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Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman ano Hatt, 2s. 6d. Jan. 

Lord Rosebery and Political Reconstruction. Calchas. 

Some Traits of Mr, Gladstone’s Character. James Bryce. 

Russia, Germany, and Britain. Canon Malcolm MacCe.. 

Wordsworth. Arthur Symons. 

The ‘** Either—Or ” of Séren Kirkegaard. M. A. Stobart. 

The Compulsory Purchase of Irish Land. Judge O’Connor Morris. 

M. Delcassé. won Pierre de Coubertin, 

Higher Co-operation G. J. Holyoake. 

The Spirit of the Mafia. on. Alexander Nelson Hood. 

The Tangle of London Locomotion. Sidney Low. 

Socialism and Bernstein. -Austin F. Harrison. 

The Struggle in the Philippines. H.W. Wilson. 

Drink in England, the Gaited States, France, and Germany. With 
Diagram. J. Holt Schoolin 

Staging in French and English Theatres. Georges Bourdon. 

French Dramain 1g0r. René Doumic. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—New Yorx. rocts. Dec. 
The Brute in Captivity. Illus. F.C. Bostock. 
The Redemption of Palestine by the Jews. Illus. I. Zangwill. 
The Personal Appeal of the Volunteers. Illus. Gen, Ballington Booth. 


Genealogical Ma; oo ps hig 1s. Jan 
The Reform of the College and Offices of Arms. Contd. A. C. Fox-Davies 
Genealogical Notes from an Ess2x Parish Chest. Mary L, Cox. 
The Vale of the Red Horse. 
The Hoaxing of Wales. 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro anv Winpvs. ts. Jan. 
Public Readings in Ancient Rome. J. B, Firth. 
The Ancestors of Charles Reade in the Civil War. Compton Read:. 
Zionism. Joseph Strauss, 
Tom Duncombe’s Bogus Spzech. J. Sykes. 
The Dabchick, or Little Grebe. » A. H. Japp. 
‘The Goethian Ideal. , Alfred Jordan. 
Every Man His Own Mage. Philip Fitzreimund. 
Pot. Pourri from a Theatrical Library. Rowland Grey. 
Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d, Jan: 
Sisterhood. Illus. Miss Flora Klickmann. y+ ' 
Miss Kate Greenaway. Illus. 
Girl’s Realm.—0, Norrock Srreet, STRAND. 1s. Jan. 
A Girl’s Year at the Mansion House. Illus. M. K. H. Green. 
The Mary Datchelor School. Illus. Christina G. Whyte. 


Good Words.—Issister. 6d. Jan. 


Minu‘e Marvels of Nature. Illus. J. J. Ward. 
The Marquis of Salisbury. Illus. F. D. How. 
Cromwell. Lord E. Fitzmaurice. 


Winter Butterflies. Illus. E. K. Robinson. 


Great Thoughts.—4, Sr. Brive err. 6d, Jan. 

An Afternoon at Rottingdean. Illus. H. M. T. 

T. E. Brown; the Manx Poet. Illus. J. ti in. 

Book- Illustrating ; Intervizw wi a Hugh Thomson. Illus. R. Blathwayt. 

Robert Bridges. Illus. Rev. R. P. Downes. 

The Government of India; Intervizw with Sir Richard Temple. Illus. R. 
Blathwayt. 


Harvard Graduates’ Magazine.—s3, Srate Street, Boston. 


75 cts. 
Theodore Roosevelt at Harvard. C, Guild, jun. 
The Medicat Supervision of Athletes. E, A. Darling. 
James Bradstreet Greenough. G, L. Kittredge. 
Actualiti-:s of the Three-Year A.B. > 4 B. Hart. 
E, A. Sophocles. With Portrait. . Sanborn 


Homiletic nid as wa Sid rs.2d. Dec. 
Light from Exploration on Canaanite Civilisation, Col. C. R. Conder: 
The Preacher in Relation to the New Expansion. © Dr. Ys Strong. 
The Gospel Miracles —! ae Thoug t. Prof. J. B. Thomas. 
William Wilberforce. W. C. Wilkinson. 

House Virtus. 6d. Jan. 
Interior Decoration. Illus. 
Hexham. Illus. 
International Monthly. —INTERNATIONAL News: Co. 18. Dec. 

Gustave Flaubert. E. Rod 
Christian and Infidel in the Hol . Concl. D.C. Munro, 
The Tariff and the Trusts. S. K.P 
The Political Theory of Macchiavellt” Ww. A. Dunning. 
The Middle West. F. J. Turner. 
Johann Karl Bertram Stueve. - P, Bigelow 
The American Dictionary of Keciiencea: re. M Schuyler. 


Irish Monthly.—M. H. Girt, Dustin. 6d. Jan. 
Father Theobald Matthew. M.R 
Memories of San Marco. Eva Bi el 
Anonymities Unveiled. 
‘Journal of Political Economy.—P. S. ite. 23 cts. Dec. 
Index Numbers and the Standard of Valuz. T. S. A . 
Iron and Steel in England and America. j. Schoe: a ‘ 
Value in Its Relation to Interest. R. S. Padan, - 
Credit Currency and Population. D, Kinley. 
Iron Ore Mining in Minnesota. J. Moersch. 


Journal of the Royal United, Service Institation.—J. J Keviner. 
eC, 

The Transvaal War and Its fn Conch. ‘Joan de Bloch, 

Typhoid and Its Abolition. Dr. L. Canney. 

Ind:a and Its Army. Concl. Lieut.-Col. F. C. Carter. 
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Lady’s ine.—C. A. Pearsox. 6d. Jan. 
Paul Helleu, Portrait-Painter. Illus. Lenore Van Der Veer. 
The American Girl in England. Illus. 
Lady's s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 1s. 
Queen Alexandra’s Pets, Illus. Mrs. S. A, Tooley. 
Lady Motorists. Illus. A. Kenealy. 
Lady Photographers. Illus. F. Miller. 
The Duchesse d’Uzés at Home. Illus, 
The Future of Society. wnt sane. 
Do Ghosts appear? Sympo: 
The Romance of Lace. ius. 4 F. N. Jackson. 
Leisure Hour.—;6, Rarernosrer Row. 
Fifty Years of the Leisure Hour. Illus, 
Magnates of El Moghreb. Illus. Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop. 
The Mother of Parliaments, Illus. J. Hennik2r Heaton. 
The Sword in the British Army. Illus; R. Simkin. 


incott’s Magazine.—Puitapeienia. 1s. Dec. 
King eave. s Coronation. . Mrs, Belloc-Lowndes. 
The Best Books. Edmund Gosse. 


London Quarterly Review.—Cuartes H. Ketiy. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
The Article “ Jesus” in the Three Encyclopetias. Dr. J. Stalker, 
Biological Facts of Inheritance. Prof. J. A. Thomson. 

The Transformation of et E. G. Harmer. 

Alfred the Great. Prof. W. E. Collins. 

The Oxford Peshito. Prof, J. por Harris. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. R. McLeod 

The silage of Wesley. T. M‘ Cullagh. 


Longman ’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. Jan. 
A Smuggler’s Diary. W. H, Hunt. 
Catching Mullet at the Land’s End. . Rev. John Isabell. 
What We breathe. Mrs. Perc, Frankland. : 
ol. Hutchinson; a Friend of Nelson. Horace G. Hutchinson. 


Frederic Lzes. 


6d. Jan. 


McClure’s Magazine.—ro, Norrok Srreer, Srranv, 1octs. Dec. 


Michael Angelo. Illus.- John La Farge. 
William Platt. William Allen White. 


A. Bridle and J. K. Macdonald. 
Tommaso Salvini. Illus. Clara Morris. 
an. ‘ 
English Statesmen and Rulers, With pf peer G. W. Smalley. 


In and around the Great Pyramid. Illus. C. Moffett. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmit. AN. as. Jan. 

The St. Louis of ‘‘ The Crisis.” Prof. Dixon. 
Pater’s Philosophy of Life. 
The British Officer and His Foreign Critics. Lieut.-Col. Maude. 
The Revival of the Gaelic yin a Stephen Gwynn. 
Forecasts of the Future. J. Quail. 

Magazine of Art.—Casse.t. 
Arnesby Brown. Illus. A. L. Baldry. 
res Art at Glasgow. Contd. Illus. ok sa Gilbert. 

. Chéramy’s Art Collection. Illus. 

Charles I. as Art Patron. Illus. F. Mabel Robinson. 
Miss Kate Greenaway. Illus, M. H. Spielmann. 
The Artists’ Room at the National Portrait Gallery. Illus. 
Goya. Illus. 
The Mobilier National at the Louvre. Illus. W. Roberts. 
Supplement :—*‘ Morning ” after Arnesby Brown. 


Missionar: “4 Review of the World.—44. Freer Srreer. 
Wonder-Working Church. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 
Moslem Women in Persia. Illus. Mrs. S. G. Wilson. 
Movements in rg0r toward Missionary Unity. Dr. J. ‘T. Gracey. 
Lessons from Recent E ents in China. Rev. C. H. Fenn. 
Christian Forces in the Turkish Empire. Contd. Dr. E. Riggs. 
Month.—Lonemanks. 1s. Jan. 
The French Associations Law and Its Administrators. 
Arnold and Newman. Rev. J: Rickaby. 
The Roman and the Early Gallican Cuanes: Rey. H. Lucas. 
The Politics of English Catholics during the Reign of Quzen Elizab:th. 
Rev.J. H. Pollen. 
The Angelus. Rev. H. Thurston. 
Monthly Review.—Murray. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
W. E. Henley and Robert Louis Stevenson ; Memorizs and Portraits. 
Eng!and’s Antiquated Finance. Frederick Greenwood. 
British Commerce, 1884-1900. With Diagrams. J. Holt Schooling. 
The Language Question in South Africa. Sir A. E. Miller. 
Our German Ally. Archibald R. Colquhoun. 
Trade and the Spade in Germany. Laurie Magnus, 
The Rationale of Vaccination. G. Archdall Reid. 
A Plea for an ee Stage. ‘T. Sturge Moore. 
Religio Pueri. Rev. James H. F. Peile. 
A Famous. Medieval Hunting-Book. 
Grohman. 
The New Baconian Mare’s Nest. Father Herbert Thurston. 
Munsey’s Magazine —Honscs MarsHati. 6d. Dec. 
st Gold Mines. Illus. C. Michelson. 
he Ancient Land of the Nile. Illus. W. T. Stephenson. 
jandecape Gatdoniog. Illus. E. P. Powell. 
he Strong Men of Great Britain. D. Story. . 
ten Story. 
. Thomas. 
L. McAlpin. 


1s. 4d. Jan. 


25 cts. Dec. 


Editor. 


Contd. Illus. W. A. Baillie- 


General Sir Redvers Buller. Illus. 
Window-Making.as an Art. Illus. 
Santos Dumont and His Air-Ship. Illus. W. 


With Map. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


National Review.—Ar ‘otp. 2s, 6d. Jan. 
Russia and England. Russian Diplomatist. 

The Jewish Question in France. Edouard Drumont. 
A Plea for the Isolation of Germany. Free Lance. 
The Coming Education Bill? A, Griffith Boscawen. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Leslie Stephen 
Distributing Kitchens. Col. Kenney-Herbert. 
American Affairs. A. Maurice Low. 

Some Recent Impressions of Eton. gag, ¥ om Turnour, 
Ley od s Demand for a University. Ramsay Muir. 
The Schley Court of mer, Bp | H. W. Wilson. 
Greater Britain. 


New England Magazine.— 


Pilgrim Ports in Old England. Illus, "edwin D. Mead. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Illus. A, W. Jackson. 
Washington-Greene Correspondence. Contd. 
Sir Christopher Wren’s London Churches. Illus. 
Children.in Commercial and Factory Lifé. Hus H. 
The Snake-Dancers of*Tusayan. Illus. C. F. Holder. 


New Ireland Review.—PBurns anv Oares. 6d. Jun. 
A Christmas on the Atlantic 1,409 Years Ago. Rev. L. McKenna. 
The Jesuits in Peer: a Vanished Arcadia. N. Whittaker. 
Francis Bacon and Manes Verulamiani. Rev. W. A. Sutton. 
Our Indian Empire. A. Pearson, 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. 2s. 6d. Jan. 
Our Naval Position in Eastern Seas. Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. Clarks. 
The Good Old Cause. Lesliz Stephen. 
The Education Problem. Sir J. Fitch. 
Ms. -: Cypher Story. H. Candler. 
Bacon-Shakespeare-Pope. R. B. Marston. 
A Turning Point in Old Testament Study. Prof. ‘I. K. Cheyne. 
Female Emigration to South Africa. Hon. Lz ady Hely-Hutchinson, 
A New Route to Canada. E. C. mime 
Sir James Paget and Louis Pasteur. Lady Piiestl: “ye 
British Labour—a Workman’s View. 7: G. Hutchinson. 
Music versus the Opera. J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
Did Titian live to be Ninety- nig Years Old? H. Cook. 
The Reduction of Town Fogs. Hon. R. Russzll. 
The Kitchen Waggon. H. Som:rs Somerset. 
Where are the Village Gentry? Lieut.-Col. Pedder. 


North American Review.—Heinemann. 2s. 6d. Dec. 
Prevention of Presidential Assassinations. Gen. Lew Wallac:. 
The Need of National Legislation against Anarchism. J.C. Burrows. 
Power of the Federal Government to protect Its Agents. Edgar Ald:ich. 
International Control of Anarchists. Duke of Arcos. 
Cuba’s Imminent Bankruptcy. E. F. Atkins. 
The Proposed Appalachian ark. Prof. N. S. Shaler. 
The Chinese and the Exclusion Act. J. Miller. 
Customs Inspection of Baggage. L. J. Gage. 
Opportunity of the R ration. Marrion Wilcox. 
The Problem of Aérial Navigation. Rear-Adm. G. W. Malville. 
Shall the Monroe Doctrine be modified? W. Wellman. 
Publicity as a Means of Social Reform. W. H. Baldwin, jun. 
How to Secure an Elastic Paper Currency. H.C. McLeod. 
The Spanish Debt. Arthur Houghton. 
A Psychological Counter-Current in Recent Fiction. W. D. Howells. 


Open Court.—Kecan Pav. 6d. D-c. 
An Evening with the Spiritualists. Lieut.-Col. W. H, Gardner. 
The Tai-ping Rebellion. Illus. Concl. .S. Wells Williams. 
Deluge Legends of the American Indians; Illus. Dr. Paul Carus, 


25cenis. Dec. 


© ARK SQUAKE, Boston, 25 cents, 


Ralph D. Cleveland. 
- Cahoon. 





Outing.—InreRNationaL News Co. 
J. Pierpont Morgan. With Portrait. i. 
The Moose. Illus. A. J. Stone. 
The Black Vulture. Illus. Gene Stratton-Porter. 
Vice in Horses and Its Correc.ion. Illus. Frank M. Ware. 


Overland Monthly. —San FRANCISCO. 
Christmas Roses. Illus. M. Curtis. 
Manila’s Day of Civil Coeaninell. Illus. O. L. Laurence. 
At Home in the High Sierras. Illus, H. R. Fairclough. 
Building of Ships in the Navy Yard. Illus. G, C. Campbell, jun. 
Social Life at Mare Island. Illus. Ella M. Hammond. 
National Guard and Its Value. Illus. Col. T. Wilhelm. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—18, Cuarinc Cross Roap. ts. Jan. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and the Casket Letters. With Portrait. Sir H. E 


Maxwell. 
H. - Archer. 


tocts. Dec. 


The Simplon Pass and Tunnel. Illus. 
The Trap-Door Spider. Illus. R. T. Pocock. 
British Statesmen through American Glasses. Illus. 
The Strange Story of the Portland Vasz. Illus, A. W. Jarvis. 
Real Conversation with Spenser Wilkinson. W. Archer. 
Why bea Lady? Méniz Muriel Dowie. 

My Experiment in Rural Technical Education. Illus. 

Warwick. 


Pearson’ 's Magazine,—c. A. Pearson. 
Photographing Cloudland. Illus. A, Anderson. 
One Day with a Working Ant. Illus. F. M. White. 
The Homely Tsar. Illus. J. Hulme. 

Wonders of the Transportation World. -Illus. W. Fawcett. 
Side-Lights on Convict Life. Illus. G. Griffith. 
What is Life? Diagrams. A. E, Bostwick. 


Countess of 


6d. Jan. 
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CONTENTS OF 


LEADING 


Positivist Review. —Wnm., Reeves, 3d. Jun. 
Model or Outline? Prof. E. S. Beesly. 
More Foundations of Belief. F, pa, 
Patriots or Traitors. S. H. Swinny. 
Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. Jan. 
F. Goodall ; a Painter of Bible Stories. Illus. A. Fish. 


Illus. Rev. H. B. Freeman. 
The Decian Persecution. Illustrated. Rev. R. F. Horton. 
What I saw in the Catacombs. Illus. Contd. Rev. H. D. M. Spence. 


Review of Reviews.—New York. Dec. 

Dr. Virchew. Illus. 

Li Hung Chang. With Portrait. 

Miss Kate Greenaway. Illus. E, Knaufft. 

From Pekin to St. Petersburg by Rail. With Map and Illus. 
The Bagdad Railway Project. With Map and Illus. 

John § S. 5 Pillsbury and the Northwest. Illus. H. B. Hudson. 
The Government of Our Insular Possessions. With Portraits. 
The Poetry and Criticism of 1901. With Portraits. W. M. P. 
ohn Redmond and the Irish Party. With Portrait. 

The United States Industrial Commission. 5S. M. Lindsay. 


' Jan. 
The Isthmian Canal. Map and Illus. E. R. Johnson. 
The Nobel Prizes and Their Founder. _ Illus. 
M. Berthelot ; the Nestor of Modern Chemistry. Illus. 
Hi sh-Speed Electric Locomotion. Illus. T.C. Martin. 
A Tenement Settlement in Buffalo. Illus. Emma W. Rogers. 
Charlestown and Her West Indian Exposition. Illus. 
‘The Educational Value of Play. Dr. J ; 
The Good Roads Movement in America. M. Dodge. 
Burnt Clay for Roads in the West. Illus. C. R. Keyes. 
Irrigation in the West. W. E. Smythe. 


aay a of Money- Making. 


25 cts. 
C, H. Fenn. 
Alfred Stead. 


A. W. Dunn. 


‘ayne. 


Review of Reviews.—Me.sourne. od. Nov. 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Australia and New Zealand. T. A. Coghlan. 
Salamanca. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 

Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 4d. Jan. 
Arktown. Illus. F. A. ‘Talbot. 
How to Become a Journalist. Illus. T. P. O'Connor, 
Famous Footballers’ Fads. Illus. George Epping. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Sampson Low. 1s. 
The American “ Commercial Invasion ” of Europe. Illus. 
Parma; Sub Umbra Liliorum. Illus. Edith Wharton. 
‘The ‘Treaty-Making Powers of the Senate. H. C. Lodge. 
Military P. rades and Parade-Training. Illus. D. B. B Wacgowen 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. i 
The King of Bavaria’s Gallery of Beauty. Illus. $4 K. Ludovic. 
Sporting and Athletic Trophies. Illus. H. B. Philpott. 
Our Graphic Humorists. Illus. F. Dolman. 


Sunday at Home.—;6, ParerNosrer Row. 
James Chalmers of New Guinea. Illus. Rev. R. Lovett. 
Luxury ; Plea for Simpler Living. Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
The Farm Colony at Lingfield. Illus. T. C. Collings. 
Lady Anne Mackenzi: and Richard Bixter. Rev. J. Cunningham. 


Jan. 
F. A. Vanderlip. 


6d. Jan. 


Sunday Magazine.—Issistex. 6d. Jan. 
When I was a Boy. Illus. Dr, ° r. Cuyler. 
Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Jan. 
The Walker Art Gallery. Illus. A. T. Story. 
Bishop Moule. Illus. George Clarke. 
fen Illus. Charity Commissioner, 


Dr. Stephenson’s Children’s 

Wanted Fifty Thousand More Churches. Illus. V 
Temple Bar.—Macmitiay. 

Kate Greenaway. F. E. Williams. 

The Gilbertian Libretto. G. H. Powell. 

Irish Clerics. Canon Staveley. 

On Green Things. 


Temple Magazine.—Wuirerriars Hovsk, CARMELITE STREET. 


Jan. 
The Young King of Spain. Il'us. J. Bell. 
Finland ; the Land of Many Waters. Illus. 


. Greenwood. 


Jan. 


Is. 


6d. 


Edgcumbe Staley. 


THE GERMAN 


und Statistix.— 


TARL 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebun 


Heymann, Bertin. 3 Mks. Nos. 1-2. 
Modern Commercial Life. W. Sombart. 
The Prussian Education Act of July 2. 1900. Dr. K. Flesch. 


Protection of Workers and Consumers in the Bakery Trad:. M. von Schultz. 


German Strike Statistics. Dr. C. Heiss. 


Deutsche Reyue.—Srutrcarr. 6 Mks. per qr. 
Li Hung Chang and China. Vice-Admiral Kiihne. 
Grabbe gnd Freiligrath. O. Blumenthal. 
Edward VII. Sir Richard Temple. 
Duelling. C. von Riits. 
Carneri and Leo Thun. Dr. Bruno von Frank!-Hochwart. 
Russia on the Persian Gulf. H. Vambéry. 
Russia’s Advance on India. Rogalla von Bieberstein. 
Impressions of London. Dr. W. Kienzl. 
The Early History of the Hague Conference. 
Herder and Prince Peter F ‘riedrich Wilhelm von Holstein-Gottorp. 
Staatsminister Jansen. 


Dec. 


Concl. 
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Dr. John Clifford. Illus. C. Spence. 
‘rhe Royal Hospital for Incurables. Illus. 
Dick:ns’s London. Illus. S. E. Jackson. 
Social Life in France. Mrs. Crawford. 


Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam P ace. 
East and West. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
Traditions and Allegories. Bhagavan Das. 
Jesus and Christianity in the Talmud. Moses Levene. 
‘The Era of the Primeval Zoroaster. N. F. Bilimoria. 
Forgotten English Mystics. A. A. Wells. 
The Real Francis Bacon. A. of oe 
Occident and Orient. Contd. . Mead. 


United Service adhere CLowes. Jan. 
Coast Defence and the Fleet. Hon. H. N. Shore. 
lhe Distribution of the Fleet and the Protection of Colonies, Commerce, and 

Naval Bases. Naval Officer. 

The Elements of Fire Control in the Navy. Contd. 
Old Attempts at Under-Water War. Major C. Field. 
Evolution of Infantry Tactics. Contd. Lieut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 
Guerilla or Partisan Warfare. Contd. T. Miller Maguire. 
After Two Years. One of Them. 
Ride from Pekin to Lake Baikal. Major C. 
Training in Observation. Military Officer. 
The Image of War. Capt. R. G. Burton. 
Rational Rifle-shooting. Major G. H. Nicholson. 


Westminster Review.—Jounson. 
The Bond. M. D. O Brien. 
The South African Conspiracy, Contd. 
Wanted—an Opposition. A. P. Gilmour. 
National and Local Borrowing. 
Italy and Her Socialists. H. W. 
The late Amir of Afghanistan. F. vf 5 Bradley-Birt. 
The Workmen’s Compensation Act. J. T. Bayle®. 
Landlordism in a Kerry Vi'lage. IT’. M. Donovan. 
The Divorce-Laws ; a Storie Wal eC. B. Wheelers . a 
The Exodus of the Irish. T. EF. Naughtea. 
A Few Words in Defence df Fichte and Lassalle. Dora Bs 

Gd. , pat. 


Wide Woyld. Magaz:ne. —cwnes. 
The Great Boer War. Illus. -Conte, Dh. A, Ce nar Dorle: 
How We saw the Sunrise from Pike’s Feak. Illus. *M.s. M. W. Grahaia. 
The Trail of the Tornado. Illus. W. B. Willson. 
The Mushroom-Caves of Paris. Illus. E. Charles. 
My Visit to Cochin China. Illus. V. Goedorp. 
The Passing of Musolino. Illus. G. D. Vecchia 
The Passion Play of the Mexican Indians. Illus. 


Windsor Magazine.—Wakrp, Lock. 


R. Vincent. 


ts. Dee. 15. 


2s. 


De Profundis. 


D. Bruce. 


2s. 6d. Jan. 


Mouutefieres ~ 


C. Scott. 


6d. Jan. 


Round the Pyramids. Illus. John Ward 
Ball-Hopping Extraordinary. Illus. F. Holmfield. 
Dogs and Cats as Sitters. Illus. Nellie Hadden. 
Curtosities of the Customs. Illus. A. Kemp. 
Woman at Home.—Hoopver anp Sroventon. 6d. Jan. 
Our Popular Queen Consort. Illus. Mrs. 5S. A. Tooley. 
World’s. Work.—Dousrepay anno Pace, New York. 25 cts. Dec 


Li Hung Chang. With Portrait. 
The Rebuilding of New York. Illus. 
A Day’s Work of a Locumotive Engineer. 


M. G. Cunniff and A. Goodrich. 
on H. H. Lewis. 


The Romance of the Fur Trade. Illus. . S. Harwood and F. Crissey. 
The Boer War to Date. _ Illus. R ‘iph e 

Camera Shots at Wild Animals. Llus. T. Roosevelt. 

A Storehouse of Industrial Facts. E. D. Durand. 


The Greater America, Frederic Emory. 


Young Man.—Horace Marsuatt. 3d. Jan. 
A. S. Boyd, an Artist of Punch and the Contes; Interview. Illus. E. J 
‘The Life of Young Men in Manchester. Rev. J. E. Roberts. 
Young Woman.—Horace MarsHatt. 3d. Jan. 
Sir Alma Tadema and His Art. Illus. Miss Friederichs. 
‘The Mystery of the Moss. Illus. J. Scott. 
Deutsch3 Rundschau.—Paerer, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. Dee. 
The Literature of Ancient India. H. Oldenberg. 
Gen. Gustav von Below. Concl. Dr. Georg von Below. 
Annie Vivanti. Paul Heyse. 
The Bayreuth Sister of Frederick the Great. Concl. R. Fester. 
Mechanics and Biology. J. Reinke. 
Géttingen Stories of the Time of Lichtenberg and Kastner. T. Poppe. 
The Romanisation of Higher Education in Ireland. 
Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lesrzic. 1 Mk. Nov. 


Modern Technique in Ceramics, Illus. Dr. J. A. Ko2rner. 
Monatsschrift far Stadt und Land,—E. Uncteicu, Letrzic. 
1 Mk. 25 Pf. Dec. 
Harnack’s ‘‘ What is Christianity?” Dr. F. Walther. 
Country Banks. A. Fellmeth, 
From Lourdes to the Chartreuse. C. G. 
Mind and Body. C. ‘Thompsen. 
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~ Guy de Maupassant and ‘ Yvette.” Illus. 
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2Mks. Dec. 


H. Benzmann. 
E. Wolff. 


Nord und Siid.—Brestav. 
Heinrich Ritter von Reder.- With Portrait. 
German Societies of the 18th Century. _Concl. 
The State and Joint-Stock Companies, L. Fuld. 
Pedagogy and the Public. H. Schmidkunz. 
Caterina Sforza. Ludosica Freifrau von Bodenhausen. 


Socialistische Monatshefte.—Lirzowsrr. 854, Bertin. 50 Pf. Dec. 
The National Socialists; P. Géhre. P 

The Austrian Social Democrats. E, Bernstzin. 

Communal Elections in Prussia. P. Hirsch. 


THE FRENCH 


Art du Théatre.—sr, Rue ves Ecotgs, Paris. 1 ff.75 c. Dec. 
P. Berton. 


Hermann Sudermann and “‘ Honour,” Illus, LL Jadot. 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacuerrte. 
Diplomacy in the Twentieth Century. E. Rossier. 
The Persian Gulf. Concl., P. Martel. 

The Lepers’ Lake. Concl. M. Reader. 
President McKinley. E. Tallichet. 


Correspondant.—3r, Rue Sarnt-Guiteaume, Panis. 2 frsi 50¢. 
ec. Io. 
nag? of the Liberty of Conscience. Vte. de Meaux. 
ismarck Correspondence. Mgr. Kannengieser. 
The Eight Hours’ Day and National Industry. 
The Chapel of the French Embassy at Constantinople. 
Camille Jordan at Weimar. Concl. R. Boubée. 


Déc, 25. 
The Concordat of 180r. 


20s.perann. Dee. 


M. Léra. 


Cardinal Mathieu. 

The French Church of the Abbé Chatel. G. de Grandmaison 
Military Service. 

The Foreign Invasion 4 in French Literatu: 7e, 
Saint Glouc, LL, de Lanzac de, Laborie. 
Montalembert and, the Go: “respondant, H.. Dejorme. 


Journal! des Fgonomistes,—r4.. Rue Ricuectev, Paris. 
Dec, 
Profit: Sharing: Hi. LL. Folin. 


E. Bordeaux. 


3 frs. soc. 


: 
* ‘Ehe Sugar Question’at'the Brussels Coriférence. 


Mercure de France,—ts, wa ey L’EcHaupé-Saint-GERMAIN, Paris. 
2frs. Dec, 

Frangois Vielé-Griffin. A, Beaunier. 

Science and the Theatre: Dr. A, Prieur. 


The ‘‘ Almanach des Muses” during the Revolution. ‘R. de Bury. 
Monde Moderne.—s, Roe Sr. Benotr, Paris. 1 fr. 50¢. Dec. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. Illus. M. Léra. 

The Upper Normal School. Illus. A. Bailly. 

Greuze. Illus. P. Vrignault. 

Arles. Illus. L. Remacle. 

The Cathedrals Which will never be seen. Illus. J. Adeline. 


Munsey'’s Magazine. Ulus. B. H. Gausseron. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuetre. 55 frs. per ann. Dec. 1. 

The South African War. Concl. Capt. Gilbert. 

Letters to Fauriel. F. Guizot. 

Coups d’Etat. P, Quentin-Baucliart. 

Li Hung Chang. L. Jadot. 

Maxime Noiré. M. A. Leblond. 


The State and Art.. C. Couyba. 

The Drama in Japan. A. Benazet. 
The Neapolitan Scandals. Raqueni. 
Captain Gilbert. Atalone. 

Toys and Their Origin. P. Duret. 
‘The Chinese Indemnity. A. Tardieu. 


Questions Diplomatiques. i) Caloninless =H Rue Cassette, Paris. 
r. eo. z 
The Agrarian Question in Algeria. M. Pouyanne. 
Colonisation of Siberia. P. Labbé. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. R. Laveix. 
Dec. 15. 
H. Lorin. 
H. Daurys. 


Réforme Sociale.—s4, Rue pe Seine. Paris. 1 fr, 
Women Labour in the United States. F. Lepelletier. 
The Belgian Miner. R. P. Ceslas Rutten. 
3 Dec. 16. ° 


England and the War. 
Contemporary Denmark. 


Dec? 


Women and Social Reform. 
The Higher Education:of Girls. Amédée de Margarie. 


Revue de l’Art.—28, Rue pu Mont-Tuasor, Paris. 


Dec. 
T. Homolle. 
Demaison. 


7 frs. 50 c. 


The Excavations at Delphi. Illus. 
The Ch&teau of Bussy. ’ Illus. M. 
Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec. Illus.. A. Rivoire. 

English Women in Art.’ Contd. Illus. H! Bouchot. 


Revue Blanche,—23, BouLevarp pgs IrAutens, Paris, 1 fr, 
The French Press. Robert oes 
Dec, 15. 


j. Erboville. 


Dec. t. 


French Colonisation. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Srurtcarr. 1 Mk. Heft 5. 
On a Torpedo-Boat. Illus. A. O. Klaussmann. 
Brixen. Illus. A, Ellmenreich. 
The Kaffirs. Illus. A 
The Paris Army on Nov. 30th, 1870. Illus. 
Zeitschrift fir Bildende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Lerrzic. 
26 Mks. per ann, Nov. 
Art in England. Contd. Illus. H. Muthesius. 
Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Breirkorr 
unD HAerTEL, Leiezic. 10 Mks, per ann. Dec. 
Carl Maria von Weber in Letters. L. Schmidt. 


MAGAZINES. 


Revue Chréstienne.—11, AVENVE bE L’OsseRVATOIRE, Paris, 
to frs. per ann. Dec. 
Auguste Sabatier. E. Ménégoz. 
Temperance and the Clergy. Jean Meyer. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerre. 62 frs. per ann. Dec. t 
Tacitus and the Cesars. G. Boisseur. 
Wasted Political Forces. G. Picot. 
The a alr Future of Madagascar. 
General Prim. C. Benoist. 
History at Versailles, Comte de Vogiié. 
Scientific Questions, A. Dastre. 


A. Miintz and E. Rousszaux 


Dec. 
Comte d’ Haneavaville. 
E. Seilliére. 
A. Lebon. 


Madame de Maintenon. 

The Peasant Poet of Suabia. 

The Miners and the Berlin Conference. 

Mozart. C. Bellaigue. 

Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—)2, Rue pe LA 
Vicrorre, Paris. 2frs. Dec. 

The Race Question at the Cape. G. Demiandhe. 

The Dahomey Railway. With Map. A. Mo! tell, 

Exploration in Abyssinia, P. Barré. 

Revue Générale.—:6, Rue TRevrenBerG, Brussevs. 12 frs. per ann. 

ec. 

The Legal Protection of Workmen. E. Dubois. 

The Royal Necklace. A. de Ridder. 

The Royalists in America. M. F. G. Forsaith.de Fronsac. 

The Repopulation of France. 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rue pes Sainrs-Pires, Paris. 


t fr. socts. Dec. 1. 
The Society of Jesus. Mgr. Justin Févre. 
The Manceuvres of rgor. J. d’Estoc. 


The Chinese Loan. M. Waldeck- pag 
Dec. I 
Letter to the French Bishops. Mgr. J j. Bev re, 
Obedience and Power. R. P. Constant. 
The Society of Jesus, Concl. — J. Feévre. 
fficial Educational Institutions. R. Jeannel. 
Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 60 fis. perann. Dec. 1. 


Motor-Cars and the Army. E. Manceau. 


Recollections of the Old Sarbonne. Gréard. 
French Landscapes. G. Lafenske, 
Convict Settlements. J. Carol. 

Dec. 15. 


Letters from the Seminary. Renan. 
The English Renaissance. J. Jusserand. 
The Gods of Brahmanism. V. Henry. 


The Convict Settlements. J. Carol. 

The Turkish Affairs. V. Bérard. 

Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—;, Rue pe Mézitr=s, Paris. 
3 fis. Dec. 10. 

To My Readers. F. Faure. i 

The Congregations and ‘‘ Assistance.” R. Bompard. 

Secondary Education. T. Ferneuil. 

French Politics in Indo-China. H. Lori~. 

Russian Policy in Asia. B. de Zenzinoff. 

Balzac and His Political Ideas. G. Ferry. 

Revue des Revues.—12, Avenue pet’ Opéra, Paris. rfr. Dac, 1. 

P. Lagrange and J. de Nouvion. . 


poate for Illegitimate Children. 
sychology of the North German. C. Bonnefon. 
Women Painters and Sculptors in France. Illus. 
Fear. C. Mélinand, 

Serum Treatment of Typhoid. Dr. J. Héricourt. 
Flying Machines. Illus. G. rt 

The Woman Movement. Mlle. K. Schirmacher. 


C. Mauclair. 


eC. 15. 
The New Régime in Holland. L. L. C. M. van Outhoorn. 
The Modern Girl on the Stage. F. Loliée. 
Assyrian Art. Illus. \D. Latouche Tréville. 
Hans Frei, Medallist. Illus. J. de Mézeray. 
The Question of Living Languages. J. Herbert. 
Anton Tchekhoff. G. Savitch. 


The Key to India. T. Meyer. 











XUM 





ae 


‘KOPF 


E LA 


ann. 


RIS. 


RIS, 





XUM 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Revue Socialiste,—27, Rue pe Ricnetsev, Paris. 1 fr. 50 cts. Dee, 
The Crisis in the Wine Trade. E. Fourniére. 

‘The German Socialists and Co-operation. E. Milhaud. 

Revision of the Austiian Socialist Programme. C. Rappoport. 


—5, Rue pe Mézikres, Pa.is. 10 fis. per 
ann. Dec. 
The Teaching of Grammar ; Report, 1901. A. Dupuy. 


The Training of Teachers for S.condary Schools: Concl. 


Revue Universitaire. 


M. Dugard. 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica.—Via v1 Riverra 245, Rome. 
San Girolamo degli Schiaroni. 

Romeand Byzantium in fhe History of Christian Architecture. 
Alms for the Poor Italian Nuns. 

Anti-Jesuit Fury. 


25 fr. pes ann. Dee. 7. 


Dec. 2t. 
Some Ideas among Catholics. 
The Promulgation of the Concordat, 1802. 
The Social Question and Christian Democracy. 


Emporium.—Bzrcamo. Dec. 
Paul Robert. Illus. Sofia Fornaro. 
The Art Exhibition at paswery, Illus. 
Remy de Gourmond. Illus. S. Benelli. 
Francesca da Riminiin Art, Illus. C. Ricci. 


P. B. 


Nuova Antologia.—Via S. ViraLe 7, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. Dee. 1. 
Frederic the Great and the Italians. Contd. Prof. A. d’Ancom. 
A F iar of Romagna, Contemporary of Dante. Senator G. Finali. 
Cu-nan-sien ; the Italians in China. Illus. E. Barone. 
A Sicilian Festival. M. Mandalari. 
The Supremacy of Woman. Paola Lombroso. 
What is lacking in Italian Political Life. Nobili Vitelleschi. 

Jec. 16. 
Sardinian Types and Landscapes. Illus. Grazia Deledda. 
Frederic the Great and the Italians. Contd. Prof. A. d’Ancona. 
At the Palace of Stupinigi. Caterina P. Beri. 
The Social Theories of Prof. A. Loria. Prof. A. Graziani. 


THE SPANISH 


Ciudad de Dios.—RrEat Monasterio vet EscoriaL, Mapriv. 
20 pesetas perann. Dec. 5. 
Phenomenism and the Supposed Alteration of Personality. M. Arnaiz. 
Investigations in Spanish timetplony. Ignacio Acebal. 
The Fifth Scientific Congress of Catholics. Eloino Nacar. 
Espafia Moderna,—Cvesra ve Santo Dominco 16, Maprip. 
40 pesetas per ann. Dec. 
The Spanish Language in Foreign Countries. Vicente Vera, 
Romanticism in French Contemporary Fiction. Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
The Cathedral of Toledo. R. Amador de los Rios. 
The Feminist Movement. Adblfo Posada. 
The Spanish Crown Jewels, Juan Perez de Guzman. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac. 13. 8d. Dec. 


Barbara van Houten, Artist. Illus. Ph. Zilcken. 
Impressions of North Brabant. Illus. J. Eigenhuis. 
Louis Bouwmeister, Actor. Illus. Henri Dekking. 
Dutch Paintings in St. Petersburg. Illus. Max Rooses 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. Dec. 
Medizval Charity. S. Muller. 
Jacobus Bellamy as a Critic. Dr. J. Al ida Nijland. 
The Congress of Criminal Anthropolégy in Amsterdam. 
Refuges and Storehous.s, Dr. H. R. Offerhaus. 


Prof. D. Simons. 


No. 4. 
The Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom in the Bulgarian Church. 
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Revue de l’Université.—4, Rue pu Frontisrice, BrusseE.s. 
1fr. 50 cts. Dec. 

van Der Rest. 

E. Stocquart. 


Zola’s ‘‘ Work.” E. 
The American Workman. 
Secondary Education in France. Contd. P. Heger. 


Université Catholique.—2z5, Rve vu Prat, Lyon. 
half-year. Dec, 
Charles Chesnelong. Contd. M. de Marcey. 
Revolut on. Abbé Delfour. 
Pierre d’Epinac. Abbé T. Delmont. 


MAGAZINES. 


Human Characteristics. P. Mantezazza. 
Anton Chekhor and Maxim: Gorki. Illu. 
The Rights and Obligations of Art Criticism, 


11 frs, per 


V. Giabotinski. 
Ugo Ojetti. 
Rassegna Nazionale.—Via Devra Pas £ 2, FLORENCE, 30 frs. per.ann. 
W ‘th Portrait. Vox. 
A. Bertholdi. 


F. Vitale. 
M. A. Vicini. 


Dec 
Mgr. Reggio, Archbishop of Geno-. 
The Bella Donna of Dante's *‘ Parad’so.’ 
The Imperi:list Policy of the United States. 
State and Public Edut.tion in England. Contd. 

Jec. 16. 
Chronicles of a ~ iory in Valdarno. J. del Lungo, 
Rural Banks, E. Saltini. 
Strasburg and ph Contd. A. one og 
Doctrinari anism in the Nineteenth Century. 
The First Centenary of Terence Mamiani. 


Monnosi. 
G. en cioni. 


Rivista Moderna.—Via Mitano 33, Rome. Dec. ts. 
The Verona Trial and the Army. Primo Levi. 
Italians beyond Our,Frontiers. G. G. Belcredi. 
Turin. L.4,50. 


Rivista Musicale Italiana.— Fra revit Bocca, 


P, j. 
hibaut. ’ 

The ‘‘ Miserere” in A minor of J. Tomadini. 

a and Music. H. Kling. 

‘The ‘‘ Prose of Music” of ol de Tyard. 

Arrien Boito’s ‘‘ Nero.” R. Giani. 


L. Pistorelli. 


L. Torri. 


AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Nuestro Tiempo.—FveEncarrRat 114, MApRID. 24 {rs. perann. Dec. 


The Last Truce ; a Study in Spanish Poliics. Jose Canalejas. 
Autobiographical. S. Ramon y Cajal. 
The Asturian Agricukiural Labourer. 
Sagasta. Luis Morote 

The Present Social and Political S:tuation in Spain. 


Adolfo A. Euylia. 


Marquis de Figueroa, 


Revista Contemporanea.—Cacte pe Pizarro 17, Maprip. 
2 pesetas. Dec. 
Agrarian Strikes in Spain, Lorenzo Dominguez. 
Spanish Folk-Lore. Antonio Balbin de Unquera. 
Spanish Society in the Time of Philip IV. Ton de Liito y Pinuela, 


MAGAZINES. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 8d. Dec. 
The Reform of Teaching from a Hygienic Standpoint. Dr. 
Snijders. 
The Care of Destitute Children. 
Higher Education in Medicine in Holland. 


a kG 


A van der Elst. 

Dr. C. Metzlar. 
Woord en Beeld.—Exnven F. Bonn, Haartem. 16s. per ann. Dec. 
Prof. Boscha, With Portrait. H. J. Haverman. 

Urk; a Village om the Zuyder Zee. Illus.) W. F.G. 


THE RUSSIAN MAGAZINES. 


Istoritcheskii Viestnik.—Sr. Pzrerssurc, A. S. Suvoxin. Dee, 
Sleptsoff ; a Hero of the Caucasus. 

The Censure under Nicholas I. N. A. Engelhardt. 

M. V. Ostrogyadski. P. I. Tripolski. 

Recollections of N. I. Mamayef. Concl. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr. Pererssurc, Basseinayva. Dec. 

Nineteenth Century Biologists on Age and Death. Prof. Kulagine. 
Sketches from the History of Political Economy. M. Tugan-Barangsvy, 
The Social Philosophy of Saint Sinon. P. Vipper. 
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AN EASY BOOK ON A DIFFICULT SUBJECT. 





CHINA 


AND HER MYSTERIES 


By ALFRED STEAD. 


THERE hive been many large books on China, but few people 
have time for large books nowadays. Mr. Stead’s book gives the 
most important ‘points which are. necessary to understand China 
and to explain her mysteries, in an easy and interesting form for 
assimilation. ‘This is what BARON HaAyAsHI, Japanese Minister 
in London, and -one of the greatest authorities on Chinese 

matters, says in the preface which he contributes to the book : 
“Careful readers of the work now presented to them 
Mr. STEAD will find all the prominent features 
Chinese life hueteity set forth therein, and will 
be put in possession of knowledge that will 

tly assist them to understand the 
irection of the ideas and sentiments o 
many hundred millions of Chinese who are now 
becoming an important factor in international 
politics.” 

' There are chapters on the following, among other subjects :— 
The Government of China—Religioms of China and their Effect 
upon the National Life—Chinese Pride of Race-—Foreign Inter- 
course with China—China as the Land for Spoliation—" The: 
Yellow Peril. 


Will be sent post-free on receipt of 1s. 6d. (2 francs, 
1.50 mark, 40 cents). 


Book Department, “Review | of Reviews ” 


Office. 
14, Norfolk St., London, W.C. 
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CHARLIE UP THE CHIMNEY. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOME AND ORPHANAGE. 





I—*CHARLIE UP THE CHIMNEY.” 


up the Chimney’s. Compliments.” 

“Charlie up the Chimney” is the young gentle- 
man whose portrait is the frontispiece of this article. The 
portrait was taken many years ago, and he has long since 

dropped the 

sobriquet which 
he gained in his 
early youth by 
trotting round 
from public- 
house to public- 
house and offer- 
ing to entertain 
the company by 

a display of 

ventriloquism. 

Before he was 

ten years old he 

was in the habit 
of offering ‘to 
hold a conver- 
sation with 

“Charlie up the 

Chimney.” The 
, child was no 
Valentine Vox, 
but he had a 
certain ventriloquial gift, which earned him many 
pennies with which; he bought his daily bread. As 
for his lodgings, they cost him nothing, as may be 
inferred from the quarters which he was just vacat- 
ing when he was photographed. When he was about 
nine years old his adventurous career came to a sud- 
den close, for coming under the notice of Dr. Bowman 
Stephenson, of the Children’s Home and ‘Orphanage 
in Bonner Road, Victoria Park, he was rescued from the 
streets and adopted as one of the family.in the Children’s 
Home. There he was boarded, lodged and educated, and 
in due course launched upon the world. He is now a 
Captain in the Salvation Army, doing good work in the 
devoted band of consecrated evangelists who wear the 
uniform and obey the orders of General Booth. But 
although he has long since ceased to be known by the 
picturesque sobriguet which he brought with him to the 
Home, the story of his rescue and the photograph of his 
appearance as he was quitting his old lodgings for the last 
time are cherished among the innumerable pleasant 
associations of Dr. Stephenson’s Home. 

And so I have nfade bold to put a New Year's 
greeting into the laddie’s mouth, knowing that it will 
be heartily echoed by the grown-up Captain Charles, to 
whom it is a constant source of quiet gratitude that, 
after all these years, the memory of his childhood should 
be useful in attracting attention to one of the most 
admirable of the great charities of our time. 

The Children’s Home and Orphanage was founded 
thirty-two years ago by the Rev. Dr. Bowman Stephen- 
son. Like all such institutions it began in a small way. 
It has added nearly £1,000 a year to its income for 
every year of its life, and its balance-sheet shows total 
receipts of close upon £30,000 every year, equivalent to 
3 per cent. interest upon a million of money. Although 
founded by a Wesleyan minister, and rightly regarded 


: “A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU! With Charlie. 











Rev. Dr. Stephenson. 
‘ 
(Founder of the Children’s Home.) 




















as one of the glories of Wesleyan Methodism, it 
is a national rather than a denominational institution. 
To the utmost of its capacity the Homé is as wide open 
to children of all denominations and opinions as that of 
Dr. Barnardo. At the present moment the Children’s 
Home contains 1,200 inmates, who have found shelter, 
home, and training in the midst of surroundings that are 
pre-eminently home-like and, therefore, Christian. The 
great trouble with orphans, deserted children, and home- 
less wanderers is that they are without God in this 
world ; that is to say, they have no one to love them. 
For, as there is the best authority for. beheving that God 
is Love, so it is no fgure of speech to say that the 
homeless, unwanted child—friendless, parentless, and 
starving—is, if not without God in this world, at least with- 
out the manifested presence of God in its life. To gather 
these children “into a warm, well-lighted, carefully tended 
hcme is in a very real sense to bring them into the pre- 
sence—the manifested Fresence—of God. Hence every 
such institution which is founded ‘by love, presided over 
by love, and which has Jove as its atmosphere, is a kind 
of new incarnation, God manifest in the flesh. 

This being so,.we can hardly better begin the New 
Year than by looking a little intp an institution which is 
working such a daily miracle ih the midst of so many 
lives, not so much in Order to satisfy our curiosity, as to 
raise the important question whether each of us or any of 
us, or all of us put together, could not, if we put our 
minds to it, double its range of usefulness in the course 
of the next twelve months. It could be done with little 
difficulty if everyone whose eye falls upon these pages 
wéte to ask, ‘‘ What have I done to bring the light and 











Rev. Dr. Gregory. 
(Principal.) 




















the warmth and the love of God into the lives of children, 
who, being orphans or worse than orphans of earthly 
parents, seem also to be shut out for want of our helping 
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THE CHILDREN’S: HOME. AND’ ORPHANAGE. 


care from that brooding love of the Divine Father which, 
from the very beginning of things, was never revealed 
save through a mother’s love ?” 

II.—THE CHILDREN’S HOME. 

“Tn my Father’s house,” said Jesus Christ, “ there are 
many mansions.” And in that respect it resembles the 
Children’s Home, for although the Children’s Home is 
always spoken of as one hoine, in reality it consists of 
eight separate institutions, one of which is in the Isle of 
Man, the other seven being scattered up and down the 
kingdom. The parent institution, which has at this 
moment 300 boys and girls under its sheltering roofs, 
is. in Bonner Road, in the East of London. ‘The 
branches must be. sought in Lancashire, in Canada, in 
Farnborough, in Birmingham, in Alverstoke, and Chad- 
lington. Of these, the Birmingham institution known as 
the Princess Alice Orphanage is the home set apart for 
children of Christian parents, while the Alverstoke 
branch is a convalescent home, to which two years ago 
was added a home for crippled children. All these 
institutions are governed on the same general plan. The 
governors are all men, and the heads of the houses all 
women. I asked Dr. Gregory, when I visited the héead- 
quarters, whether they suffered from the one constant 
source. of trouble which beset all those who employ 
women. In nearly every institution or commercial house 
where women are employed, you no sooner succeed in 


_ training a woman so as to make a thoroughly valuable and 


useful assistant, than hey presto! she is snapped up and 
carried off to the altar, and although she may linger for 
a few months in the place where she has been trained to 
her work, it is only for a- few months. Domesticity 
absorbs her ; the cares of the household leave no room 
for the practice of a profession, and the unfortunate 
employer has to begin again the labour of Sisyphus. 

I was greatly interested in hearing that the Children’s 
Home, like the land of Goshen, which stood immune 
from all the plagues of Egypt, was entirely free from this 
almost universal affliction. Whatever the cause may be, 
the care of the children in the Home and Orphanage 
seems completely to satisfy the women who are employed 


. in mothering them. This is the more remarkable because 


the Deaconesses, to whose training Dr. Stephenson is now 
specially devoting his attention, and who are employed 
in general mission work in connection with the 
Wesleyan Church, marry like other folks, whereas the 
Sisters who take charge of the children in the Home 
seldom marry. They do not seem to want to. The 
maternal instinct is’ so ‘fully ‘satisfied by the care of 
the orphans that a husband seems unnecessary. ‘Pro- 
bably a very large percentage of unmarried women would 
cease to sigh with unavailing regret at the thought of 
the husband who does not appear if they could be supplied 
as amply and as innocently with little ones to love and to 
cherish. 

The great’trouble in the Home is that the Sisters take 
their mothering much -too seriously. They become so 
much attached ‘to their little ones that there is almost a 
mutiny in the camp when it is necessary to transfer chil- 
dren from one Home to the other. Rachel rageth like a 
bear robbed of her whelps, and refuseth to be comforted. 
Discipline, however, must’ be maintainéd:in all public 
institutions ; and the Sisters in their bereavement must 
dry their tears as best they can and adopt some new- 
comer in place of the child who has been promoted to 
another home. 

Another odd thing is that when these ladies enter the 


. Orphanage they are always known as Sisters, but as the 
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years roll on this term is imperceptibly dropped—no 
one knows. how or why or when—and is replaced 
by that of Mother. It is a title of honour that comes 
with years. In one case, one of the earliest helpers of 
Dr. Stephenson, who began by being a Sister, and 
after thirty years of service was accorded maternal 
honours, contrived to evade the Draconian laws which 
prevent the Mother in the Orphanage having more 
than a temporary interest in the children over whom 
she is placed. She adopted a little one as her very 
own, and as she hgs private means; and provides for the 
maintenance of the child (now a girl of fifteen), the 
relation between them is as close and as permanent as 
that between any other mother and daughter. 

All this, however, is but by way of introduction to 
some account of the institution itself. The Rev. Dr. 
Stephenson has so long been. regarded as one of the 
Fathers in Israel that it requires an effort of the imagina- 


tion to realise that, as with the rest of us, there was a 


time when he was a youngman. Thirty years ago, while 
still in the fervour of his early youth, he was appointed 
junior minister of the circuit which had the chapel in 
Waterloo Road, close to Waterloo Station, as its head- 
quarters. He was a very acceptable preacher, and 
gathered round him many ardent spirits who asked for 
nothing better than to devote themselves, under his 
leadership, to the welfare of their fellows. The School 
Board had not yet begun to get into operation, and 
the streets were full of children who had never been 
gathered into school, and were growing up like wild 
asses’ colts. Dr. Stephenson thought it was possible to 
do something with them. So, enlisting the services of a 
couple of youths, who are still in maturer years his 
devoted helpers, he took a room in a small street 
running from Waterloo Road, and began his Home 
with two children. The little one has now become a 
thousand, and in place of two forlorn urchins there is 
a well-dressed, well-trained family of 1,200 children in 
the institutions which grew out of that first germ of 
philanthropic effort. 

For thirty years Dr. Stephenson was able to devote 
his almost undivided attention to the task of building up 
the Home. He was indefatigable. Not only did he 
look after every detail of the institutions which he 
founded, but he travelled restlessly to and fro, pleading 
for the cause of the children in every centre of population ; 
preaching about them on Sundays, pleading for them on 
the platform on week-days, crossing the sea to Canade 
and the United States, everywhere rousing the hearts of 
his fellow-men and women to the needs of the orphans. 
Dr. Stephenson is a man of noble presence, of fervid 
eloquence, and of great personal magnetism. But, like 
other good men who have smaller families than his to 
support, he broke ‘down with overstrain. He struggled 
for a long time, refusing to recognise the claim of his 
overtaxed nervous system for a little rest, till at last he 
bowed to the inevitable and handed over the superintend- 
ence of the Home to the Rev. Dr. Gregory. He is con- 
fining himself at present to the charge of a small church 
in Ilkley, and the direction of the Home for the training 
of Deaconesses. There were many who feared that when 
Dr. Stephenson was laid on one side the Home which he 
had créated would suffer materially and otherwise. But 
orphanages seem to be different from other charitable 
institutions. There were the gigantic orphanages of 
George Miiller, of Bristol, which were built up out of 
nothing by the faith of a single man, Behind Dr. 
Stephenson’s orphanage thére is one of the wealthiest 
and best organised Nonconformist Churches. Behind 
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Princess Alice Orphanage, Birmingham. 


George Miiller there was nothing in the shape of denomi- 
national support, and many who watched that nineteenth 
yentury miracle, which threw the Biblical story of the 
feeding of Elijah by the brook Kidron altogether into the 
shade, often expressed a foreboding fear as to what would 
happen when the one man upon whom everything seemed 
to depend went to his rest. But although George Miiller 
has been dead now for some years the orphanages at 
Bristol continue to flourish, They are managed by 
George Miiller’s son-in-law, who has neither the name 
nor the personality nor the prestige of the original 
founder ; but it does not seem to matter. And as 
it was with the Bristol Orphanages, so it is with Dr. 
Stephenson’s Home. 


Il1Il—ITS NEW PRINCIPAL. 


Dr. Stephenson was fortunate in his successor. In the 


’ Rev. Arthur E, Gregory, D.D., he found a man after his 


own heart. Dr. Gregory is a Methodist born and bred. 
His father was for many years the directing brain of 
the Methodist Book-Room. In the year 1879 he was 
President of the Conference. The Gregories for one 
hundred years had been devoted Methodists. Dr. Arthur 
Gregory was early brought to the work by the influ- 
ence of the letters of Edward Denison and Fleming 
Stevenson’s “ Praying and Working,” which left a lasting 
impress upon his mind. The Home had hardly been estab- 
lished in Bonner Road before young Gregory wrote to 
Dr. Stephenson expressing a wish to see something 
of life among the poor in the East of London. Dr. 
Stephenson sent for him and set him to work. 
Bonner Road in those days was pretty tough. 
The influence of Mr. Bradlaugh was then para- 
mount in Bethnal Green. The majority of the people 
among whom he began to labour were not merely in- 
different to religion ; they were actively hostile. It was 
impossible for a Christian minister to go down the streets 
without being assailed with derisive cries and saluted in 
many cases by the foulest expletives from the girls and 
young Hoodlums who swarmed in the streets. Nothing 


of the kind exists in Bethnal Green to-day. The place is 
squalid and dull enough, but the streets are orderly. There 
is no crime, and the devoted missionary can go in and 
The blatant, 


out of the lowest districts without insult. 


blasphemous Atheism of thirty years ago has dis- 
appeared. * 

It has not, however, been replaced by any widespread 
Christian fervour ; the publican who carries on a thriving 
business under the sign of Bishop Bonner has known no 
diminution of custom, and the spirit of gambling is rife. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Gregory, who remembers Bethnal 
Green when he came to it first, thanks God and takes 
courage when he contrasts what was with what is. 

There is a considerable contrast between Dr. Gregory 
and Dr. Stephenson, both physically and mentally, but 
for nearly thirty years the two have been personal 
friends, and although Dr. Gregory was more: of a 
writer than an administrator, and expected to spend his 
life in the service of the Press rather than in the service 
of the Home, when Dr. Stephenson felt that the time 
had come for the choice of his successor he never 
hesitated for a moment as to who that successor should 
be. Dr. Gregory himself shrank from the position. 
His tastes lay in other directions ; his physical health 
was by no means robust ; he felt that the burden might 
easily prove to be greater than he had strength to bear. 
But Dr. Stephenson would take no refusal. He could 
not leave the Home which he had founded, he declared, 
unless he could leave it in the hands of one who was 
thoroughly in sympathy with the Home, trained in its 
traditions, and who would carry on the work on the old 
lines. 

So it came to pass, much to his astonishment and 
against the counsel of many of his friends, that Dr. 
Gregory was established eighteen months ago as the 
Principal of the Children’s Home and Orphanage, which 
formerly had been inseparably associated with the name 
of Dr. Stephenson. - He is fortunate in having a capable 
colleague, or kind of suffragan, in the Rev. R. Bevan 
Shepherd, M.A., a younger man who holds the post of 
Vice-Principal, and who is able to relieve the Principal 
of much of the platform work for which he is now 
physically disqualified. The choice was a wise one, and 
has been so far abundantly justified by the results, In- 
stead of the Home suffering from the change, its income 
last year was £2,500, higher than it has ever been, and 
the new century was opened by the liquidation of a debt 
which had for some time weighed heavily upon the 
institution. 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOME AND ORPHANAGE. 


1V.—THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY. 

This is not, however, the only circumstance which 
mukes the present position of the Home one of peculiar 
intzrest and considerable solicitude to those who are free 
to revel in its welfare. Every one, whether within or 
without the Methodist pale, has heard of the £ 1,009,000 
fund by which the Wesleyans inaugurated the 
Twentieth Century. Mr. Perks, who is much more 
universally known and appreciated for his philanthropic 
than his political activity, launched the brilliant idea of 
raising a million pounds for this fund. His original 
design was unfortunately somewhat departed from, but 
tie majority of the Conference believed it would be easier 
t) raise the money by accepting larger sums. from those 
who were in a better position, instead of limiting subscrip- 
tions to the single pound which Mr. Perks thought 
should bethe maximum contribution. Twenty-five wealthy 
Methodists each subscribed £1,000, and one North 
Country Methodist plumped down the sum of £30,000. 
A quarter of a million goes to the erection of a church 
house ; £309,000 to foreign missions ; £100,000 to educa- 
tion. More than double that sum is devoted to the 
building of churches, and then, which concerns us most at 
present, £50,000 has been set aside for the Home and 
Orphanage. But it is strictly stipulated that the whole 
of the sum must be spent on the erection of new build- 
ings, and not a penny of it is to be used either in paying 
off debt or in providing for the working expenses of the 
Home. 

Tne immediate effect of this is that the grant of the 
Century Fund compelling the putting up of buildings 
costing £50,000 without any increased revenue entails 
an increased expenditure of nearly £20,000 a year. Each 
home, it is estimated, will cost about £1,200 to build, and 
the working expenses of each of such homes will average 
between £400 and £500 a year. The grant from the 
41,020,000 fund would provide Dr. Gregory with forty 
new Homes, but they would all have to stand empty 
unless he could secure a permanent increase of revenue 
of £20,000 a year. Now as the present income of the 
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Homes is only about £30,000 a year, this entails the 
raising of a regular income of £50,000. This is the 
opportunity which lies before us. This is the task which 
Dr. Gregory has set himself to achieve. 

Now there are many reasons why this sum should be 
raised. One of those reasons will appeal to Free 
Churchmen all over the land. It is a very remarkable 
fact that the number of Nonconformist children in the 
workhouses of this country is extremely small. Dr. 
Stephenson at one time made an elaborate calculation 
on the subject, and came to the conclusion, as the result 
of statistics which he had laboriously collected, that the 
maximum number of Nonconformist children in the 
workhouses of the United Kingdom did not exceed 
1,500. It was his ambition so to develop the Home 
and Orphanage as to provide for the whole of these 
children. The Roman Catholics, to their honour be it 
spoken, provide for their children. A Roman Catholic 
child no sooner becomes chargeable upon the rates than 
it: is transferred from the workhouse to one or other of 
the many homes which are established and maintained 
in working efficiency by their own Church. The State 
contributes to the maintenance of every destitute 
Catholic child 6s. a week. The average cost of a child 
in a workhouse is from 12s. to 13s. a week, so that the 
State makes a very good bargain when it hands over the 
responsibility to the denomination to which the children 
belong. The difference between the annual grant 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board and the 
actual cost of the maintenance and education of the 
children is about 4s. a week. This is raised by the sub: 
scriptions of the Catholics. 

The same principle is adopted with slight difference. in 
dealing with children who are made over to Dr. Barnardo 
or to the Children’s Home. But Dr. Barnardo and Dr. 
Stephenson only receive on an average 5s. per head as 
against the weekly 6s. paid to the Catholics. But even 
with this sum it ought not to be impossible for Dr. Gregory 
to realise. Dr. Stephenson’s ambition, and securé every 
Nonconformist child from being in the workhouses of the 
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country. Closer investigation: leads him to believe that 
the Nonconformist children in the workhouses of the land 
are even less than Dr. Stephenson thought, and he felt 
tht it would be a disgrace to the Free Churches of this 
country that they should allow Nonconformist children to 
be brought up in the institutions of the State, where they 
can neither be mothered nor trained as children of Non-. 
conformist parents. ought to be. 


It is true thatéin some workhouse schools the training 
of the children is as excellent as is to be found in any. 
denominational Home. ‘But unfortunately these are the » 
exception rather than the rule, and it is generally admitted’. 


that the training of children in workhouse schools leaves 
very much to be desired. Granting that 10 per cent. or 


even 20 per cent. of the, Nonconformist children in the . 


workhouses of the land are well looked after, the remain- 
ing 80 or 99 per cent. suffer moral and material 
deterioration from their environment.. If this is the 
case, is it not a scandal and disgrace that what. the 
Catholics, who are poor and few in number, are able to 
do out of the poverty of their resources, the wealthy 
middle-class Nonconformists should be unable to do, 
although the number of their children to be provided for 
is so miserably few? Dr. Gregory is of opinion that an 
additional £6,000 a year would enable him to take 
straight away all the Nonconformist children ‘from the 
workhouses of the State, and to bring them up under the 
excellent moral, religious and domestic influences of the 
institution over which he presides. 

Why should this not be done? There are 609 Non- 
conformists who would never feel poorer for a £10 annual 
subscription for this purpose. There are not only 690, 
there are 6,000 ; but it is not the ten-pounders who will do 
it. The sum is much more likely to be raiszd in 6,000 
£1 subscriptions than in 600 £10 notes. Here is work 
which Free Church Councils will find waiting ready to their 
hand. It is much more important to rescue children of 
Nonconformists from the workhouse schools than it is to 
agitate for the disestablishment of the Church of England 
or to protest against the concession of a Catholic 
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University to their Irish fellow-Christians. All that is 
necessary is to bring the facts clearly before the attention 
of the Free Churches, and to stimulate them to this good 
work by the example’ of the Roman Catholics. The 
Papists may be very superstitious. Their priestcraft may 
be detestable, and their dogmas utterly opposed to sound 
evangelical doctrine ; but they look after their children 
and save them from the workhouse taint, and in so doing 
they put to shame those who boast themselves of a purer 
gospel, and thank God daily that they are not subject to 
the priestcraft of Rome. 

As I listened to Dr. Gregory’s conversation I confess 
that I felt that a mission for the rescue of the 600 
children would be one of the most beneficent tasks to 
which Free Churchmen could devote themselves. If the 
fact that there were so few of them was made generally 
known, and the importance of saving them from their 
present surroundings was preached about, even if for the 
moment disquisitions concerning the patriarchs or the 
Book of Leviticus were laid on one side, it would be well 
worth while. Some of the children might be adopted, 
others«might be provided for in the Children’s Home 
and Orphanage. 

Speaking of adoption, I heard a good deal at the 
Homes concerning the happy results which have 
followed the: supplying of children\to childless couples. 
In one case in particular, the little baby whose portrait 
appears on this page had the good luck to be adopted 
when it was only three weeks old. Tiey:had consented to 
receive it in the morning. In the course of the day a 
lady drove up in her carriage and asked them if they 
could supply her with a child, the younger the better. 
Satisfactory inquiries having been made, the little three- 
weeks old girl was handed over to the lady, and is being 
brought up as her daughter, in a home where she enjoys 
every comfort and luxury. 


V.—HOW IT MIGHT BE DONE. 


Dr. Gregory objects, however, to limiting the scope of 
his work to Nonconformist children. What he cares 
about is the child, altogether irrespective of the denomi- 
nation to which it belongs. The only reason for em- 
phasising the 690 children im the workhouses is that this 
is a small definite task which every Nonconformist should 
realise, and which appeals to the healthy pride of 
Churches which may naturally plume themselves a little 
upon the fact that so very few of their children have 
to go into “the House.” But what the mind of Dr. 
Gregory is much more set upon js the provision of 
adequate accommodation for the children who are 
clamouring for admission, but who cannot be taken into 
the Home because there is no room for them. He has 
a list at present of nearly 100 eligible cases, boys and 
gitls, who are growing up more or less destitute, whom 


‘he would be delighted to take in if he had the space in 
-which to lodge them and the money with which to buy 


them food. é 
Surely it. ought not to be impossible to meet this 


' need, If the existence of these children could be brought 


vividly home before the minds of well-to-do Methodist 
congregations—if they could be billeted out, so to speak, 
and éach Church called upon in the name of the whole 
body to provide for its proportional quota of these children, 
something might be done. It is only because people do 


‘ not realise that these children are growing up uncared 
' for’ and neglected that they allow. them to continue in 


their present deplorable circumstances. Ministers and 
congregations shudder at the thought ‘of an additional 
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collection, and so the children clamour outside the door, 
and there is no one to take them in. 

There are some of the carping and critical brethren 
who ask why Dr. Gregory and his helpers ‘do not follow 
the example of George Miiller and ring up the central 
telephone by means of believing prayer in the confident 
expectation that they will be switched'on to some’person 
or persons who will supply the need. Now Dr. Gregory, 
and Dr. Stephenson before him, have yielded to no one in 
their belief in the efficacy of prayer for cash down. But 
they have never been able to connect themselves firmly 
with the central telephone exchange of the universe so as 
to feel that they can rely solely upon prayer for the supply 
of theirdaily needs. They publish appeals ; they advertise 
like Dr. Barnard6’; and they take collections. They feel 
that it'is part of their duty ‘to work as well as to pray, and 
to bring the needs of their Home a3 a means of grace 
cirect to the attention of thtir fellow-men. 

Their records dre’ full of marvellous instances of 
answered prayer ; but usually they Have an inward call to 
appeal for a definite amount of money before they formu- 
late their’ requests. When they’ havé a distinct and 
definite conviction ‘that they are directed to rely not upon 
temporal means but solely upon: believing prayer, then 
they pray. Of this the following ipstamee was given me 
by Dr. Gregory :— $s, . 

A few months after Dr. Stephenson's tesignation the income 
of the Home had, in comparison with-thafof the previous year, 
decreased by a very considerable sum, anid the most sanguine 
friends felt that they must expect to face a‘Serious deficit on the 
year’s income. The policy adopted was that of the best busi- 
ness principles of the Kingdom of God. At every branch of 
the Institution offizers, children, and committee were called 
together for a day of prayer. The position of affairs was 
plainly set before the various assemblies, and the Principal 
specially impressed upon the children that he desired them to 
note the assurance he was then giving that the prayers offered 
would be arisweréd, that the income would not suffer, and that 
before very long he would call them together for special thanks- 
giving not only for an adequate income, but for the entire 
removal of the debt. The result has justified the forecast. 


That meeting was held in. December, 1900. Within three 
months thé adverse balance had been swept away, and for the 
first time in its history the Children’s Home had. paid the year’s 
expenses out of the year’s income, and had actually a small 
balance to the good. . In.a few weeks further the floating debt 
was entirely discharged, and the promised meeting for thanks- 
giving was held on June 25, 1901. 

It would be well if critics who counsel Dr. Gregory 
and his helpers to follow George Miiller’s example were 
themselves to give them a friendly lead by offering to do 
a little praying on their own account, instead of leaving 
the task entirely to a principal who has already much 
more work of this kind in hand than they have ever 
attempted even.to share. I suggested to Dr.: Gregory 
that in case such criticisms ever became formidable, it 
might be-well to try an experiment, somewhat after the 
fashion of that suggested by Professor Tyndall, and set 
aside a district within which no advertisement should be 
allowed, and no direct personal appeals shofild be made, 
but those persons who would rely upon prayer alone 
would be given a free field for a couple of years to see 
whether their prayer alone wou!d raise as much money as 
was realised by the existing system. But Dr. Gregory 
shook his head. He does not care for such experimental 
tests. Let those try them who may. For his part he 
will go on in the way in which he has already done so 
much. 

VI—WHAT IS BEING DONE. 

Space fails me to describe all the admirabie depart 
ments of philanthropic activity which have come intc¢ 
existence in connection with the Home and Orphanage. 
During the last year or two it has undertaken the care of 
a considerable number of hopelessly crippled children. 
A special house has been opened for them, which is 
already overcrowded, and applications from those out- 
side are coming in daily. In order to meet this neces- 
sity it is proposed, ag soon as adequate funds are secured, 
to put up a building which will accommodate at least 
one hundred cripples, with special class-rooms and work- 
shops. A crippled child costs much more than a chil¢ 
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who has the full use of its limbs, Many of them are so 
hopelessly maimed that it will never be possible for them 
to earn a living ; but it is hoped that many of the chil- 
dren at Chadwick House may be in the end taught to 
do something to support themselves. 

Dr. Gregory also wants to secure provision for a 
children’s hospital which is ultimately to accommodate 
one hundred patients. This scheme has not yet obtained 
formal sanction, but that is only a question of time. 

A considerable number of the children in the Home 
are illegitimate, and the care of these unfortunates is in 
the hands of a Committee consisting chiefly. of ladies, 
among them Mrs. Gregory. In addition to the care of 
the girl-mothers, the Committee is looking after many 
other girls, who have never gone wrong in the sense in 
which the words are generally used, but who have faults 
of temper or disposition or other bad habits which render 
them incapable of taking and keeping a place until they 
have been thoroughly trained. There are a great many 
incompetents in the world, and a great many lame dogs 
who require to be helped over stiles. 

Another matter of importance is the further provision 
for boys and girls who have left the Home and are in 
situations in London or other large towns. Residential 
clubs need to be provided for these young folks, but they 
would, after initial expenses are met, be largely self- 
supporting. The Children’s Home co-operates with a 
large number of other societies, especially the S.P.C.C., 
the Ragged School Union and the Police-Court Mis- 
sionaries, from whom they receive a steadily increasing 
number of small criminals, charged usually with the 
appalling crime of being without proper guardianship, or, 
as in the case of one little lad of three and a half, lately 
admitted, of residing in a house frequented by prostitutes. 

The Committee of the Home, although primarily Wes- 
leyan Methodists, include representatives of the other 
Methodist Churches, and 
of late years the executive 
has added members of the 
Established Church, both 
clerical and lay, as 
well as  Congregation- 
alists and Baptists. It 
deals with destitute chil- 
dren, as I have already 
stated, without any sect- 
arian bias. The majority 
0: applicatiois for admis- 
s.on of children have so 
fir not come _ from 
Methodists, and the Com- 
mittee in general steadily 
refuses to recognise that 
creed should take prece- 
dence of need in 
the case.,of 
suffering and 
woe: 

A recent and 
most hopefuladdi- 
tion to the income 





of the Home has : 
been. secured by 
the institution of _e a Rebes. 
The Young Lea- wa 
guers’ Union, a 
Society working 
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largely on the same lines as the Associations of young people 
connected with Dr. Barnardo’s work, the N.S.P.C.C., and the 
Church of England Waifs and Strays Society. The first Presi- 
dent was the Countess of Portsmouth, the present President is 
Lady Jeune. The Vice-Principal of the Home, the Rev. R. 
Bevan Shepherd, M.A., is Secretary of the Young Leaguers’ 
Union, and has succeeded in greatly increasing its membership 
and its income. 


Christmas is past and gone, but the New Year is still 
with us, and the Committee has devised a most ingenious 
collecting box, superior to any that I have ever seen. It 
is entitled “ Old Times and New Times.” On the outside 
there is a picture of Oliver Twist asking for more. You 
put a penny in theslit ; it opens a spring ; the side of the 
box falls open, and behold ! a view of the children in the 
Home enjoying Christmas fare. About 25,000 of these 
collecting boxes were sent out this year. All of them do 
not come back, but the contents of those-which returned 
in previous years averaged about 4s. each. It is to be 
hoped that this year, thanks to the clever arrangement 
by which the box opens the moment a coin is dropped 
into the slit, the average may be raised to 5s. This, 
however, is but a small matter, although illustrative of the 
ingenuity and thought that are bestowed upon ways and 
means. 

What is wanted is something much more than 
ingenious collecting boxes. That ts a more vivid realisa- 
tion of the needs of these unfortunates who abound in 
our midst, and a frank answering of the question by 
each of us'as to whether we have ever done anything for 
these lonely outcasts. Have we, have you, have |? It 
is a question which I would like to commend especially 
to- the consideration of those who are not religious or 
orthodox and who do not profess any creed or cult. 
Tom Paine used to say that his religion was to do good. 
There are thousands, and hundreds of thousands, of 
people who contribute to 
no collections, who belong 
tono Church. They are 
not drawn upon in any of 
a hundred and one ways 
by which the. ordinary 
church or chapel goer is 
milked. Why should they 
not devote at least as 
much money. every year 
to save these little children 
as an ordinary ‘church- 
goer. pays. every year for 
his pew rent? That is a 
very simple question, but 
the more you consider it 
the more difficult it is to 
find. any answer. The 
careless, the indifferent, 
the non-church goer 
ought to have a_ fund 
available for altruistic 
service, and if we could 
but tap this fund all the 
destitute orphans in the 
country would be in clover. 
Is it not worth while to 
try? 
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THE MILLENARY OF 


Last October a very interesting féte was held in 
the quaint old town of Brixen, in Tyrol. On October 7th, 
1901, the town celebrated its one thousandth birthday. 
This ancient town is the Bishop’s seat, and wherever the 
eye turns far up to the wooded slopes there is a constant 
shifting of scenery of the lower mountains, dotted with 
churches and settlements, castles and farms, baronial 
mansions and fortified strongholds. Brixen is situated 
about 1,600 feet above the level of the sea, and numbers 
about 6,000 inhabitants. It is not only a popular summer 
resort and tourist station, but, owing to its mild and 
salubrious climate, well adapted as a spring and autumn 


residence. Very 
recently it has 
even been tried 


successfully as a 
winter health 
resort. 

The cathedral, 
which was lately 
renovated, com- 
pleted in 1754, is 
a noteworthy 
building, as is 
also the historic- 


ally interesting 
little Japanese 
church. A _ well- 
known hydro- 
pathic institute 
conducted on the 
Kneipp — system 


has been estab- 
lished some years 
ago by Dr. von 


é 





BRIXEN, IN TYROL. 


a one thousandth birthday took place. . The rush of 
visitors from all parts of the world was enormous, and 
among the principal visitors was the Archduc Eugene, 
who is Commander-in-Chief of the army in Tyrol, and 
the intrepid, anti-Semitic, clerical mayor of Vienna, Dr. 
Lueger. The principal event was the historical pro- 
cession which passed through the streets of the city and 
represented its history from goI to 1901. The procession 
was opened by heralds in the colours of the coat-of-arms 
of Brixen. Inthe yeargo! King Louis I11. presented Bishop 
Sacharius of Seben with the royal demesne of Prichsna, 
and from this time the development ‘and history of Brixen 
dates. At the head 

; = of the procession 

came the first 
inhabitants, 
builders and serfs 
of the demesne, 
mainly — agricul- 
tural labourers, 
herdsmen, fisher- 
men, _ foresters, 
etc., all with their 
implements, 
accompanied by 


an ancient 
waggon drawn 
by oxen. All the 
costumes are 
representative of 
those worn a 
thousand _ years 
ago. 


After this follow 
the first messen- 
gers of the Gospel 








Guggenberg. In 
order to get some 
conception of the 
landscape of the 
Brixen region, one of the elevated points in the 
vicinity must be resorted to. In every direction there 
is something to be seen: the sublime and the pleas- 
ing, summer pines and smiling vineyards, ancestral 
castles and Alpine ravines. Almost the most interesting 
part is the town itself, with its narrow streets, its 
gabled houses, and quaint old passages. It was there 
that on the 26th and 27th of October the rare féte of 


WINTER RESORTS IN SOUTHERN TYROL. 


MERAN.—The best known and world-famed health resort. Perfect 
climate, dry and sunny. All the winter sports may be indulged in. 
Splendid hotels and pensions. Theatre, concerts, races, football, &c, 
Reached by rail. 

RIV.A.—On the beautiful Lake of Garda. Semi-tropical climate; olives, 
oranges, &c., cultivated in the open air. Sailing, rowing and fishing. 
Beautiful excursions, Reached from Mori on the Southern Railway by 
a local line through some of the most interesting scenery. Steamers 
from:Riva Desengano and to Peschiera for Milan and Venice. 

PALAST HOTEL L1IDO.—An ideal place for winter and spring. 


BOZEN-GRIES, ARCO, LEVICO, and TRENT, — Pleasant 
winter resorts. 
For particulars, address, ‘‘ Travet Epiror,” Review of Reviews, London. 


The Trade Guilds of Brixen. 


of Christ, repre- 
sented by Saint 
Cassian, who is 
surrounded by the first inhabitants and some Roman 
soldiers. 

Next the Knights of the Crusades, the aristocracy of 
the neighbourhood, who one and all followed the call to 
free the Holy Land from the fetters of the Turks ; 
amongst these we see Berchgold from Neifen, and the 
Count Albert of Tyrol (1218). In the next part of the 
procession the connection of the Dukedom of Brixen 


WINTER SPORTS IN THE AUSTRIAN 
ALPINE PROVINCES. 


A Party arranged under the management 
of the Tyrolese Correspondent of 
the ‘‘Review of Reviews.’’ 

Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to avail themselves of this 
opportunity to visit the various Winter Resorts, and see the 
true winter sports to perfection, should write at once to ‘‘ Tyrolese 
Correspondent,” REVIEW OF REVIEWs, Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C. 

The party will be well entertained, and will be under the protec- 
tion of the Landesverbinde. 





* For Particulars, Advice, Terms, etc., address The Travel Editor, ‘The Review of Reviews,” Londen, 
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The Austrian Alps. 
Landesyerband fur Fremdenverkehr in Tyrol, 


Address :—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Karlstrasse 12, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 
Vorariberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR, BREGENZ; 


LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN 
SALZBURG for the Salzkammergut, Ischl, Gastein. 
Or address for all, “‘ Travet Eviror,” Review of Reviews, London, 








HE above Associations, which have been officially established for the 

purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling public, 

are ulways glad to render the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 

Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. They advise 

as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., and also about 

journeys, :nountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free. 


‘ The following places and resorts, springs, etc., are especially recommended 

or winter ;— 

INNSBRUCK. Excellent Hotels, sunshine, beauti- 
ful excursions in the neighbourhood. Skating and tobogganing. 

THE VALSUGANA, reached from Trent by railway, with 
the renowned springs of Levico-Vetriolo and Roncegno. 

THE LAKE OF GARDA, reached by a most picturesque 
mountain railway from Mori, below Trent. 

LANDECK, on the Arlberg Railway. Mild winters, splendid 
hotel accommodation. Fine excursions, Excellent winter resort. 

ST. ANTON, on the Arlberg Railway. Winter sports of the 
highest order. Comfortable hotels. Dry cold air and sunshine. 


GOSSENSASS, on the Brenner. Excellent winter resort. 
KITZBUHEL. One of the finest places for ski-running. 


Loot pension in modernised medieval castle. 
SALZBURG. Most pleasant winter resort. First-class musical 
and theatrical entertainments, sports, &c. Excellent hotels. 





WINTER RESORT IN TYROL. 
INNSBRUCK. 


Batic of nearly 50,000 inhabitants. Protestant, English and Catholic 
services. English Church Chaplain in residence. British Vice-Con- 
sulate. Educational establishments of the highest order. University com- 
prising medical school of renown and most modern hospital. Facilities for 
musical education of first class. Innsbruck has a sunny and dry climate, 
the warm southern winds blowing only at rare. occasions from five to six 
times during the year. The winter affords many sports in perfection. Last 
winter there were 79 days of skating, generally in sunshine. The longest 
tobogganing course (4 miles) is in the near neighbourhood. Sleighing, ski- 
running, curling, &c. 

For particulars write to the Landesverband fiir Fremdenverkehr, Inns- 
bruck, or the “ Travet Epitor,” Review of Reviews, London. 


with the House of Austria isshown. In 1363 the country 
of Tyrol. became united to Austria, and Rudolph IV. 
became Seigneur of the clerical Dukedoms, and 
appointed Matheus Konzmann Bishop of Brixen. In 
this beautiful group we see the banners of Austria, Tyrol, 
and Brixen united. Then follow the Guild of Artists 
of the fifteenth century, of whose efforts many marks 
remain in the various churches and historical buildings ; 
then the guilds and the town council, carrying with them 
the charter of the town, surrounded by standard-bearers 
and municipal soldiers, and followed by ladies and children 
in the costume of those days. Then companies of rifle- 
men, carrying with them their targets and guns. In the 
eighteenth century Tyrol participated in the Wars of 
the Elector of Bavaria against the Emperor of Austria, 
and that part of the procession is made up of soldiers 
and militiamen of the time. The close of the procession 
is formed by the stout defenders of Tyrolese liberty in 
the beginning of last century. , 
Brixen is well worth a visit at any time, especially as 
it affords some of the finest excursions and boasts of one 
of the best hotels in Tyrol. 








WHERE TO. STAY. 
HOTEL MONTFORT, Bregenz. On the Lake of Constance. 
HOTEL GROBNER, Gossensas§, On the Brenner railway. 
HOTEL SCHWANSEE, Hohenschwangan. Castle of 


Neuschwanstein, 


HOTEL TYROL, Innsbruck. Open all the. year. 
HOTEL ZUR POST, Landeck. Arlberg railway. Tourists’ 


centre, 


KURHAUS LEVICO. Waters highly recommended for 


Rachitis, Scrofula, Neuralgia, etc. 


HOTEL ARCHDUKE JOHN (Johann), Meran. One 


of the most elegant hotels in Tyrol. 





‘HOTEL MERANERHOF, Meran, First-class. Fine 


gardens. Marble vestibule. 

THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, Munich. First-class 
throughout. Finest situation. Highest patronage. 

PALAST HOTEL LIDO, Riva. On the beautiful Lake 
of Garda. First-class. Moderate charges. Best situation on the Lake. 

RONCEGNO BATHING ESTABLISHMENT, in the 
Valsugana. One hour from Trent. Summer resort of first order. Open 
May to October. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL TRENTO, Trent. One of the finest 
and best hotels in Southern Tyrol; Open all the year. Agreeable 
winter quarters. 





Current Event Postcards. 


A Novel Series of Picture Postcards, which will be despatched 
to subscribers from each place where an event of importance 
happens, and as far as possible on the very day on which it 
occurs. The accompanying reduced facsimile of a card pre- 
pared for the unveiling of the Alfred Statue gives the best idea 
of the scheme, 


The Subscription is 5/- for 15 Cards, 


estimated to cover the events of a year. 








This particular card reproduced here can be sent post free for 2d. 





Oberammergau and its Passion Play. 
By HERMINE DIEMER. 


The best illustrated and most complete account of the’ Passion 
Play and Village ever published in English. 


12 in. by 9 in.; 272 pages, and 300 pictures, photos, ete. 


10s. 6d. post free. 





A few sets of the Picture Postcards posted at towns visited 
during the stay of the Duke of Cornwall can still be had at 
5s. the set of 10 Cards; or, the two sets of 20 Cards, covering 
the whole tour, for 9s. 

Set 1 covers the outward journey and the Australian tour. 

Set 2 covers the réturn journey-and the Canadian visit. 











HENRY STEAD, 14, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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